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YOUR INSPIRATION IS JUST 
THE STARTING POINT. 


No matter what inspires you to give back, our expert 
team can help you honor the memories, people, 

and places that matter to you. Smart charitable 
planning—at any giving level—may enable you to 
do more than you thought possible while propelling 





Duke further forward. Contact us today to unleash 
your inner philanthropist. 


OFFICE OF GIFT PLANNING 


(919) 681-0464 | gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
dukeforward.duke.edu/inspiration 
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UNDER| HEGARGOYLES 


t's not just new things—and Duke builds plenty of them—that can shape the 
look, the workings, and even the identity of the place. In January, the university 
officially unveiled a re-imagined building with a reconceived name: Gross Hall. 
The Paul M. Gross Chemical Laboratory, as it was then known, was origi- 
nally dedicated in 1969. The building’s name honored a faculty member and admin- 
istrator with a forty-five-year legacy. 

It came to be a destination for dutiful students well beyond chemistry; courses in 
economics, languages, and other areas were taught there. A destination but not an 
attraction. Students confronted counterintuitively arrayed steps in approaching the 
building (designed, apparently, to frustrate the typical human stride), an off-putting 
exterior that seemed out of context (whether that context resided in a Gothic, Geor- 
gian, or any obvious architectural tradition), and a severe interior that blocked out 
the light (with the main point of interest being a lecture hall with a large periodic 
table of the elements). Tallman Trask III, the university’s executive vice president, ob- 
serves, “I think it was, inside and out, one of the worst buildings at Duke.” 

But back in 1969, the aesthetic assess- 
ment was upbeat. According to the dedi- 
cation program, the building was meant 
to provide larger, more efficient, and 
more flexible space—along with that pe- 
riodic table, on which “elements can be 
lighted individually or in groups.” There 
was a stress on safety: “For quick escape 
in an emergency, each room has two wall 
panels designed to collapse upon forceful 
impact. 

The “modern Gothic design,” as the 
program put it, “makes dramatic use of 
exposed concrete and aggregate panels 
containing stone from the Duke quarry and spaced by 
slim, vertical windows.” That design inspired The 
Durham Morning Herald to \abel it “unique” in a 
neighborhood of brick buildings; it would stand out in 
a way that “people in this area aren't used to yet.” A 
construction official told the paper, “After they've seen 
Duke Chapel, youd better send them here, because 
there won't be anything else like it in the area.” 

The Chronicle reported that the main speaker for 
the original dedication was the science adviser to Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon LL.M. ’37; the accompanying 
symposium celebrated advances in chemistry. This past 
January's rededication had a much different flavor—as 
does the reconfigured building. The dean of the Sanford School, Kelly Brownell, 
lectured on university scholarship and its link to public understanding. The building 
now is home to programs that express a public-scholarship imperative: Bass Connec- 
tions, the Social Sciences Research Institute, the Duke Energy Initiative, the Center 
for Sustainability and Commerce, the Duke Innovation and Entrepreneurship Ini- 
tiative. It also houses the political science department, which moved from warren- 
like quarters with the library's extensive renovation project. 

On this occasion, The Chronicle celebrated the “more open atmosphere” of Gross 
Hall, including common spaces and glass-walled team rooms that “encourage out- 
siders to join in on conversations.” The atmospherics now suggest “a homey feeling 
of comfort” —a very different chemistry for a place that, for generations of students, 
was painfully familiar. —Robert J. Bliwise, editor 


Photography by Les Todd 


LETTERS & COMMENTS 


North Carolina’s 

Political Turn 

| thoroughly enjoyed reading “The Truth 
About Art Pope” [Winter 2013]. While 
there were the usual, tired “billionaire” 
references to Charles and David Koch 
(incidentally, there never seem to be 
many references like that to the billion- 
aire George Soros), the article at least 
brought us distinct and cogent view- 
points from Mr. Pope. “I believe that a 
free society is both the most just society 
and the one that’s going to help eliminate 
poverty and bring the greatest prosperity 
for the most people.” Well said. 


Michael Slack, Durham 


While | admire Governor Sanford’s sery- 
ice to his country and agree with his 
support of public education, Barry Yeo- 
man’s article misses the point. State gov- 
ernments around the country have been 
faced with severe revenue shortfalls due 
to the lingering impact of the Great Re- 
cession. Voters elected the current state 
government in North Carolina to re- 
store fiscal responsibility, not out of a 
desire to return to the days of Jim Crow. 


Kevin Patterson '90, Libertyville, Illinois 


Imagine my surprise—I thought I'd 
mistakenly been sent a publication from 
Xinhua, or from the old Pravda during 
the heyday of the Soviet Union! The 
cover and lead story in your Winter 
2013 issue are certainly worthy of those 
institutions. A more clear example of 
far-left propaganda posing as informa- 
tion would be hard to find. I attended 
Duke during the time Terry Sanford was 
president; indeed he bused our entire 
class to his home during Freshman Ori- 
entation. I support many of the initia- 
tives he undertook during his time as 
governor, to wit, efforts to reduce segre- 
gation, discrimination, and poverty, and 
to improve education and the business 
climate in North Carolina. All were in 
need of attention, and overall he helped 
make North Carolina a better place. But 
to hijack his legacy and use it as a prop 
in a transparent attempt to denigrate, 
and even de-legitimize, the current duly- 
elected Republican administration and 
legislature is odious. 


David Coffman ’77, Raleigh 


As a native North Carolinian, a Duke 
undergrad, and a graduate student dur- 
ing Terry Sanford’s Duke presidency, I 
found this article to be right on target. It 
was both insightful and accurate (I left 
Duke as an educator and spent several 
years in the North Carolina public- 
school system before leaving the state to 
teach elsewhere). It’s interesting to see 
my fellow alums discuss refusing to sup- 
port Duke currently because of its liber- 
alism. It is no more or less liberal now 
than it has ever been: I can go back to 
1964 to attest to that. I don’t attribute 
to Duke a political philosophy on which 
I decide to contribute, but rather I see 
an educational institution that continues 





Duke can’t be like Stanford and build 
something great and lasting. 

I came from a big high-school football 
program in Ohio that was very much 
like the environment popularized by the 
movie and TV series Friday Night Lights. 
During my years playing at Duke, 
watching the stands go from mostly 
empty to packed with students and fans 
throwing oranges on the field was exhil- 
arating for everyone. It was good for the 


A more clear example of far-left 
propaganda posing as information 
would be hard to find. —pavio corrman 77 


to develop minds, challenge the status 
quo, and engage in relevant dialogue 
with great teachers. And it truly sur- 
prises me that fellow alumni now equate 
Duke University with any one individ- 
ual or political idea. My Duke education 
wouldn't support that conclusion. 


Charlotte Coppenhaver 67, M.Ed. ’72, 
Ph.D. Ed. 72, Dickinson, Texas 


Academics and Football 
Invest in football, and it will pay off for 
the university, athletics department, stu- 
dents, and local community. I played 
there during Spurrier’s years when mo- 
mentum had an uptick. As an alum, I 
make a point to go back to football 
games when I can. All that’s necessary is 
to get to a point where top student-ath- 
letes choose Duke because the academics 
are top-notch and the athletic environ- 
ment is Competitive. 

Anyone who knows the dynamics of 
college athletics also understands that 
well-run programs can and do fund and 
support other sports, facilities, and ac- 
tivities that have no or very limited in- 
come potential. Duke’s issue with 
football has long been following what 
others do. I hope instead the administra- 
tion decides to lead. There’s no reason 


school in almost every way. Naysayers to 
investing in football just don't under- 
stand the financial, educational, and 
school-spirit positive outcomes that can 


be had. 


Darryl Clements ’91, 
Robbinsville, New Jersey 


| wanted to comment on the article by 
Jon Scher [“Why Football Matters,” Fall 
2013]. I read with dismay about Duke’s 
plans to improve and enlarge its football 
program. I agreed with John Gerdy, a 
former Davidson basketball star and 
SEC deputy commissioner, who was 
quoted in the article as saying, “I was al- 
ways under the impression that Duke 
fashioned itself as a leader. By doubling 
down on football, they're just following 
the pack.... Is it worth it for a school like 
Duke to crank in a boatload more re- 
sources to try to close that gap [between 
itself and big state schools]? That’s a 
pretty tall order, particularly considering 
the trend lines for football: increasingly 
expensive, increasingly divorced from 
the academic life and mission of the in- 
stitution, particularly at the major col- 
lege level. And then on top of that 
youve got increasing issues with concus- 
sions. It’s increasingly viewed as a bar- 
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baric sport. It’s going to be increasingly 
harder to justify.” 

Duke's academic program is more im- 
portant than its athletics. We have a 
stand-out basketball program. Can that 
not be enough? Weathering the lacrosse 
incident was difficult for Duke’s reputa- 
tion. The roughness and potential vio- 
lence of football may make us a school 
where student-athletes suffer crippling 
concussions, where performance-en- 
hancing drugs are used, and where we 
value our African-American students for 
their athletic prowess more than their 
academic performance. This is not what 
I want to see at my alma mater. 


Nancy Allison Benner 67, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


Cuba Criticism 

There is a very disturbing element to 
Duke celebrating fifty years of racial in- 
tegration while planning another alumni 
trip to Cuba. Cuba is the last bastion of 
institutionalized racism in the West. 
Afro-Cubans, now Cuba’s majority, are 
openly discriminated against economi- 


“Brick by Brick,” our July-August 
2012 cover story, traced Nyuol 
Tong’s circuitous journey from 
being born into the Dinka tribe of 
southern Sudan to enrolling at 
Duke as a Reginaldo Howard Me- 
morial Scholar. The article relayed 
Tong’s dogged determination to 
build a school in his home country. 
Malualdit Liberty Academy opened 
in the fall of 2012. 

Now a senior, Tong has contin- 
ued to pursue initiatives that bene- 
fit Sudan and the surrounding 
region. Last year, he was one of 
150 people awarded a Davis Proj- 
ects for Peace Scholarship. Named 
after the late philanthropist 
Kathryn Davis, the scholarship 





cally, professionally, and socially. This is 
so bad, as the Cubans say, “gue no tiene 
nombre’: it has no name. Actually, it 
does: slavery. 

Does Duke even care? Only inso- 
much that doing so doesn’t prohibit an- 
other “people to people” trip to 
Cuba-Caribbean breezes, overrated ci- 
gars, and rum, music, salsa, and, of 
course, Cuban “art and architecture,” 
ironically built by the generations exiled 
by the revolution. These are not Cuban 
culture; just the remains. 

The promiscuity surrounding Cuba 
travel certainly reflects the perverse (and 
infantile) seduction of anything forbid- 
den. Yet, it is largely derived from igno- 
rance of the Cuban revolution: serial 
executions, the exodus of millions, the 
confiscation of all property, and the de- 
struction of civil society. 

Rather than show solidarity, Duke ex- 
ploits weak U.S. sanctions against the 
Cuban regime to undertake bogus 
alumni trips that directly fund the dicta- 
torship and the oppression. Imagine 
alumni trips to apartheid South Africa. 

A just society cannot be based on dis- 


Power of Light Traveling into History £3 Athletes Dig Deep in Ethiopia 
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sponsors innovative, grassroots projects with the potential to promote 
peace. Tong used the scholarship money to fund the planting of drought- 
tolerant and pest-resistant maize adjacent to Malualdit. Designed by ad- 
junct professor of biology Mary Eubanks, the maize has 7O percent more 
nutritional value than regular maize and could help alleviate food insecu- 
rity and improve health in developing regions. 

This past fall, farmers harvested the crop and donated it to help feed 


the 250 children enrolled at Malualdit. 
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crimination and theft, which only re- 
pression can maintain. Duke should en- 
gage Cuba constructively, leverage its 
considerable resources, and not capitu- 
late with this ruse for, essentially, a thrill. 
The hypocrisy in doing so diminishes an 
important Duke milestone. 


Javier Garcia-Bengochea y Bolivar 81, 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Beth Ray-Schroeder '83, director of 
alumni travel for the Duke Alumni Associ- 
ation, responds: The Duke Alumni Asso- 
ciation’s sponsored programs to Cuba 
are authorized by a license from the U.S. 
‘Treasury Department's Office of Foreign 
Asset Control (OFAC) for educational 
exchanges to promote people-to-people 
contact. When the OFAC tightened 
travel restrictions to Cuba in 2012, the 
DAA was one of a limited number of in- 
stitutions granted license renewal based 
on its positive track record of adhering 
to the educational requirements. The 
DAA’s Cuba programs are accompanied 
by Duke faculty experts such as William 
Chafe and B. Robert Korstad, who sup- 
plement the itinerary with lectures and 
context for what participants experience. 
The program objective is that alumni re- 
turn home with an increased awareness 
and desire to seek more information 
about historic and contemporary Cuba. 


CORRECTIONS 


In the Winter 2013 issue’s “Planet Duke” 
about Turkey, Istanbul was named as that 


nation’s capital. The capital is actually 
Ankara. 


Also in the same issue, the title of Robert 
Korstad’s book about the North Carolina 
Fund, mentioned in our cover story “The 
End of Moderation,” was incorrect. The 
correct title is Zo Right These Wrongs. 


Send letters to: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 
27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please limit letters to 300 words and 
include your full name, address, and class 
year or Duke affiliation. We reserve the 
right to edit for length and clarity. Owing 
to space constraints, we are unable to 
print all letters received. Published 
letters represent the range of responses 
received. For additional letters: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. 


Amanda Peralta 
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NOTEWORTHY FROM AROUND CAMPUS 


BY THENUMBERS 


Last November, The Chronicle pub- 
lished an opinion piece by senior Kel- 
lyNoel Waldorf in which she shared 
her experiences as a low-income stu- 
dent at Duke. Her essay upended 
stereotypes about the university and 
sparked discussions about “classism” 
on campus and in national news. 


“For a few minutes, I felt like 
I no longer existed. It was freaky 
and liberating at the same time.” 


Duke's Buddhist chaplain, Sumi Loundon Kim, on closing her 
Facebook account (Shambhala Sun) 


COHABITATION 


78 “The emergence of : ia CONAN WAAAY. 





dohnenteectiDe Ginna webore cohabitation as an acceptable 
context for childbearing has 
changed the family-formation 
landscape. Individuals still value 
the idea of a two-parent family 
but no longer consider it 
necessary for the parents 
to be married.” 


“There are 
no rich people 
on death row. 

They have good 
lawyers.” 





60+ 


e-mail messages Waldorf received 
about the opinion piece 


—Christina Gibson-Davis, 





S54 


percentage of low-income 
students who attend one of the 
238 most selective universities 





$8.80 


Waldorf’s hourly wage for her 
work-study job 
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professor of sociology, on 
marriage and cohabitation 
trends (The Associated 


—James Coleman, the John S. Bradway 
Professor of Law and codirector of the 
Wrongful Convictions Clinic, on the decline 


Press) : of the death penalty in North Carolina 
: (The Chronicle) 





DEMOCRACY 


“The economic gulf between ordinary Americans and 
the people who represent them in the halls of power 
raises serious Questions about Our democratic Orocess.’ 


—Nicholas Carnes, assistant professor of public policy at the Sanford School of Public Policy, on 
the lack of blue-collar workers in government, a phenomenon he examines in his new book, White- 
Collar Government: The Hidden Role of Class in Economic Policy Making (The Washington Post) 


MARINE BIOLOGY 


“This is why when you get pinched by a crab you’re like, 
‘What the heck? That’s a tiny little crab.’ ” 
—Sheila Patek Ph.D. ’01, biology professor and 


founder of the Patek Lab, on her research of the 
strike mechanics of mantis shrimp (Wired) 





AIRPORTS 


“From a real technological 
point of view, we're going 
to go just as fast, but 
were going to learn a 
thousand times more 
information.” 

—Joel Greenberg Ph.D. 712, research 
scientist in Duke's Imaging and 
Spectroscopy Program, on the 

program's progress in developing more 


advanced airport luggage scanners 
(FastCoDesign.com) 





MANDELA 


“For him, 
the future 
is about 
collaborating 
with people 
across all 
spectrums and 
turning around 
something 
that was 
hurting all of 


our souls.” 


—Sasha Zients, a Duke freshman from 
South Africa whose family hosted the 
late Nelson Mandela after he was re- 
leased from Jail (Huffington Post) 


DRUGS 


“Drugs may poison and 
consume or use up our 
bodies, just as cars 
consume and use up 
our environment, 
but they powerfully | 
satisfy the desires ee 
albeit fleetingly) ‘ sai i 
of persons om 
whose hearts < 
and minds <a 
are conditi of. 
to 

















—Luke BretHerton, associate professor 

— of theological ethics at Duke's divinity 
school, on a theological approach 

to the legalization of marijuana (ABC.net) 


GAP YEARS 

“My advice is this: The rest of your life you are going to be 
an engineer, a scientist, or a doctor. This could be your last 
chance to be something else. Take it.” 


—Robert Malkin M.S. ’90, Ph.D. ’93, professor of the practice in biomedical engineering, on the value 
of taking a gap year between undergraduate and graduate/medical school (Science) 
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Historic effort: Despite a loss against Texas A&M in the Chick-fil-A Bowl, Duke 
football had plenty to celebrate. The 2013 campaign included the team’s first 


ten-win season, a second straight bowl trip, All-American honors, a national 
ranking, and several national coach awards for head coach David Cutcliffe. 


Setting Things Right 


Duke Law’s Wrongful Convictions Clinic helps prove innocence. 


fter a 1995 conviction for first-degree murder, Lamonte Armstrong 

spent sixteen years in prison for a crime he didn’t commit. But things 

turned around in 2012, when he was released from prison and from his 
life sentence. And last December, Armstrong received a pardon of innocence 
from North Carolina Governor Pat McCrory. 

Both the release and the pardon came as a result of the efforts of Duke Law’s 
Wrongful Convictions Clinic. In fact, Armstrong is one of four wrongfully con- 
victed persons released over a four-year period because of the work of the clinic. 

No physical evidence linked Armstrong to the crime scene. He was impli- 
cated by an acquaintance who subse- 
quently recanted his testimony. New 
evidence presented in 2012 by Duke 
clinic faculty members, law students, 
and alumni prompted a Guilford 
County assistant district attorney and 
Greensboro Police detective to reex- 
amine physical evidence from the 
crime scene. They found additional 
evidence implicating the other person. 
Once Armstrong was released from 
prison, the clinic represented him 
through the pardon process. 
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Jon Gardiner 


More to Master 


Trustees approve new degree 
programs. 


Late last December, the board of 
trustees approved six new master’s 
degree programs that will begin in 
the fall of 2014: 


Bioethics and science policy, which 
brings together insights from law, sci- 
ence, technology, and ethics; 


Historical and cultural visualization, 
which connects computer science, engi- 
neering, classical studies, and art history 
by using technology to re-create art and 
architecture from the past; 


Medical physics, which is the basis for 
specialties such as radiology, radiation 
oncology, and nuclear medicine; it’s also 
the third graduate degree approved for 
Duke Kunshan University; 





Statistical science, created as a re- 
sponse to the rise of big data and the 
growing demand for skilled statisticians; 


Economics and computation: a joint 
effort of the computer science and eco- 
nomics departments, the degree aims to 
equip economists with more sophisti- 
cated computation skills and develop 
computer scientists who are more knowl- 
edgeable about economic principles. 


The board also approved a Ph.D. pro- 
gram in biostatistics, meant to prepare 
biostatisticians for medical research. 


FROM! HEPRESIDENT 


Interconnected Knowledge 


and the Twenty-First-Century University 


hat is a research 
university, and 
what value can it 


offer to society? Recently, this 
question has sparked discus- 
sion around the world, and 
Duke is in the midst of the 
conversation. 

Last fall, the associations of 
leading academic institutions 
in the U.S., Europe, Australia, 
and China attempted to an- 
swer this question with a doc- 
ument called the Hefei 
Statement—a powerful piece 
of thinking, remarkable for its 
depth of reflection on the 
function and value of research 
universities. I later met with 
twelve Chinese university 
presidents and a comparable 
number of American univer- 
sity presidents in Chicago, 
where I saw an emerging 
forum for candid exchange 
about challenges and best 
practices. 

Research universities occupy 
a distinctive niche in higher 
education. Relatively few in 
number and serving a relatively 
select portion of the popula- 
tion, they have a disproportion- 
ately large impact. Research 
universities have produced 
great discoveries—leading to 
new economic activity and im- 
proved quality of life—as well 
as leaders for virtually every 
sector of modern societies. 

The Hefei Statement also 
describes their more profound 
benefits. Research universities 
serve as “storehouses of knowl- 
edge and broad capabilities 
that provide an underlying 
state of preparedness... that 


business, government, and 
communities can draw upon 
to help deal with the unex- 
pected and the unknown.” 
Universities, then, are a space 
of exploration, places where 
questions are asked and mental 
skills are developed without 
reference to immediate use 
alone, thus laying down a body 
of powers and understandings 
that can later be activated, 
brought into new combina- 
tions, and put to uses that 
could not be foreseen at the 
time they were first developed. 
There are then two key 
challenges for research univer- 
sities. The first is how to win a 
margin of public protection 
for their deep mission so they 
can do the unique things that 
meet society's long-term 
needs. The second is how to 
deliver that value to the fullest 
extent: How can we design 
our education today to meet 
the world’s needs tomorrow? 
No university or national 
system has devised a magic 
formula for training the sort of 
thoughtful, versatile graduate 
who will make a difference in 
the world. But what I find 
striking nowadays is the recog- 
nition by universities that they 
need to ask themselves the 


to experiment in exploring 
possible answers. 

~ At Duke we are committed 
to a broad, integrative liberal- 
arts curriculum—with new 
dimensions. This year, a new 
program called Bass Connec- 
tions will create, alongside our 
traditional curriculum, a com- 


plementary approach to learn- 
ing based on contemporary 
problems. Undergraduate and 
graduate students will exam- 
ine the issues of global health, 
energy, information, educa- 
tion and human development, 
and the study of the human 
brain—drawing on a range of 
disciplines including the sci- 
ences, economics, ethics, psy- 
chology, law, policy, and the 
study of culture. Students will 
be able to take courses, join 
research teams, and gain first- 
hand experience in real-world 
settings. We believe Bass Con- 








principle of understanding 
knowledge as something not 
yet found, never completely 
to be discovered, and search- 
ing relentlessly for it as such.” 
This claim—that no one has 
the whole truth yet, that the 
truth is something that can 
only be advanced toward bet- 
ter and better approximations 
through an ongoing act of in- 
quiry—this is the spirit that 
still animates the modern re- 
search university. In this con- 
cept, professors and students 
are explorers and discoverers 
together, and every idea, how- 


Higher education has always shared 
ideas across national boundaries. 


nections will help to shape 
students who are skilled at 
integrating knowledge and 
telligence to solve real-world 
problems. 

Universities have a great 
deal to learn from one an- 
other. Fortunately, higher 
education has always shared 
ideas across national bound- 
aries. Our American system is 
actually a hybrid of elements 
derived from medieval France, 
Reformation England, nine- 
teenth-century Germany, and 
more recently, the imported 
brainpower of faculty and 
students from East and South 
Asia. 

Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
one of the principal inventors 
of the new model of research 
university, defined its essential 
spirit this way: “Everything 
depends upon holding to the 
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ever final it may seem, not 
only can be, but needs to be, 
questioned, tested, reconsid- 
ered, for knowledge to keep 
advancing. 

No research university ever 
perfectly lives up to this ideal, 
but all universities become 
better when they remember it 
and strive to make it real. This 
is a moment of opportunity 
for Duke and for all universi- 
ties as we are pushed to keep 


better answers to the question 
of what a university at its best 
can be. None of us can find 
the answer alone, but we can 
make progress if we work to- 
gether. I welcome all partners 
in this shared quest. 

-Richard H. Brodhead 


This is adapted from Brodheads 
remarks at Tsinghua Univer- 
sity, Beijing, in January. 
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At a Glance 


Number of students who traveled to 


Germany with university programs in 2013: : 


102 


Current students whose home country is 
Germany: 


52 


German nationals working at Duke: 


43 


Alumni living in Germany: 


375 


Of the 50 percent of 2013 graduates who 
studied abroad, here’s the school-by- 
school breakdown: 





92% Trinity students 


Key Duke connections: 


Founded in 1988—before the fall of the 
Berlin Wall—Duke in Berlin is one of 
several programs that accommodate 
engineers. Others include Duke in 
Madrid. 


Duke’s David M. Rubenstein Rare Book 
and Manuscript Library includes a rare 
manuscript of treatments and remedies 
for various ailments written by an un- 
known seventeenth-century German 
physician. 


The Nasher Museum boasts two pieces 
of influential artwork by German-Swiss 
expressionist painter Paul Klee, Bauch- 
tanz and Ausgang. 


The German department has a full-size 
cardboard cutout of German Chancel- 
lor Angela Merkel that, when not loom- 
ing over department offices, is used in 
student plays. 
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Ich bin ein Ingenieur 


or an engineering student fac- 
ing strict course requirements, 
it can be hard to squeeze ina 
semester abroad. The spring 
semester of Duke in Berlin, however, en- 
ables engineers to experience a foreign 
country while staying on track with their 
academics—thanks to collaboration 
among the Pratt 
School of Engi- 
neering, the Ger- 
man studies 
department, and 
the Global Educa- 
tion Office. “It was 
a victory on our 
side to coordinate 
schools that don’t 
normally work to- 
gether at that 
level of Curricu- 
lum,” says William 
Donahue, aca- 
demic director of 
Duke in Berlin and 
chair of Duke’s 
German studies 
department. 

“The challeng- 
ing part was that 
you weren't sim- 
ply taking engi- 
neering courses,” recalls 


eled with the program last 
year. “You had to be able to 
learn the language before 
you could learn the engi- 
neering.” Pratt students ar- 
rive in Germany one month early for 
intensive language and cultural prepara- 
tion, which gives them the foreign vo- 
cabulary they’ll need to survive at 
Technische Universitat. There, they take 
classes taught entirely in German, right 








Wall flowers: David 
junior Erick Lowe, who trav- Lang (left) and Tony 
Fierro lean against the 
East Side Gallery, a 
memorialized section 
of the Berlin Wall. 





along with native students. While some 
students arrive with little or no foreign 
language background, ultimately they 
perform “amazingly well in these 
courses,” reports Donahue. 

Beyond the classroom, students visit 
engineering marvels such as the BMW 
plant and the Deutsches Museum, the 
world’s largest 
museum of sci- 
ence and technol- 
ogy. They also 
tour historical 
sites such as the 
Buchenwald con- 
centration camp 
and the city of 
Leipzig, the birth- 
place of protests 
that initiated the 
fall of commu- 
nism in Eastern 
Europe. While liv- 
ing with German 
host families, stu- 
dents discover 
the artistic 
bounty of Berlin, 
from grand opera 
houses and hip 
music venues to 
world-class muse- 
ums and quirky street art. 
Other opportunities include 
attending the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic as well as the 
famed Berlinale, an interna- 
tional film festival second 
only to Cannes. 

“We want to promote opportunities 
for our students to immerse themselves 
in a different culture so they can be- 
come more globally aware citizens,” says 
Linda Franzoni M.S. ’88, Ph.D. ’91 associ- 
ate dean at Pratt. —Elizabeth Van Brocklin 
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‘Father of 
Sociobiology’ 
Joins the 


Nicholas Colony 


E.O. Wilson will teach 
annually and has brought his 
foundation to Duke. 


e’s twice won the nonfiction 

Pulitzer Prize and is the leading 

authority on the study of ants. 
Renowned scientist E.O. Wilson is teach- 
ing at Duke, and he brought his biodi- 
versity foundation with him. 

Under the agreement, the Harvard 
University professor emeritus will house 
his foundation at the Nicholas School of 
the Environment. In March, the school 
will open Duke Environment Hall, a new 
building with green design and energy- 
saving features. The foundation will pro- 
vide new research opportunities for 
graduate students. 

In February, Wilson taught a one-week 
course, “Biodiversity and the Meaning of 
Human Existence,” focusing on some of 
the topics addressed in his recently re- 
leased work The Meaning of Human Exis- 
tence, to sixteen graduate students. The 
lectures are available on iTunes U. 





Science guy: Wilson created a foundation 
that brings opportunities to grad students. 


“erry Bauer 


“It’s very deep-dive 
digging into the nuts their recommendation. “It’s very deep-dive 
and bolts of how 
companies work.” 


BOOKBAG yi 


ECON 195S: 
The Goodner Equity Project 


THE CATALYST: Blake Goodner '96 believes he’s gained much from 
his Duke experience. As a cofounder of the investment company 
Bridger Capital, he also has gained financial expertise, including 
hedge-fund analysis. A class designed to “provide current Duke stu- 
dents with a real-world Wall Street experience” would be “a powerful 
and enduring way to give back,” he says. After making his intention 
known, he connected with associate professor of economics Emma 
Rasiel, and they fashioned the equity analysis class, which they co- 
teach. Goodner joins the class from New York by videoconference 
every second week. “It makes for a broader student experience,” says 
Rasiel of the co-teaching format. “The students hear and are reminded 
that there isn’t a right answer all the time. There’s more than one way.” 


THE GIST: Ten students—who must apply for the one-day-a-week, 
two-and-a-half-hour class—work in pairs and come up with reports 
that give “buy” or “sell” recommendations for companies, ranging from 
Starbucks to Western Union. “Typically, | look for a mix of potential 
world-beater companies that most people know, high-growth compa- 
nies where there may be a debate about the sustainability of the 
growth, and value companies that may recently have struggled and/or 
are in turnaround mode,” Goodner says. Students evaluate two compa- 
nies during the semester. 


THE TWIST: The research teams must find 
an angle on the company that gives heft to 


digging into the nuts and bolts of how 
companies work,” says Rasiel. “We try to 
see what we can identify that others 
haven't.” So, students must push them- 
selves to find creative analytical approaches. Last spring, for instance, 
one team compared Under Armour athletic wear to Nike athletic wear 
by polling 100 Duke athletes about the quality of UA’s apparel, its 
wicking qualities versus Nike’s products, its brand image, and whether 
the company’s focus on lacrosse teams has paid off. Goodner grills 
each team on its investment theses, just as would happen in the real 
world; the class votes on the strongest presentation. “They’ve got to 
prove their story is a good one,” says Rasiel. 


ASSIGNMENT LIST: Author Michael Lewis’ acclaimed work The Big 
Short is required reading, punctuating the course’s emphasis on expe- 
rience beyond the usual classroom. “It’s one of the more insightful 
books about the credit crisis that led to the economic downturn in 
2008, from which our economy is still recovering,” says Rasiel. “The 
other books on the reading list are primarily about hedge funds, but 
one cannot fully understand the hedge-fund industry without putting 
it in the perspective of the overall economic environment.” 


WHAT YOU MISSED: Perhaps some good investor information. 
After their time in the class is long over, students watch the stock mar- 
ket and talk with Goodner about the prescience of their research. 
“Teaching this class has been reinvigorating in many ways for me and 
has provided me with fresh perspectives on some stocks | thought | al- 
ready knew well,” says Goodner. “The Duke students use social media 
in ways | hadn’t imagined, which in some cases has provided very 
unique investment insights.” 

—Adrienne Johnson Martin 
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Steven Blaser 
Major: Public Policy, Economics with 
finance concentration 


Hometown: Bedford, New York 


ONTHEPLAZA 


Mind Your Money 


Promoting smart savings on and off campus 


rowing up, Steven Blaser 
G gleaned from his parents the 

value of saving a hard-earned 
dollar. But he noticed a shortage of 
understanding about basic financial 
concepts among many of his peers. 
In February 2012, Blaser started 
Duke/Durham Saves, an affiliate of 
Duke’s Financial Economics Center. 
Inspired by the national America 
Saves campaign, Blaser’s local initia- 


we 





without the easy opportunity to do 
it, it never gets done.” 

To erase these barriers, Duke/ 
Durham Saves works with two local 
credit unions—Self-Help and the 
Duke Federal Credit Union—to set up 
“incentivized” savings accounts that 
require small opening balances and 
are designed for long-term savings. 
College students and employed 
adults can then easily open college 


os 


Megan Morr 


No small feat: Blaser animates financial concepts with Durham kids. 


tive promotes financial literacy and 
smart saving habits in the Durham 
community as well as on campus. 
According to Blaser, a senior, 
sometimes people go without bank 
accounts because they lack the mini- 
mum opening balance needed to 
open one. Some harbor a distrust of 
banks, while others simply put it off. 
“It’s not necessarily that people don’t 
want to save,” he says. “It’s just that 
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accounts, start retirement funds, and 
avoid debt. 

Duke/Durham Saves also works 
to instill financial mindfulness in 
Durham’s younger population. Once 
a week at a local Boys & Girls Club, 
Blaser teaches kids ages eight to 
twelve how to make sound financial 
decisions when facing adversity or 
stress. They role-play to make dry fi- 
nancial concepts more dynamic and 


memorable. “It’s actually sometimes 
more productive when people feel 
like they’re not even learning,” re- 
ports Blaser. “You're getting the con- 
cepts in but you’re doing it in a fun 
way.” Also in the works are granting 
microloans to local youth and pairing 
Durham kids with Duke student 
mentors. 

Resources for smart savings are 
needed on campus, too. Recently, a 
controversial op-ed in The Chronicle, 
“| came to Duke with an empty wal- 
let,” reinforced the need for Blaser’s 
work. “There’s this idea at Duke that 
everyone is really wealthy, but the 
reality is that more than 40 percent 
of students are on financial aid,” 
Blaser notes. “Duke is not necessar- 
ily this hot pocket of wealth that 
people would expect.” 

Responding to these assumptions, 
Duke/Durham Saves holds office 
hours in the Financial Aid Office, 
where Blaser and his colleagues ad- 
vise students on credit cards, invest- 
ing, and taxes. They’re working on 
creating mini-videos to publicize 
less-expensive options for food, 
entertainment, and transportation, 
as well as posting DukeCard target 
checkpoints on Twitter. He also 
wants to create forums where stu- 
dents can overcome embarrassment 
and shame by talking about financial 
situations in a secure environment. 
Blaser hopes to involve recent 
alumni by inviting them to share 
how they’re handling college loans 
or changing financial situations after 
graduating. 

While supervising Duke/Durham 
Saves, Blaser still finds time to teach 
a house course on personal finance; 
review social strategy for the Innova- 
tion & Entrepreneurship Initiative; 
direct North Carolina Common 
Sense, a government transparency 
nonprofit he created as a sopho- 
more; and socialize with his Pi Kappa 
Phi brothers. 

- Elizabeth Van Brocklin 








REPORT CARD 


VAOIKE The year in MOOCS 


total enrollments 


594,994 


students visited the course website at least once 


443,256 


enrolled students watched at least one video 


108,474 


students attempted the first assessment 
activity in their course 


29,551 


students completed their course* 





*Most students don’t enroll in a MOOC intending to complete all 
the coursework; course completion is defined as when a 
student attempts the final course assessment activity. 










about whether Duke should add a 

softball team is over. Softball will be- by the NCAA. 

come Duke's twenty-seventh varsity team 

with its anticipated debut in spring 2018. —__ will make it the twelfth ACC school with a 

In addition, Duke announced plans to 
increase the number of scholarships for 

women’s fencing, swimming and diving, 


Competing for Better 
Global Education 


Ideas aim at science and math curricula. 


ak challenge was to come up with new ideas for 


improving science and math education in the 

US. and India in forty-eight hours. While all 
earned praise, three of those initiatives earned cash 
prizes that benefited nonprofit organizations. 

The competition was part of the 2014 Winter 
Forum, the annual two-and-a-half-day symposium on 
a topic of global concern sponsored by the Office of 
Undergraduate Education and hosted by the Sanford 
School’s Center for Child and Family Policy. About 
100 students return to campus during winter break to 
work in small groups that include faculty members and 
relevant experts and specialists. Guest speakers offer in- 
spiration. This time speakers included former North 
Carolina governors Jim Hunt and Beverly Perdue; Dan 
Kimberg 07, founder of Student U, a Durham-based 
education program; and as the keynote speaker, Maya 
Ajmera M.P.P. 93, who started the Global Fund for 
Children while a graduate student in public policy. 

First place went to the STEM Pal’s group, which 
recommended creating a website that shared science 
and math curricula between the U.S. and India. The 
proposal also calls for creating customized science lab 
kits to build practical items such as lamps, pumps, or 
latrines. The Learning Is My Job team won second 
place for its idea to pay middle-schoolers to teach 
and serve as role models to younger children to help 
address student retention issues. The third-place 
winner—also awarded “people’s choice” by the audi- 
ence—was Gearing Up. The team proposed a bicycle 
repair program that teaches basic principles of engi- 
neering and physics. 

The winning teams received $1,500, $1,000, and 
$500 respectively. The “people's choice” team received 
another $500 to donate. 


More Players on the Field 


Women’s athletics adds softball and scholarships. 


gram with the maximum quantity allowed 


T* years-long, hotly contested debate and track and field to provide each pro- 


The university's arrival on the diamond 
softball team and bring Duke's total num- 


ber of women’s teams to fourteen, one 
more than men’s athletic teams. 
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Still in bloom 


The Sarah PR Duke Gardens will celebrate seventy-five years this spring. By Elizabeth Van Brocklin 


In the 1930s, Sarah P. Duke expresse 


»d her hopes that a public garden would not only “be a great attraction 


but of distinct educational value.” Over the years, the gardens have provided the setting for many stories— 


of courtship and marriage, exploration and exercise, and learning and contemplation. 


Le On), Over the Years: A Timeline of the Sarah P Duke Gardens 


a 

é 
Early 1930s: Idea for a garden pro- 
posed by Frederic Hanes, president of 


the American Iris Society and a faculty 
member of the Duke Medical School. 


1934: Hanes secures founding gift from 
Sarah P. Duke, widow of Benjamin N. 


1936: Plantings suffer from flooding 
and disease. Hanes works with Mary 
Duke Biddle, a 1906 grad, to establish 
a new garden on higher ground. 


1945: Gardens placed under control of 
the Duke botany department. 


1968: Dedication of H.L. Blomquist 
Garden of Native Plants, named for 
Hugo L. Blomquist, the first chair of the 
botany department. 


1984: Asiatic Arboretum established. 


2001: Doris Duke Center and Gardens 
dedicated. 
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2005: Establishment of Memorial 
Garden, where alumni can have their 
ashes buried. Courtney Shives Jr. ’66 
used humor when choosing the inscrip- 
tion for his marker, which reads, “I'd 
rather be in Cameron.” 


2007: William LeFevre named gardens’ 
fifth, and first full-time, director. Dedica- 
tion of the Durham/Toyama Sister Cities 
Pavilion in the Asiatic Arboretum. 


2009: Gardens named one of the 
South’s best public gardens by Southern 
Living magazine. 


2012: Dedication of Charlotte Brody 
Discovery Garden, an organic food gar- 
den and pilot project for the national 
Sustainable Sites Initiative. 





\@ 





M 
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2013: Duke Gar- 
dens receives the 
2013 Horticu/ture 
Magazine Award 
for Garden Excel- 
lence from the 
American Public 
Gardens Associa- 
tion; also named 
among the na- 
tion’s top-10 pub- 
lic gardens by 
tripadvisor.com. 










2014: Celebration 
of the 75th an- 
niversary of the 
gardens’ dedica- 
tion on May 2. 
Alumni chairs from each decade of the 
gardens’ existence to be honored. 





75th Anniversary Event on May 2 


teresa.dark@duke.edu. 


Sponsored by The Mary Duke Biddle Foundation, the anniversary 
event will be held at the Doris Duke Center. For tickets, e-mail 


Orla Swift 







Time travel: Lib and Ralph Rogers in 1943 
(right) and in 2011 (above) 


Two lovebirds still going steady 


ladybug lands on her shoulder. Her husband, Ralph Rogers ’45, 
reaches over to brush it away, and then he leads her down the 
gravel path, past the fishpond and a little wooden bridge. “We can recog- 
nize some of the original trees here,” Lib says. “It was always beautiful, 

but nothing like the variety of plants they have now.” 


| ib Stutts Rogers ’47 is too busy gazing at the flora to notice when a 


The couple are taking one of their regu- 
lar walks in the Sarah P. Duke Gardens, a 
tradition since they were students in the 
1940s. Back then, Lib would trek from the 
former Woman's College to the gardens— 
then little more than a slope of terraced 
beds—to meet Ralph, who was attending 
Duke through the Navy officer-training 
program. They would go on double dates 
with their classmates, and in later years, 
they took up jogging. 

Inspired by their love for the place, they 
commissioned a stone sculpture, which is 
set in the path behind the South Lawn. 

Now in their late eighties, the pair have 
slowed only slightly to a brisk stroll. All 
those walks have helped them stay in good 
health, and they plan to keep it up “as long 
as we can put one foot in front of the other 
and not fall over,” Lib laughs. “And as long 
as our shoes hold out,” pipes in Ralph. 


Huckleberry hound: How to save and propagate a plant 


n 2004, Stefan Bloodworth was wan- 

dering around his family’s property in 

Durham when he came across an unfa- 
miliar plant. A seasoned horticulturalist, 
Bloodworth can name most plants he en- 
counters—but this one was strange. Using 
a taxonomic key, he identified the colony 
as box huckleberry, Gaylussacia brachycera. 
He had stumbled upon one of the rarest 
shrubs in North America. 





A tree’s rings can help determine its 
age, but plants grow without leaving age 
markers. However, a large colony of box 
huckleberry in New Jersey is believed to 
be 10,000 years old—possibly the oldest 


living organism on Earth. Bloodworth 
dug up a small section and transferred it 
to the gardens. Since then, the slow- 
growing plant has quintupled in size. 

As curator of the H.L. Blomquist Gar- 
den of Native Plants, Bloodworth has 
been procuring and propagating plants for 
more than a decade. “I’m basically a mu- 
seum curator, he says. With 11,000 
species of native plants to choose from, 
Bloodworth isnt focused on acquiring 
quantity. He collects in the name of “con- 
servation education,” which occasionally 
involves rescue missions. 


A decade later, what began as ten tiny Lewis 
heartleaf plants has grown to nearly 500. 


About ten years ago, he went to save a 
patch of Lewis’ heartleaf, a rare wild gin- 
ger, growing on a section of highway in 
Durham. “I was interested in it in partic- 
ular because Dr. [Hugo] Blomquist was 
an expert on our native wild gingers,” re- 
calls Bloodworth, “so rescuing seemed ap- 
propriate.” After getting permission from 
the landowner, typically Bloodworth trav- 


els to the rescue site with a crew of volun- 
teers. “We'll walk in there with a shovel 
and usually plastic grocery bags,” he says. 
They gently uproot the plant and place it 
in a bag, along with a bit of indigenous 
soil to capture microbes and fungi vital to 
its survival. 

Back at the gardens, Bloodworth pots 
the plants in the nursery. After a couple 
of years, he moves them to the gardens. 
A decade later, what began as ten tiny 
Lewis’ heartleaf plants has grown to 
nearly 500. 

“A plant in the wild should always stay 
in the wild,” says Bloodworth, 
because uprooting a plant can 
be damaging. But in certain 
cases, rescue missions are justi- 
fied. He remembers trekking to Greens- 
boro one year, where the construction of 
a lake would inevitably drown a patch of 
woodland wildflowers. “The site where 
they were growing is now under water,” 
says Bloodworth. “We're rescuing plants 
that are in danger of being bulldozed or 
flooded. If we didn't dig those plants up, 
they would die.” 
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clinical oncologist and director 
of the breast-cancer program 
at the Duke Cancer Institute, 
was named one of Time maga- 
zine’s 100 most influential peo- 
ple. A leader in breast-cancer 
research, she has developed 
treatments that target the 
HER2 protein present in a par- 
ticularly aggressive type of 
breast cancer. 


Senior Perry Simmons won 
the 2013 National Football 
Foundation National Scholar- 
Athlete Award, presented by 
Fidelity Investments. The 
award salutes student-athletes 
who show strong citizenship 
and leadership both on cam- 
pus and on the field. Simmons 
is Majoring in civil engineering 
and has been on the starting 
lineup since his freshman year. 


/ 


| 
{ 


Sanette Tanaka 712 and senior 
Daniel Strunk were among 
twelve Americans awarded the 
George J. Mitchell Scholarship, 
which funds one year of grad- 
uate study at a university in 
Ireland and is sponsored by 
the U.S.-lreland Alliance. A 
double-major in public policy 
and history and formerly 
editor of The Chronicle, Tanaka 
plans to use the scholarship to 
study creative digital media 

at the Dublin Institute of Tech- 
nology. Strunk, a Robertson 
Scholar who is majoring in 
political science and econom- 
ics, aims to study politics at 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


Graduate students Sarah 
Jones Dickens ’07 of the De- 
partment of Art, Art History & 
Visual Studies, Caroline 
Garriott of the Department 

of History, and McKenzie 
Johnson of the University 
Ph.D. Program in Environmen- 
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tal Policy each have received 
awards under the Fulbright- 
Hays Doctoral Dissertation 
Research Abroad Program. To 
pursue their research, Dickens 
plans to travel to Cambodia; 
Garriott hopes to travel to 
Brazil, Peru, Spain, and 
Portugal; and Johnson expects 
to travel to South Sudan. 


Freshman Hayes Griffin was 
published in the scientific jour- 
nal Evolution for research he 
conducted in high school on 
the evolution of sexual im- 
printing. Griffin and his partner 
also became regional finalists 
in the Siemens Competition 
for Math, Science, and Tech- 
nology and were invited to 
present their findings at the 
annual conference of the 
Society for Mathematical 
Biology. Griffin is considering 
a major in mechanical 
engineering. 


a 





Richard J. Powell received 
the Lawrence A. Fleischman 
Award for Scholarly Excellence 
in the Field of American Art 
History from the Smithsonian 
Archives of American Art. A 
member of the Duke faculty 
since 1989, Powell is the John 
Spencer Bassett Professor of 
art and art history. 


President Richard H. 
Brodhead is one of four 2013 
Academic Leadership Award 
recipients from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Ina 
press release, the corporation 
cited Brodhead for promoting 
such values as “access and 
excellence, a commitment to 
liberal arts, interdisciplinarity, 
and global engagement.” 

The award is in the form of 

a $500,000 grant to the 
institution to be used in 
support of each winner's 
academic priorities. 
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The Natural Disaster Beneath Your Feet 


streets of Washington by a research team from Duke, 
Boston University, and Gas Safety Inc. Some of the leaks 
could have posed explosion risks, according to the team. 
“Repairing these leaks will improve air quality, increase con- 
sumer health and safety, and save money,” says Robert B. Jack- 
son, a professor of environmental sciences, who led the study. 


N early 5,900 natural-gas leaks have been found under the 


The researchers mapped the gas leaks using a 
high-precision Picarro G2301 Cavity Ring-Down 
Spectrometer installed in a GPS-equipped car. Labo- 
ratory analyses confirmed that the isotopic chemical 
signatures of the methane and ethane found in the 
survey closely matched that of pipeline gas. 
Methane levels in some leaks were as high as 89 
parts per million, about forty-five times higher than 
normal background levels. 


Last year, the team discovered 3,300 natural-gas leaks be- 
neath Boston. Like Washington and Boston, many U.S. cities 
have aging pipeline infrastructure that may be prone to leaks. 


The researchers recommend coordinated gas-leak mapping 
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campaigns in cities where the infrastructure is deemed to 
be at risk. 
Nationally, natural-gas pipeline failures cause am average of 


seventeen fatalities, sixty-eight injuries, and $133 
million in property damage annually, according to 
the U.S. Pipeline and Hazardous Materials Safety 
Administration. Natural gas also contains methane, 
a powerful greenhouse gas that can catalyze ozone 
formation. Pipeline leaks are the largest human- 
caused source of methane in the U.S. and con- 
tribute up to $3 billion of lost and unaccounted-for 
natural gas each year. 


Robert Jackson, Nicholas School of the Environment 


HEALTH 


Swatting Birds, Dodging Bees 


ess than two-thirds of doctors and teenage patients talk about sex, sex- 

uality, or dating during yearly checkups, according to a Duke Medi- 

cine study published in JAMA Pediatrics last December. The 
conversations that do occur usually last just over thirty seconds, on average. 

“Its hard for physicians to treat adolescents and help them make healthy 
choices about sex if they don't have these conversations,” says a lead author, 
Stewart Alexander, associate professor of medicine at Duke. “For teens who 
are trying to understand sex and sexuality, not talking about sex could have 
huge implications.” 

To capture naturally occurring conversations, Duke researchers gathered 
audio recordings of annual visits, including camp and sports physicals, for 
253 adolescents. The teens, ages twelve to seventeen, visited pediatricians and 
family-medicine physicians at eleven clinics in North Carolina. 

The researchers listened to the recordings for any mention of sexual activ- 
ity, sexuality, or dating. They found that physicians brought up sex in 65 per- 
cent of visits, with conversations lasting an average of thirty-six seconds. 

Adolescents’ engagement in these discussions varied, with female adoles- 
cents more than twice as likely to talk about sex than their male counterparts. 
About half the teens answered with yes or no responses, and only 4 percent 
of teens had prolonged conversations with their doctors. None of the adoles- 
cents initiated discussions on sex, reinforcing the need for physicians to start 
the conversation. 

Longer visits and confidentiality both raised the chances that sex was 
mentioned. Only 31 percent of visits included a confidential discussion— 
that is, without a parent present—but when they did, sex was four times 
more likely to come up. 
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ENGINEERING 


Not Real, 
but Real Good 


thletes who suffer from torn-car- 

tilage injuries may soon be in 

luck. Mimicking the strength and 
suppleness of natural cartilage is tricky, 
but Duke researchers have developed a 
synthetic version that comes pretty close 
to the real thing. 

Articular cartilage, the tissue between 
bones and joints, enables us to bend body 
parts like elbows, hips, and knees. But 
overuse or injury can lead to wear-and- 
tear on cartilage, making movement 
painful and difficult. 

The new artificial cartilage is the result 
of collaboration between two Duke engi- 
neers: Farshid Guilak, professor of ortho- 
pedic surgery and biomedical engineering, 
and Xuanhe Zhao, assistant professor of 
mechanical engineering and materials sci- 
ence and founder of Duke’s Soft Active 
Materials Laboratory. 

In 2007, Guilak and his team designed 
a three-dimensional fabric “scaffold” into 
which stem cells could be injected and 
grown into articular cartilage tissue. Made 
of tiny woven fibers, the scaffold is about 
a millimeter thick, with 
each of its seven layers 
about as thick as a 
human hair. 

Next Guilak went 
hunting for the proper 
material to fill the 
empty spaces between 
the scaffold’s layers. 
Some materials he tried 
were too fragile, while 
others were too firm. 
Meanwhile, Zhao pro- 
posed a theory for durable hydrogels 
(water-based polymer gels). In 2012, he 
collaborated with a team from Harvard 
University to create a strong yet pliable in- 
terpenetrating-network hydrogel. 

Guilak and Zhao recently joined forces 
to insert hydrogel into the woven scaf- 
folds, the results of which appeared in the 
December 2013 issue of the journal Ad- 
vanced Functional Materials. While it’s not 
quite as good as natural cartilage, it is “a 
very promising candidate for artificial car- 
tilage in the future,” according to Zhao. 
So far, the design has outperformed other 
artificial replacements. 








An Alumni Faculty Fellow, Walter Sinnott-Armstrong is Chancey Stillman Professor of practical 
ethics in the philosophy department and the Kenan Institute for Ethics. His current work explores 
moral psychology and brain science, uses of neuroscience in legal systems, and freedom and re- 
sponsibility. He co-teaches a MOOC, “Think Again: How to Reason and Argue.” 


THE MUETIFESIPENTineES OF PrikeOsSOPrry 


You’ve become interested 
in the intersection of 
philosophy and neuro- 
science. What sparked 
that interest? 

It all started with a student 
taking my introductory 
ethics class [at Dartmouth]; 
she raised her hand and 
asked why we believe what 
we do about morality. | 
couldn't answer her ques- 
tion, but I was interested 
enough to find myself in a 
lot of conversations with 
neuroscientists. [he stu- 
dent, Jana Schaich Borg, 
and I went on to publish 
together. She’s now a post- 


doc at Duke. 


Are you now a philosopher 
or a neuroscientist, and is it 
clear what a philosopher is? 
Why can't someone be 
both? And is it clear what 
philosophy is? No. That's a 
wonderful thing, because it 
frees you to take up any 
topic you become inter- 
ested in. I am interested in 
moral intuition: Why do 
some people find it obvious 
that cannibalism, or incest, 
or abortion is immoral? 


Why do others disagree? 


Photography by Chris Hildreth 


Where do those intuitions 
come from? And should we 
trust those intuitions? 


You’re also drawn to 
argumentation, particularly 
in your online teaching. 
What should we know 
about argumentation? 
Arguments should not be 
like fights. The point of an 
argument should not be to 
beat the audience into sub- 
mission, but rather to un- 
derstand the reasons people 
have for their views. One of 
the sad things about our 
country today is that op- 
posing political parties 
don't even listen to each 
other. Republicans say goy- 
ernment is terribly ineffi- 
cient and ineffective. 
Democrats say a lot of peo- 
ple are hurting and need 
our help to improve their 
lives. I wish more political 
leaders would say, “Let's 
figure out the other side’s 
reasons, and then let's fig- 
ure out some path that 
takes into account their rea- 
sons, so that we can agree 
on a compromise.” 





Has philosophy always had 
something to say to the 
legal system? 

Philosophers always have 
been interested in the law. 
Lawyers are interested in 
arguments, and so are 
philosophers. The law often 
is trying to seek justice, try- 
ing to protect rights, and if 
youre trying to understand 
justice and rights, that’s a 
philosophical investigation. 
Still, there are differences. 
Legal argumentation begins 
with authorities—a consti- 
tution, statutes passed by 
legislatures, precedents es- 
tablished through court 
opinions. A philosopher 
does not take those author- 
ities for granted but instead 
asks whether and why exist- 
ing laws are justified: Why 
should freedom of religion 
be guaranteed? Why should 
people receive equal protec- 
tion? Why are unusual 
punishments worse than 
usual punishments? 


How has the legal system 
responded to findings in 
neuroscience? 

One example is punish- 
ment of juveniles. Judges, 
in their opinions, referred 
to the neuroscience of ado- 
lescent brain development 
when they ruled out life- 
without-parole for non- 
lethal crimes committed 
before the age of eighteen. 


Is there reason to be 
concerned that neuro- 
science could be used to 
evade moral responsibility? 
Behavior always has some 
neurological root. The 
question is not whether but 
how a desire is built into 
our brain, so we should not 
excuse everyone, though we 
should excuse some. People 
with mental illnesses 
should not be treated in the 
same way as people who 
know exactly what they are 
doing. The hard task is to 


draw those distinctions. 


-Robert J. Bliwise 


Alumni Faculty fellows are featured speakers on campus 
and at regional events: dukealumni.com/forever-learning/ 


regional-programs 
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AS ITS CONSTITUENCY. 






Tin sfage, a woman taps at 
eesynthesizers and drum 
boxes, creating alien noises 
- with her fingertips. Across 
[Ruston cofeseotmoloettetemuere 
OD Reolttevelofor-txernoet(eyal re. 
_. Tarpey listens with ear- 
phones askew. He tweaks dials 
that correspond to synths, drums, 


= and vocals, transforming Puctetulae! 
om. i racket into a starry, liquid melody. 
id ~ os j The music is neither of sea nor space, but some- 
ie where equally otherworldly: the Duke Coffeehouse, a 
48 . café and show venue straddling the Duke-Durham 
e border at the edge of East Campus. 


Weird but beautiful, was Tarpey’s first impression of 
the Coffeehouse, its walls painted with flying saucers 
and mythical beasts and air warmed by the scent of 
roasted beans. As a freshman barista, he learned to 
wield a steam wand, pull an espresso shot, and pour a 
latte. But beyond the art of coffee, Tarpey’s true call- 
ing was mixing sound for the legendary shows hosted 
by the Coffeehouse on the weekends. An established 
Durham venue, it draws musicians from around the 
‘Triangle, from across the country, and from as far as 
Canada and Europe. 

Tonight's lineup includes two local indie bands and 
the headliner, an “avant-pop” soloist from Estonia. As 
Tarpey continues to sound check, several baristas mill 
about the coffee bar. The Coffeehouse is run by stu- 
dents. They hire and train staff, stock and sell sun- 
dries, and book and manage performances. Each 
weeknight until 2 a.m., baristas attend to classmates, 

Magic portal: Students staff who come to socialize and study, grateful for a re- 
the entrance between sets. laxed alternative to the taut silence of the university's 
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Past masters: Former Coffeehouse employees 


libraries. But like a secret hideout in 
their own backyard, the Coffeehouse is 
lost on many students, who may spend 
their entire Duke tenure without know- 
ing it exists. 

The ones who did find and frequent it 
are preserved in a series of Polaroids 
taped around the sink. These alumni, all 
past employees, peer out at a Coffee- 
house much like the one in their memo- 
ries. Aside from new speakers installed 
last fall, change happens slowly here. 
“Nobody wants to get rid of stuff,” 
‘Tarpey says, referring to the storied 
bathroom walls, covered in a motley 
scripture of curses and benedictions: 
God is dead; We are young forever. He 
says at a recent staff meeting, “Some- 
body suggested, “Hey, maybe we should 
paint over the walls, and everyone else 
was like, “NOV ” 

The Coffeehouse lacks the university's 
signature gothic arches and gleaming 
new gadgetry. Instead, its congregants 
cherish trippy murals, long-dead appli- 
ances, and a jumble of mismatched fur- 
niture. “The Coffeehouse is my chapel,” 
says barista Lauren Feilich, a sophomore. 
This grungy mystique is what attracted 
barista Derek Saffe, a senior. “It had its 


own special aura when I first came in,” 
he recalls. “It was just very different from 
the Duke social venues that I was accus- 
tomed to. It’s like a little refuge from the 
sanitized nature of Duke that we're usu- 
ally given.” 

In its topsy-turvy glory, the Coffee- 
house is a place where you don’t have to 
be perfect. “No one’s social-climbing, no 
one’s trying to get further in i-banking, 
no one here is adding to their résumé,” 
says Feilich. “Besides dorm-room friend- 
ship, it’s the most organic kind of com- 
munity.” 

Founded in 1981 by SHARE, Duke’s 
first alternative living group, the Coffee- 
house tends to attract students of bo- 
hemian ilk, though it is avowedly 
non-exclusive, notable at a school where 
cliques hold sway. “It manages to draw 
in all kinds of students from all different 
Duke social circles,” attests former gen- 
eral manager Andrew Karim, a senior. 

Diverse as they may be, Coffeehousers 
share a thirst to set themselves apart 
from the masses. Rather than blending 
in, they willingly stick out, speak up, and 
stand apart. For those who cant easily 
find their place at Duke, who don’t think 
they should have one particular group, 


who fit precisely nowhere yet can get 
along with nearly everyone, the Coffee- 
house is like the Island of Misfit Toys, 
with prouder, self-proclaimed misfits. 

Tarpey, for example, doubles as both a 
fraternity brother and this year’s Coffee- 
house general manager. By the time he 
finishes sound check, a number of 
guests have wandered in—some stu- 
dents, but predominately Durham lo- 
cals. “It’s very refreshing to see people 
from Durham actually come here and 
interact with us,” says Saffe. The Coffee- 
house is one of the few on-campus loca- 
tions where this happens. “It’s a really 
nice reminder that there is a world out- 
side of [Duke],” adds Karim, “which I 
think is necessary.” 

As the house lights dim, the first of 
three bands takes the stage and strums 
the opening song. Tarpey has turned the 
soundboard over to sophomore Sharrin 
Manor, who gazes warily over the cryptic 
matrix of knobs and tiny blinking lights. 
A rookie at sound, it’s her first time in 
charge. She flounders to quiet a shriek of 
feedback and struggles to correct the 
brightness of the stage lights. 

The floor thumps with bass and the re- 
served foot-tapping of audience mem- 
bers, mostly hip twenty-somethings. 
Coffeehouse staffers are less inhibited, 
scurrying from the counter to serve caf- 
feine-craving customers, then to the en- 
trance to take admittance fees, and then 
to the sound booth to adjust a spotlight, 
bopping and dancing freely to the music 
all the while. 

By the time the third act begins to 
sing, Manor has figured out the sound- 
board. When the Estonian asks for blue 
light, Manor conjures it easily, her bare 
feet shuffling to the music. “The bands 
are understanding,” she says. “They 
know we're just kids.” From the floor, 
Feilich signals a thumbs up and grins 
from the edge of the sound booth. “I’m 
getting better at this!” exclaims Manor. 

“The Coffeehouse rules!” the headliner 
shouts, dissolving the final synth. “I wish 
I was a student again!” 

The main lights snap on, and once 
again the Coffeehouse is just a coffee- 
house. The last of the crowd melts away, 
and the bands pack their gear, while 
staffers wrap microphone cords, sort re- 
cycling, and rinse mugs in the sink. De- 
spite the late hour, the students appear in 
jubilant spirits when they finally depart 
for dorms and apartments, though it’s 
the coffee-scented sanctuary that feels 
most like home. @ 
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Asians at Duke 


A Multicultural Mosaic 


By Bridget Booher Photography by Chris Hildreth 


atherine Zhang didn’t know many other Asians when 







she was growing up in a white suburban neighborhood 
outside of Charlotte. As she got older and noticed 
cultural differences between her family and those of 
her friends and neighbors, Zhang wondered whether 
those differences were “because we were crazy or freaks or because 
we were Chinese.” 

Zhang, a senior, shared her observations last fall at “Behind the 
Yellow Mask,” an informal gathering of Asian and Asian-American 
students who explored notions of identity and assimilation (or not) 
into the Duke and Durham community. Some were from families who 

had lived in the U.S. for decades; others were international students 
who planned to return to their home countries as soon as 
they’d earned their Duke degrees. When asked how she 
identified herself, junior Nadia Estelle-Fiat, a cultural 
anthropology major, echoed an observation shared by 
several other students. “I never called myself Asian or 
thought about being Asian until | got to Duke. I’m from 
Thailand; I’m Thai.” 
Asian and Asian-American students represent the largest 
minority group on campus. Their presence is creating a ripple effect 
of institutional change along social, cultural, and academic lines. Just : 
as the continent of Asia encompasses a vast array of countries and . 
cultures, Duke’s Asian and Asian-American population is similarly 
multidimensional and multifaceted. Here are some of their experiences. 


oy 
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Senior lan Zhang was born in Duke Hospital 
when his father, Jing Zhang Ph.D. ’95, was 

a graduate student in cell biology. He is 
currently president of the Multicultural Greek 
Council (MGC), which consists of seven 
fraternities and sororities with a focus on 
Latino/a, Asian, and multicultural life. 


When I got to 
Duke, there was a 
perception that 
Greek life was the 
center of the social 
scene at Duke, so I 
initially planned to 
go through the rush 
process and join one 
of the fraternities in 
the IFC [Interfrater- 
nity Council]. But 
my freshman year, 

I met international 
students who had 
arrived straight from 
China, and I also 
took a Chinese 
language course and 
engaged with many 
other Chinese- 
American students. 
I realized there were 
parts of my identity 
that I'd never 
thought about, so 

I began the process 
of exploring and 
reclaiming that 

part of myself. 

I was drawn to 
Lambda Phi Epsilon 
because, like most of 
the MGC groups, it 
was a close-knit 
community. Some 
fraternities have 
more than 100 
members, but in my 
fraternity it feels 
more like a family. 
We all know each 


other and each 


other's parents. The 
other main differ- 
ence is where we 
focus our philan- 
thropy. We recently 
joined efforts with 
[South Asian-interest 
fraternity] Delta 
Sigma Iota to regis- 
ter hundreds of 
new bone-marrow 
donors on behalf of 
our community 
and our national 
philanthropies. 
MGC also works 
closely with the 
other Greek organi- 
zations to promote 
cross-council unity 
and promote under- 
standing of different 
cultural traditions. 
We sponsor the 
Greek Unity Blaze 
the Stage Stroll 
Show, where people 
from different chap- 
ters form teams and 
spend weeks practic- 
ing rhythmic dances. 
It’s the largest Greek 
unity event on cam- 
pus. [his year we 
had more than 200 
students participat- 
ing on twenty-eight 
teams, and more 
than 1,000 people 
attended the show in 
Page Auditorium. 


LAXMI RAJAK 


It wasn’t until I got to 
Duke that I started to 
think of myself as 
South Asian, and that 
was because of how 
other people defined 
me. I always just 
thought of myself as a 
girl from Nepal. At 
Duke, I think of my- 
self first as being from 
Nepal and then as an 
international student. 

When I was grow- 
ing up, my parents 
fought, and there was 
always chaos at home. 
Girls are viewed as 
someone else’s prop- 
erty in Nepal, and my 
father was very un- 
happy that he had 
three daughters and 
only one son. Dance 
gave me a way to ex- 
press those feelings of 
sadness, and it became 
a huge part of my 
identity. When I got 
to Duke, I auditioned 
and was accepted into 
Dhoom, which is a fu- 
sion dance group com- 
bining traditional and 
modern dance styles. 
Dhoom has given me 
a platform to continue 
my passion. 

Through my sum- 
mer internships, I’ve 
worked with children 
in Mumbai and with 
young girls in Kenya 
through WISER 


aking 
birth. A recipient 


) | 
), KaJaK NaS 


{Women’s Institute for 
Secondary Education 
and Research]. Before 
WISER, very few girls 
in the community 
went to secondary 
school. They would 
drop out or engage in 
transactional sex to get 
money for secondary- 
school fees, which 
could lead to preg- 
nancy or contracting 
HIV. By focusing on 
girls’ education, 
WISER has made the 
whole community 
stronger and healthier. 

I’ve been so fortu- 
nate to receive my ed- 
ucation, and I am 
grateful for all the op- 
portunities I have been 
given. Without the 
support and generosity 
of other people, I 
would have never 
made it to a place like 
Duke today. It has 
made me even more 
motivated to return to 
Nepal, where social 
and cultural practices 
like early marriage and 
dowry often do no 
favor for girls in their 
pursuit of education. 
However, through my 
personal experience, I 
believe that education 
is the most important 
way to empower 
women. 
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My ethnic identity had 
not been a marker for 
me until I got to Duke 
because of the predom- 
inance of Asian Ameri- 
cans where I grew up. I 
came to an ASA meet- 
ing because of the free 
food, but I ended up 
staying because of the 
people and the conver- 
sations taking place: 
What does it mean to 
say you are American, 
or Asian American? Is 
it when you get a green 
card? Or is it measured 
by how long you've 
been in the country? 

I know people who 

are third- and fourth- 
generation Americans, 
but they still are con- 
sidered Asian in their 
communities. 

While I’ve been 
here, ASA has ex- 
panded from being 
mostly a cultural and 
social organization to 
becoming more politi- 
cal. Our Voices series 
looks at issues related 
to Asian-American 


REMI SUN 


A second-generation Chinese American, senior Remi Sun grew up in Califor- 
nia’s Bay Area, which has one of the highest concentrations of Asian and 
Asian Americans in the U.S. Early in his freshman year, his quest for authentic 
Asian cuisine led him to a meeting of the Asian Students Association (ASA); 
he’s now the organization’s president. After graduating this spring, he'll join 
Boston Consulting Group’s San Francisco office as an associate consultant. 


politics broadly, and 
we also work with 
other groups like Mi 
Gente and the BSA 
[Black Student Al- 
liance] around themes 
like paths to citizen- 
ship or sexual stereo- 
typing of minorities. 
Another popular topic 
right now is the “bam- 
boo ceiling,” the pre- 
conceived perceptions 
people have about 
Asians and their ability 
to excel or not in 
certain jobs. 

On the other end of 
the spectrum are Duke 
students who aren't 
involved with ASA or 
other ethnic and cul- 
tural groups because 
they don’t see them- 
selves defined by their 
Asian-ness. They 
primarily identify as 
members of a particu- 
lar living group, or a 
club, or a multicultural 
dance group like 


DefMo. 
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YAN LI 


Yan Li is a staff psychologist at CAPS (Counseling and Psychological Services) 
specializing in international, immigrant, and Asian and Asian-American student 
populations. A practicing Buddhist and certified yoga instructor, she employs 

a counseling style integrating both Eastern and Western psychology, including 


mindfulness-based treatments and explorations of spirituality. 


It’s important to em- 
phasize that Asian and 
Asian Americans are the 
most ethnically diverse 
racial group in the U.S. 
It is crucial to avoid 


stereotyping and over- 
generalizing. So we pay 
attention to and under- 
stand their individual 
struggle within the con- 
text of their unique cul- 
tural, developmental, 
and social environment. 
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However, there are 
some challenges that 


Asian and Asian-Ameri- 


can students may be 
more likely to experi- 
ence. Acculturation 





conflicts between 
parents and children, 
struggle between 
interdependence and 
independence, great 
pressure to succeed 
academically, and the 
model-minority myth 
all can create tremen- 
dous stress and conflict, 


particularly for interna- 
tional and first-genera- 
tion Asian students. For 
example, if the parents 
don't speak English very 
well, the student might 
be trying to manage the 
family’s needs while 
simultaneously trying 
to keep up with classes 
and assimilating into 
a new culture and 
community. 
Developmentally, 
young adults this age 
are in the process of 
forming their adult 
identity. Asian and 
Asian-American stu- 
dents also have to think 
through what it might 
mean to have a bicul- 
tural identity. Are they 
Asian or American or 
both? At this crucial 
and sometimes crisis 
stage of their identity 
development, it is im- 
portant to help students 
connect or reconnect 
with their Asian and 
Asian-American her- 
itage. Hopefully, they 
will develop a positive 
and comfortable iden- 
tity as Asian or Asian 
American while devel- 
oping a deeper respect 
for other racial and 
cultural heritages. 


Most Western coun- 
seling approaches value 
individualism; they 
emphasize direct emo- 
tional expressiveness, 
self-responsibility, and 
freedom. Asians are less 
likely to express emo- 
tions openly or verbally. 
Most Asian students 
tend to link mind, 
body, and spirit to- 
gether to explain their 
health condition. It is 
important for mental- 
health professionals to 
employ more culturally 
sensitive and holistic 
approaches when work- 
ing with Asian students. 















LEO CHING 


Leo Ching came to Duke in 1994 as an assistant professor of Japanese cultural 
studies and became chair of the Asian and Middle 
graduate program in 2004. He is among a group of faculty members working ona 
proposal for an Asian American Studies certificate, which will be submitted this fall. 





The Asian-American 
experience, like the 
African-American expe- 
rience, is part of U.S. 
history. So viewing 
Asian-American studies 
as identity politics is 
the wrong approach. 
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Eastern Studies (AMES) under- 


For the certificate to 

be successful, we would 
want to attract interna- 
tional and non-Asian- 
American students 
interested in U.S. 
history. We also would 
want faculty members 
from a variety of disci- 
plines integrating mate- 
rial into their courses, 
and that’s where Duke’s 
interdisciplinary ap- 
proach would be to 
our advantage. 

Racism persists when 
there is ignorance. So 
an important part of 
addressing racism 
against African Ameri- 
cans has to do with 
educating people about 
things like the legacy of 
slavery and the impact 
of the civil rights move- 
ment. [The certificate 
also would include a 
service-learning compo- 
nent, whereby students 
would work directly 
with people in local 
Asian-American 
communities. 

Right now we dont 
teach Asian-American 
history in the public 
education system or at 
Duke. So when you 
have parties like Asia 
Prime [a 2013 party 
thrown by the Kappa 
Sigma fraternity] that 
play on racial stereo- 
types, it’s not surpris- 
ing. Making fun of 
other cultures has a 
long history—it’s based 
on ignorance and lack 
of understanding. It’s 
also why a lot of stu- 
dents, both Asian and 
non-Asian, didn’t see 
why those stereotypes 
were so hurtful. 
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CHARLOTTE KE 


During her time at Duke, junior Charlotte Ke has been a PathWays Chapel 
Scholar and a member of Duke’s InterVarsity Christian Fellowship (IVCF) and 
the coed service fraternity Aloha Phi Omega. She is general programming 
co-chair for the Duke Culture Initiative and vice president for political affairs 
of the Asian Students Association. 


The phrase “model 
minority” really ticks 
me off. On a personal 
level, the stereotype 
that Asians and Asian 
Americans are all 
math-science geniuses 
doesn't apply to me. 
And then when I do 
really well on some- 
thing, it’s taken away 
from me because the 
assumption is, © Well 
of course you did 
well, youre Asian.” 
Assigning accom- 
plishments to the race 
rather than the per- 
son erases the value 
of the individual. 
The model-minor- 
ity myth also erases 
the struggles of many 
Asian-American 
groups. For example, 


Hmong and Cambo- - 


dian Americans have 
the highest poverty 
rates of any ethnicity 
or race in the country 
as well as the lowest 
high-school gradua- 
tion rates. On aver- 
age, 50 percent of 


Asian-American 
women experience 
domestic violence in 
their lifetimes, but 
they are less likely to 
report than any other 
race for a multitude 
of reasons, including 
but not limited to 
fear of losing face as 
“model minorities.” 

It’s also frustrating 
to hear people talk 
about how Asians 
self-segregate. We 
hear that about IVCF, 
which has become 
predominantly Asian 
and Asian American. 
But you never hear 
that Cru [Campus 
Crusade for Christ} 
is self-segregating 
because it’s predomi- 
nantly white. 

At the same time, | 
do believe in the idea 
of safe space, not just 
for Asian and Asian 
Americans but for 
people of color in 
general. Having a 
place where youre 
surrounded by people 


who look like you, 
even if their ethnic 
cultures are some- 
what different, is very 
comforting. When 

I ask another Asian 
person where they are 
from, it’s to deter- 
mine where our eth- 
nic cultures might 
coincide. But when a 
non-Asian person 
makes comments 
like, “Oh, your 
English is so good, 
where are you from?” 
it conveys this mes- 
sage that I must be 

a foreigner or an 
outsider, that I don't 
belong here. & 


G O D ee we if See The Multitudes Project, a 2012 initiative by Duke students aimed 
at displaying diversity within and subverting stereotypes, at www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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As Duke 
researchers 
listen to 
sound and 
tone, they’re 
showing 
there’s more 
to what 
we say 
than what 


We Say. 


By Scott Huler 


BY THE TIME you finish read- 
ing this story you will have learned 
the following things: Men can 
hear fertility status in a woman's 
voice—and they like it; a big, deep 
“me Tarzan” voice seems to help 
not just men but women succeed 
in politics and business; the pitch 
and tone of a CEO’s voice in a 
conference call may give you in- 
formation about stock perform- 
ance; women have it even tougher 
than you knew; and there may be 
evolutionary value in this whole 
“vocal fry” trend (think Kar- 
dashian end-of-sentence croak; for 
a less cringe-inducing example, ac- 
tress Zooey Deschanel). 

That’s a lot to cover. So the nat- 
ural place to start is to ask whether 
animals lie. 

Which actually leads to all those 
other things; plus, it’s an easy ques- 
tion to answer, says Duke research 
biologist Rindy Anderson. If an 
animal signals something, you can 
pretty much take it to the bank: 


“They're mostly honest in their 
communication.” Anderson fo- 
cuses her interest on birds, but 
the honesty applies “across taxo- 
nomic groups.’ Anderson does 
her research in the biology de- 
partments Nowicki Lab, which 
studies animal communication 
and sexual selection, and she fo- 
cuses on the evolutionary ecology 
of behavior, especially on how an- 
imals talk. “That's what Susan 
and I do,” she says, of herself and 
research associate Susan Peters. 
“We study animal communica- 
tion, and we think about birds 
and how they're using their vocal- 
izations to communicate infor- 
mation to each other.” 

She does things like take realis- 
tic taxonomic sparrows prepared 
by taxidermists, stick them in the 
territory of a live sparrow, slip a 
tiny speaker beneath them, and 
have them appear to send out 
challenge calls. “We have now 
created an intruder sparrow. We 
go out in the field, see how it all 
works out, go back to the lab, and 
analyze the songs.” What they've 
learned is that if a real bird re- 
sponds with an aggression call, 
that bird follows up with aggres- 
sion. Birds don’t kid around. 

Which is good to know but 
not terribly surprising. Owners of 
mopey-faced dogs that have been 
at the fried chicken know this: 
Animals keep few secrets. Yet sci- 
entists argued about this topic 
quite a bit in the second half of 
the twentieth century, working 
hard to figure out what kind of 
information animals were sharing 
in their vocalizations. 

Anderson and her colleagues— 
Peters and associate scholar Casey 
Klofstad (who happens to be An- 
derson’s husband)—explain the 
history at the table in their lab 
common room. “The earliest 
ethologists, back in the 1940s and 
50s, who first started studying 
animal behavior believed that an- 
imal signals must be honest be- 
cause that’s for the good of the 
species,” Anderson says. Honest 
communication benefited both 
sender and receiver, which thus 
benefited the species: a “group se- 
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lectionist” argument. Ah, 
but not so fast—the next 
group of ethologists noted 
that since natural selection 
takes place at the individ- 
ual, not the group, level, 
communication ought to 
be viewed “as an arms race, 
pitting senders versus re- 
ceivers.” I’m a bird who 
sends, say, a threatening 
message with no intention 
of following up, trying to 
scare you; youre the re- 
ceiver, and your job is then 
to ferret out whether I 
mean it or I’m just chirping 
through my hat. 

The problem with that, 
which the next generation 
of ethologists noted through 
the use of mathematical 
models, is that statistically, 
if, on average, signals are 
not honest, then the species 
doesn't benefit as a whole, 
in which case what's the 
point of going to the trouble 
to communicate at all? Sig- 
naling systems take energy, 
and they simply wouldn't 
keep developing if they 
werent doing anybody any 
good. Anderson smiles. 
“Well, we have trillions of 
signaling systems,” she says. 
“So some mechanism of 
natural selection must be 
enforcing honesty.” And she 
takes pains to point out, 
“Te’s not that animals want 
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to be honest. It’s that natural selection forces them to be honest.” 

Peters notes that birds get more from their communication than 
just, “Hey! I’m walking here!” 
its early years, when a bird is learning its song, it’s also developing 
in many other areas. If a male’s song isn’t particularly well devel- 
oped, Peters goes on, “that can indicate to the female his early de- 
velopmental history,” and she will choose other mates who started 
out better. “In that w ay it’s also an honest signal.” More honest, 
perhaps, than the bird would like, but honest nonetheless. Infor- 
mation like that—not the mating call but the guality of the mating 
call—raises other questions. Besides the straightforward signal, 
whi it other messages do communications carry? 

“There was a paper a few years ago showing that women’s voices 
rise in pitch slightly when they're ovulating,” Anderson says. “And 
that men can detect it.” In experimental situations, where men 
were asked to rate recordings of women’s voices for attractiveness, 
“they always rated the voices of women who were ovulating more 
highly. 

“That is very strong evidence that we as humans are cued in to 


“It’s a subtle thing,” she says. During 


these subtle aspects of voice.” 
That would get anybody thinking, but imagine what it does 
for a biologist ahe thinks about honest animals and who hap- 
pens to be married to someone who studies a species somewhat 
less noted for its honesty. “Well,” Anderson recalls discussing 
with her husband, “what other domains of our lives could this 
be functioning in?” 

Wait for it. 

“T’m a political scien- 
tist,” Klofstad says. a 
“Rindy and I kept notic- 66 
ing that newscasters, es- f § i 
pecially female news- 
casters, they talk real 
low—there’s something 
going on.” That sent them deep into the literature of human 
voice pitch and perception, looking for relationships between 
pitch and things like dominance and strength, 
that you could link to human antiquity,” Klofstad continues. 

On some points the research is clear: For men, lower voice pitch 
is perceived as stronger and more attractive. For women, lower 
voice pitch is perceived as stronger and more competent, as it is 
in men; regarding attractiveness, however, as the ovulation study 
showed, higher voice pitch is perceived as attractive. “So as a 
woman you can either sound attractive or you can sound domi- 
nant and strong,’ Anderson says, her voice using a tone that sends 
a message of perfectly understandable disapproval. Klofstad says 
wryly, “It’s a man’s world.” 

Hard to dispute, at least in the lab. What they could test in the 
lab, though, was that seeming preference for deeper voices in a par- 
ticular situation. “That led us to say, “Hey, let’s combine her interest 
in vocal signaling and my interest in political participation and 
replicate this type of study,” Klofstad says. So he, Anderson, and 
Peters recorded men and women saying, “I urge you to vote for 
me this November,’ a political but partisan- 
neutral statement. They used a computer (Ea) 
program to make two altered copies of the > 
statement: one with the pitch raised and one 
with the pitch lowered. They then played the 
paired recordings to 182 subjects at Duke 
and the University of Miami (where Klofs- 
tad works when he’s not visiting Duke) and 
asked them to choose whom theyd vote for. 
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“very basic stuff 


Bas 
See a video of Margaret Thatcher before 
and after vocal coaching and a behind- 
the-scenes video of Scott Huler’s 
reporting and listen to audio clips 
demonstrating vocal fry and a computer 
altered voice at dukemagazine.duke.edu 


Both men and women preferred the deeper-voiced “candidates.” 
In a second study, to see if they could get people to choose the 
higher-pitched voices, they presented the candidates as running 
not for some unnamed office but for president of the Parent 
‘Teacher Association or school board, positions demographically 
associated with traits that are considered feminine, like caring and 
compassion. Any change i in preference? 

“We still like low,” Klofstad says. There's a certain mishmash re- 
garding how women judge men for roles culturally associated with 
women—perhaps women are listening for something different than 
standard male domination?—yet women judging women and men 
judging everybody still preferred the lower-pitched voices. The data 
appeared in 2012 in the Proceedings of the Royal Society B. 

So, okay, your big, manly voice can help you get elected; makes 
sense, right? George H.W. Bush defeated Michael Dukakis, Bill 
Clinton defeated Bush, George W. Bush defeated Al Gore. It’s a 
system! Except, of course not: For one thing, Barack Obama has a 
reedier, higher voice than Mitt Romney, and Bob Dole’s gravelly 
baritone made Clinton sound like Alvin of the Chipmunks. All 
three researchers made sure to clarify: They're in no way saying a 
deep voice is all you need to succeed in politics or a deep voice is 


— 
— 


people really want from 

School professors Bill Mayew and Mohan Venkatachalam in 2013 
ness and market analysts listen to. “I spend a lot of time listening 
pened.” That is, he and Venkatachalam dont do their work in the 
= dividual programs measure things differ- 


necessarily a difference maker. But they have found that in political 
choices, as in other ways, people perceive more information than 
the message carried by the meanings of the words, and that infor- 
mation has effects. 

Cool. And electing leaders seems, you know, important and all. 
research is information 
about how to make 
money, right? Which 
brings up the nascent 
field of biological eco- 

published data that reached a somewhat similar conclusion. 

In Mayew’s sunlit office in the Fuqua School, the two explain 
their research. The first thing Mayew and Venkatachalam studied, 
starting in the late 2000s, was whether corporate executives were 
sharing information beyond the content of their words during the 
to conference calls,” Mayew says. He naturally got to wondering 
whether he could glean something more: “Is there something in- 
cremental you can learn from voice?” 

These conference calls are posted online on corporate sites, so 
the subject voice files were there for the taking. “We're going back 
lab—they gather information on observable reality and then try 
to correlate it with factors they're studying. 

In this case, emotion. They used commercial vocal-emotion- 
analysis software, which takes baseline measures of individual 

speech patterns and then notes when a 
ently—and of course keep their methods 
secret—but they all measure things like vol- 
ume, speed, and pitch. “There’s a feature 
called jitter,” says Venkatachalam, “a feature 
called shimmer.” The programs process a 


But being honest, what 

_ 

Ld 

nomics, where Fuqua 
ubiquitous quarterly conference calls that stockbrokers and busi- 
in time,” he says, “looking at archival data, data that’s already hap- 
speaker strays far away from the norm. In- 
long speech from a conference call; figure 
























out how often the speaker's voice is louder, softer, 
more or less jittery, and so on; and compute a 
score on a continuum indicating the speaker's 
emotional state. 

Because the two know when the call occurred, 
they were able to look at whether happy- 
sounding executives correlated with good stock 
performance and less-cheerful ones with poorer 
performance. “And the answer was yes,” says 
Venkatachalam. “Emotions are correlated with 
returns, processed 
implicitly by the 
stock market.” They 
published their re- 
search in 2012 in the 
Journal of Finance. Vhe 
two are quick to point 
out that they are not ex- 
perimentalists: They meas- 
ure correlation and not 
causation. [hey simply note: 
Happy-sounding executives, 
on average, correlate with 
well-performing stock. But 
still—can they say that voice 
does matter? 

“It's not even as strong a state- 
ment as voice does matter,” 
Mayew says. “It’s consistent with 
voice mattering,” but we like to 
presume the causation, he says, “be- 
cause it makes sense. I go home and 
ask my wife how she’s doing and she 
says fine, but I know she’s not fine 
even though she says fine.” That gut- 
level human awareness makes us want 
to believe in a causation. They, too, 
think its there, but they don’t think 
they've proven it. 

Next they're interested in more closely 
correlating statements and market per- 
formance. Analysts listen to those confer- 
ence calls and make trades in real time, so 
the researchers would like to time-stamp par- 
ticular emotional signals and see how they af- 
fect stock price in the next moments. 

Once you start gathering all this big data on 
the voices of corporate executives, though, you 
can do plenty of other cool things. “We saw 
Rindy and Casey's work,” says Mayew, referring 
to the work on voting and voice pitch, “and we 
saw we can measure the innate portion” of voices. 
So they analyzed the pitch of conference-call voice 
samples of 792 CEOs from the Standard & Poor's 
1500. They cross-referenced those with data on com- 
pany size, assets managed, CEO compensation, and 
length of time the CEO had been with the firm. 

Yep—CEOs with deeper voices manage larger com- 
panies and more assets, make more money, and last 
longer. Though the results, published (along with 
Christopher Parsons of the University of California at San 
Diego) in Evolution and Human Behavior in 2013, also ex- 


pressly urged no leaps to conclusions: A deep 
voice, “a trait known to indicate success in bio- 
logical competition is also associated with success 
in the economic labor market of CEOs,” to be 
sure, but “voice pitch is likely not the only bio- 
logical trait that matters as it goes without saying 
that there are likely a myriad of characteristics 
that influence how the CEO is perceived.” 
Just the same, given the seeming power of a 
lower voice, its hard not to wonder whether 
trying to sound like 
you have a deep 
voice might not be 
the key to success, 
both in business and 
in evolution. Which 
might be one of the ex- 
planations behind what 
is called vocal fry—the 
creaky-voiced affectation 
currently demonstrated by 
many young women, usu- 
ally at the end of sentences 
when the voice lowers and 
drags like an empty soup can 
tied behind a car. 
“If a deep voice is such an 
important thing,” Mayew asks, 
“why doesn't everybody do it? 
Fake it until you can make it?” 
Good question. So Mayew and 
Venkatachalam have joined with 
Anderson and Klofstad to study 
whether vocal fry is adaptive, or per- 
haps ironic, or...what. Anecdotal ev- 
idence yields cases of people both 
hating vocal fry and perceiving it as 
adaptive. Anyway, they're putting it in 
the lab but using a business scenario. 
They give participants a phrase— 
“Thank you for considering me for this 
opportunity’ —to record twice, once reg- 
ular and once with vocal fry. Subjects are 
played the recordings and asked which can- 
didate they'd more likely hire. You'll have to 
wait for the results. 
The combination of lab and real world is 
an example of good science—the lab provides 
greater control, but as Venkatachalam says, 
“we're able to add what we call external valid- 
ity.” Lab subjects may prefer one kind of speak- 
ing, but seeing its preference in the real world 
gives a different kind of evidence. It also, though, 
gives a rounder appreciation for the complexities 
of the topic. “That's the true beauty of cross-disci- 
plinary work,” Mayew says. “You really need both 
to figure out what matters in life.” 
He’s got a deep voice. Who's going to argue? 


Huler writes as part of “Plugged In” at blogs. scientific- 


amercan.com. He is the author of six books of nonfiction, 
most recently On the Grid, about infrastructure. 
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Bradley Beal 


of advanced statistics. 


By Andrew Clark 


Box scores in the National Basketball 
Association look far different than 
they did thirty years ago—or even 
ten, for that matter. These days, 
they’re canvassed in acronyms such 
as PER (Player Efficiency Rating) and 
3PAr (3-Point Attempt Rate), which 
look more like robot names than a 
way to measure a basketball game. 
Teams in the NBA have followed the 
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\ A trio of alumni is helping the NBA usher in the era 


paths of their Major League Baseball 
counterparts and now are taking a 
hard look at advanced analytics 
when it comes to most aspects of 
running an organization. 

Advanced basketball analytics— 
also known as APBRmetrics—is a 
rather broad term. In a nutshell, it 
refers to the movement toward look- 
ing past traditional statistics and 
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3-Point Field Goal Percentage 


breaking down nearly every aspect of 
the game imaginable, such as the 
percentage of shots a player blocks 
when he’s on the court or how well 
he shoots from a particular spot be- 
hind the three-point arc. Basketball is 
following the trend baseball pio- 
neered with its form of advanced sta- 
tistics called sabermetrics, a 
movement chronicled in Michael 
Lewis’ best seller Moneyball. 

Though the field is still growing, a 
trio of Duke alumni—Brett Greenberg 
’08, Ken Catanella M.B.A. ’06, and 
Drew Cannon ’12—have managed to 
land gigs in the NBA as number- 
crunching experts. Each took his own 
path during his time in Durham—only 
Cannon pursued a major in statistics. 
Yet the trio shared a deep-rooted 
love for watching basketball from an 
outside-of-the-box-score perspec- 
tive, long before stats like win shares 
and usage percentage were a part of 
a basketball fan’s jargon. 

It’s a field shrouded in secrecy. Al- 
though the range of statistics is be- 
coming more public, the way teams 
use them to win games is proprietary. 
There are sharp parameters to what 
these so-called “stat geeks” could 
share outside the team. 

What's transparent is that by fos- 
tering their passions with invaluable 
apprenticeships and a germane Cur- 
riculum, they’ve managed to become 
colleagues in one of the pro game’s 
most insular communities. 
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True Shooting Percentage; a measure of shooting 
efficiency that takes into account 2-point field goals, 
$-point field goals, and free throws. 


Brett Greenberg 


t was obvious that Brett 

Greenberg wasnt your typ- 

ical ten-year-old basketball 

fan. Each time he'd watch 

his beloved Washington 

Wizards (née Bullets), the 
Baltimore County, Maryland, na- 
tive made mental notes, observing 
the game with a “mathematical mind.” While other kids were gawking at slam 
dunks, Greenberg calculated the plus-minus of players, which measures how a team 
performs when they're on and off the court. It was a statistic that wouldn't appear 
in box scores for years. 

Once he got to high school, Greenberg knew he wanted to work in the NBA. 
There was just something about basketball he couldn't get away from. He considered 
coaching, but after arriving at Duke, he began to explore the ins and outs of the an- 
alytical world. And for Greenberg, having the opportunity to work as student man- 
ager on the basketball team solidified his desire to spend his days in the hoops world. 

“Basketball was basically my major,’ Greenberg recalls, adding that when he was 
at Duke he took every sports class he could, including a physical education class 
taught by legendary college coach and Los Angeles Clippers scout Jerry Welsh. 

Being a student manager at Duke was a humbling experience. “We worked tire- 
lessly seven days a week cleaning up sweat, handing out drinks, breaking down 
video, and anything else that was asked of us. I learned the importance of a strong 
work ethic, attention to detail, and countless life lessons.” 

The 2013-14 season marks Greenberg’s first year as director of basketball ana- 
lytics/salary-cap management for the Wizards. Since graduating with a major in 
sociology nearly six years ago, Greenberg has worked his way up the NBA ladder. 
He spent a year as a video intern with the Miami Heat before joining Washington, 
where he would serve as basketball operations assistant and video coordinator. 

Directing an NBA team’s analytics initiative is a mixture of short-term and long- 
term projects, Greenberg says, because some statistics need day-to-day evaluation, 
while others have to be looked at in chunks. At one point, he may be using data 
from SportVU technology—a series of cameras that capture data from the court, 
such as the speed at which a player moves—to pinpoint a particular statistic. 
“There's no typical day,” he says. 

In addition to his work with on-the-court analytics, Greenberg wears another 
hat: directing the team’s salary-cap management. Working with the NBA’s salary 
cap isnt like balancing a checkbook. You must be aware of the ramifications of 


RUNMING THE 
HUMBERS FUR THE 
HOMETUOLIN TEAM 
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every transaction. Guiding the cap is the 


league’s Collective Bargaining Agree- 
ment, a manuscript that shares the girth 
of a James Joyce novel and, some might 
argue, with language that’s even more 
complex. 

“You have to know the rules, and we're 
constantly updating our salary numbers, 
as every team in the NBA does,” says 


Greenberg. “You have to know every 
team and every player in the NBA inside 
and out. It’s a lot of short-term and long- 
term planning. One mistake can impact 
a team for years. It’s probably the most 
complic ated sal: ury cap. The NFL [Na- 
tional Football League] has a hard cap 
that you can't exceed, while the MLB has 
no cap, but only a luxury tax. With the 
NBA, there is a soft cap and all these ex- 
ceptions. You really have to know every 
intricacy.” 

Both APBRmetrics and salary-cap 
management require a 
analysis to tackle, and Greenberg has the 
with 
the cap during his days at Duke. In fact, 
he spent his last year in Durham working 
onan independent study of the ins and 
outs of the league’s cap, guided by law 
professor Paul Haagen, codirector of the 
Center for Sports ‘Law and Policy. He 
says Haagen was critical in helping with 


CV to do it. He says he “fell in love” 


his understanding of the cap. 

And whereas others might find cap 
management daunting and downright 
vexing, the NBA’s salary cap is like a puz- 
zle Greenberg can’t stop working on. 


“You have to figure out every piece of 


it and put it together,” he says. 
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reenberg isn't the only analytics guru who has visited Haagen’s 

office in the last few years. Haagen recalls getting a call from 

a Fuqua student named Ken Catanella almost a decade ago. 

Catanella was interested in developing analytical models for 

basketball and wanted advice on how to structure his ideas; 

he was looking for someone with whom he could talk out var- 
ious problems of the game. 

Yet the story of Catanella becoming the director of basketball operations for 
the Detroit Pistons starts earlier than that. His is a story of destiny. He was 
born in Indiana, where “basketball is king”; he jokingly professes to being born 
with a basketball in his hands. Catanella played the game at Amherst College 
before landing a spot on Bundesliga’s Cologne 99ers in Germany’s basketball 
league. When the combo guard’s career was over, he served as the team’s assis- 
tant general manager. And what did the Indiana native do once he got to 
Durham? He found his way onto the men’s basketball coaching staff, of course, 
as a graduate assistant. 

He says his time at Duke was formative, solidifying his pursuit of a career in 
basketball analytics. It was only natural. Before working in the hoops world and 
attending Fuqua, Catanella was a Wall Street man. He would value publicly 
traded companies, in addition to working on analytics regarding stadium and 
arena financing for professional sports teams. But he always had his eyes on the 
pro basketball ranks. 

“I saw an opportunity in the NBA with analytics,” says Catanella. “At the 
time, it was much more prevalent among Major League Baseball teams. When 
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Offensive Rating: an estimate of points produced (players) or 
scored (teams) per 1OO possessions 


I was at Duke, I was on a staff with such 
intelligent and hard-working coaches, 
and being there helped crystallize these 
hypotheses I had. First and foremost was 
that the use of analytics could be used 
by coaches to evaluate their teams if you 
make the info accessible by putting in 
the time and effort. For instance, how to 
maximize a players minutes on the 
court.” 

After getting his M.B.A. at Duke, 
Catanella jumped to the NBA. He took 
a job with the New Jersey Nets from 
2006 to 2008, where he was in charge 
of the team’s analytics department. Be- 
fore joining Detroit in December 2011, 
he spent nearly three years directing the 
salary cap and basketball-analytics efforts 
of the NBA’s League Office, and he 
worked closely with its Labor Relations 
Committee during the league’s collec- 
tive-bargaining negotiations with the 
National Basketball Players Association. 

In Catanella’s eyes, analytics are noth- 
ing new. But in the early days, it was just 
simple box scores that guided general 
managers. He says a movement toward 
more complex metrics happened for two 
reasons. * First is the availability of infor- 
mation. Second, we have seen an expo- 
nential increase in the processing power 
of computers.” Given the nearly endless 
ways of breaking down basketball statis- 
tics, finding a novel approach to talent 
evaluation is crucial for gaining an ad- 
vantage. “You need creativity. If you 
dont find ways to analyze the data in an 
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executable fashion, it doesn’t add 
much value to a team.” 
Catanella also says that part of bas 


ketball’s adoption of the “moneyball” 


movement has been because of a new 
Wave of Owners predisposed toward 
the use of analytics. “These owners 
have seen analytics benefit their 
[other] businesses. They've used an- 
alytics to make million- and billion- 
dollar decisions.” 

Like Greenberg, Catanella has the 
task of managing the team’s salary 
cap and day-to-day operations, as 
well as its analytics. “Each day is 
never the same, but I'd say there’s al- 
ways some combination of salary-cap 
budgeting, with player evaluation 
and live game analysis and video 
game analysis.” 

On a given day, he might be sort- 
ing through information to figure out 
when the coaching staff should tell 
players to commit intentional fouls at 
the end of the game or what playing 
styles are conducive for success when 
going up against certain teams. “The 
more information you have, the bet- 
ter youll be able to develop your con- 
clusions and ultimately decide what 
is best for the team.” 


That's why Catanella says one of 


the hardest parts of the job is to 
admit when a trend isn’t working. 

“Tt takes a certain amount of hu- 
mility,” he says of his position. 
“There are times you need to ac- 
knowledge and understand that you 
dont have the answer to everything. 
You have to always stay grounded 
and be open to yourself.” 
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oston Celtics basketball operations an- 
alyst Drew Cannon knew he wanted 
to work in basketball analytics since 
he was nine, long before his junior- 
high graduation—and long before 
APBRmetrics was in the mainstream 
consciousness. “It’s the only proof anyone has in 
sports,” Cannon says of the draw of analytics. “They 
give you something to 


ee i work off of.” 
FROM TEE LIHIZ That first job was an 


- = = mire = internship with Dave Telep, a » 
KI (i Tu THE F Fe Lis prep basketball scouting guru who ran a scouting 
service used by 230 Division I schools. Cannon 
would help with Telep’s database and assist with anything else he needed. Learning 
under the wings of Telep—who was hired by the San Antonio Spurs’ scouting de- 
partment last year—was a transformative experience for Cannon. The Raleigh native 
and college basketball fanatic was getting paid to work in basketball, taking a job 
that would turn into a summer-after-summer gig. 
Once at Duke, Cannon set his sights on the 
program that fit his dream: statistical science. As 
he worked on his course requirements during the 
day, Cannon began writing for national outlets 
such as Basketball Prospectus when he had free 
time. His articles covered myriad topics, from how 
to objectively incorporate intangibles to why Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth was able to make a Final 
Four bid in 2011. Hed even make up his own stats. 
Consider an article he wrote for KenPom.com 
called “Introducing 3-Point Score.” The math 
= would look tricky to most people: 3 x Three Point- 
Ba eee ers Made + 0.3 x (Three Pointers Attempted — 
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Total Rebound Percentage; 

an estimate of the 
percentage of available 
rebounds a player 
grabbed while on 
the floor. 
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Three Pointers Made) + (Team Possessions 


x Percent of Minutes — Three Pointers At- 


tempted)/Team Possessions x Percent of 


Minutes. For Cannon, it was yet another 
cutting-edge perspective on the game. 

He even took his love of basketball ana- 
lytics into the classroom. For his senior the- 
sis, Cannon wrote a paper titled “Projecting 
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the Basketball Careers of High School 
Prospects Through Multiple Regression Se- 
ries.” It was a continuation of his outside- 
the-classroom work as he strived to figure 
out a way to project the next LeBron James. 

Once he graduated, Cannon moved to 
Chicago to live with family, not completely 
sure of his next career stop. But a move to 
Indiana was going to follow soon after. 

Among those who read Cannon’s writ- 
ings was a young basketball coach in Indi- 
anapolis who happened to take his team to 
back-to-back NCAA title games—includ- 
ing one against Duke in 2011. That coach 
was Butler's Brad Stevens. And he had an 
idea: bring Cannon to his staff. 

“It didn’t occur to me” to pursue a job 
in basketball analytics, says Cannon of re- 
ceiving the call from the pro-analytics 
Stevens. He viewed himself as a scribe on 
the topic, not as an in-house analyst. “I 
thought I'd be writing forever.” 

Cannon spent the 2012-13 season in In- 
dianapolis, earning $1,000 a month as 
Stevens’ analyst while taking M.B.A. 
classes at Butler. When he ran the numbers 
for Stevens, Cannon pieced together what 
lineup configurations worked best—for 
example, is player X used best when he is 
out there with player Y or player Z? Butler 
would end up cruising to a 27-9 mark and 
another NCAA tournament, though the 
Bulldogs failed to make the Sweet Sixteen. 

Cannon’s time in Indianapolis would be 
short. Last July, the NBA world was 
shocked when Stevens was given a six-year 
deal by the Boston Celtics to be the team’s 
new head coach. A few weeks later, Stevens 
brought Cannon to Beantown with him. 
It was only fitting. After all, Sports [lus- 
trated declared Cannon to be Stevens’ “se- 
cret weapon.” 

The move marks Cannon’s first work 
with pro ball. His first love was always the 
college game, especially given his Tobacco 
Road roots. In the job, he covers a range of 
tasks throughout the day. Sometimes he’s 
spending his time on computer program- 
ming. Other times he’s working on his 
now-famous lineup analytics. Cannon has 
made the transition with ease, though he 
does note there are a few changes between 
college and the pros. 

“The biggest difference is the data avail- 
able. When I was at Butler, I would be 
slowly watching game film over and over to 
get my information. Now I have access to 
a lot more data and a lot better data.” 


Clarks work has appeared in The New York 


Times, The Boston Globe, The Washing- 
ton Post, and other publicatrions. 


Individual player stats current at time of printing. 
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A Musical Sanctuary 


Duke’s Vespers Ensemble performs weekly by candlelight. 


or thirty minutes each Thurs- 

day, just after the bells chime 

five, Duke Chapel falls under 

an enchanting spell. Between 
the looming limestone pillars and the 
oaken pews, a chorus begins to sing me- 
dieval hymns in foreign, ancient tongues. 
Wearing white surplices over red robes, 
they proceed in pairs down the dimly lit 
nave to the chancel. Each carries a small 
glowing candle and a songbook. The 
choir casts bright, reverberating notes to 
the stone saints, vibrant panes, and 
vaulted arches above—a sound at once 
ethereal and haunting. 

Vespers, derived from the Latin word 
for evening, is a twilight prayer service 
that dates back to the Middle Ages. The 
Duke Vespers Ensemble showcases early 
music from the Renaissance and Baroque 
eras, as well as modern pieces. “It’s like a 
living museum,” says Vespers conductor 
Brian A. Schmidt, who is also assistant 
conductor and administrative coordina- 
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tor of Chapel Music at Duke. The group 
sings in myriad languages, including 
Latin, German, Polish, Russian, and 
Swedish. New to Duke as of 2012, 
Schmidt plans to diversify the ensemble’s 
repertoire to make the service accessible 
to people of all spiritual and musical 
backgrounds. When choosing pieces for 
the group, he always considers, “Where is 
the beauty in each piece, and why is it 
beautiful to anyone?” 

The service offers a departure from the 
harried commotion of classes and cursory 
exchanges on the quad. “It allows for 
people to come and enjoy singing hymns 
but also just time to reflect and be quiet 
with oneself,” says Schmidt. “That’s what 
beautiful buildings like the chapel were 
built for. A place where people could 
come and hear God and hear them- 
selves.” With its grand ceilings and elabo- 
rate detail, the chapel provides a venue 
both blissfully resonant and fittingly sa- 
cred. The music is interspersed with litur- 





Opening notes: The Vespers 
Ensemble begins singing in the nave. 


gical readings and followed by an intri- 
cate, spontaneous organ postlude. 

“T think it’s a very restful place for peo- 
ple to come,” says fourth-year choir 
member and bass Mike Lyle. “I feel most 
at home when I'm singing. Even if it’s a 
heavy piece, part of me is just filled with 
joy just being able to sing.” 

Established in 1986, the Vespers En- 
semble comprises roughly twenty volun- 
teer singers from Duke and the Durham 
community. They perform concerts on 
campus each year and have toured locally 
and internationally. At the Boston Early 
Music Festival last year, they performed 
Membra Jesu Nostri, a seven-cantata ora- 
torio composed by Dieterich Buxtehude 
in 1680. Schmidt commissioned visual 
artist Robyn Sand Anderson to depict the 
seven movements, each featuring a part 
of Christ’s body. Anderson's vivid acrylic 
paintings convey both suffering and hope 
and will hang in the chapel this Easter. 

-Elizabeth Van Brocklin 
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Bruce Rosenbaum’s imagina- Mishmash: Left, ModVic trans- built to be functional and to 
tion is a fantastic hybrid of formed a late 1800s English last.” 

turn-of-the-century aesthetics, letterbox into a wedding time Rosenbaum and his wife, 
punk rebellion, and futuristic capsule for an actress for her Melanie, live in a Steampunk 
design. Rosenbaum M.B.A.’88 Marriage in 2012; right, an home that was featured on 

is cofounder of ModVic, a antique 7-foot, 1.000-pound MTV Cribs. They helped 
company specializing in Steam- andsaw was transformed into Jaunch “Watch City,” an annual 
punk design. ModVic draws on ? computer workstation and Steampunk Festival at the 


Steampunk’s mash-up of Victo- 
rian motifs, sci-fi flights-of- 
fancy, and modern technology to produce 
one-of-a-kind functional objects for clients rang- 
ing from homeowners and interior designers to 
restaurants and tattoo parlors. 

“Steampunk is a re-imagination of what 
might result if the Victorian or Industrial Age 
coincided with our modern technological era,” 
he says. “These are not museum pieces; they are 


conference table. 


Charles River Museum of In- 

dustry and Innovation in 
Waltham, Massachusetts. And they're creating a 
retrofuture exhibition for “Steampunk Spring- 
field: Re-imagining an Industrial City,” on view 
through September at the George Walter Vincent 
Smith Art Museum in Springfield. Rosenbaum 
also has collaborated with the University of Mas- 
sachusetts Lowell to use elements of Steampunk 
as art therapy for people with autism. 





Motley in front 
of his painting 
Self-Portrait 


Courtesy Nasher Museum of Art 


Archibald Motley: Jazz Age Modernist, a retrospective of the 
American artist’s work, is on view at the Nasher Museum 
through early May. The exhibition spans two decades of Mot- 
ley’s work and includes depictions of African-American life, Jazz 


Age Paris, and Mexico in the 1950s. The 


Artist's rendering: | show was curated by Richard J. Powell, the 


John Spencer Bassett Professor of Art, Art 
History & Visual Studies, who is teaching 


a spring-semester course focusing on the 


(Myself at Work). exhibition. 
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New Season, Same Challenge 


Last year’s lessons may help the Blue Devils go further this year. | By Ryan Hoerger 


n mid-January, Duke women’s basket- 

ball senior point guard Chelsea Gray 

played sixteen minutes against Boston 
College, tallying 11 points, two assists, 
two rebounds, and four steals. But some- 
thing didn’ feel right. Tests after the game 
revealed a fractured right kneecap, sidelin- 


ing the two-time All-America selection for 


the season and ending her Duke career. 

For Blue Devil fans, the news was like 
hitting the rewind button. 

A season ago, Duke was rolling through 
its schedule, undefeated in the ACC and 
with a loss at No. 1 Connecticut as its 
only blemish on the season. But against 
Wake Forest on February 17, 2013, the 
season hit a major speed bump when 
Gray dislocated her right kneecap after 
chasing a loose ball and landing awk- 
wardly. The injury relegated the junior 
point guard to a player-coach role from 
the Duke bench for the rest of the season. 

“You're always sad to lose a personality, 
a person who can offer so much,” says 
head coach Joanne P. McCallie. “You just 
evolve—there’s no replacement strategy.” 

Without their leader, last year’s Blue 
Devils won three of their last four games 
to clinch the regular season ACC cham- 
pionship, as McCallie handed the reins to 
freshman point guard Alexis Jones, who 
had no choice but to mature quickly. 
Many questioned whether the Blue Dey- 
ils could make it to the Final Four with- 
out Gray. They came up one win short. 
Duke’s season came to an end in the Elite 
Eight against top-seeded Notre Dame, 
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led by its own prolific point guard in 
Skylar Diggins. 

After working hard all summer to 
rehab her knee, Gray was ready for the 
2013-14 season opener at No. 9 Califor- 
nia, a little more than an hour away from 
her hometown of Manteca. She put on a 
show for friends and family, scoring 22 
points to lead the Blue Devils to a 70-58 
victory. Over the next few games, she 
twice came within a rebound or two of a 
triple-double. Gray was back and playing 
at a high level, making Duke a contender 
for a national championship. 

Yet now that Gray is out again, some of 
the same questions are circulating about 
Duke’s ability to get to Nashville and the 
Final Four. But this year’s team is well- 
equipped to survive the loss of its leader. 

Besides Gray, the Blue Devils feature a 
lineup that includes three other 1,000- 
point scorers in seniors Tricia Liston and 
Haley Peters and junior Elizabeth 
Williams. Jones continued to mature as a 
player while sharing the backcourt with 
Gray, and senior Richa Jackson—who 
scored 17 points off the bench in Gray’s 
last game before her injury—has fit in 
nicely in the starting lineup. They're also 
a stingy defensive squad, forcing oppo- 
nents into frequent turnovers with high- 
pressure defense. Williams, a two-time 
All-America selection in her own right, 
has recorded at least one blocked shot in 
her first ninety-one games in a Duke uni- 
form, giving the Blue Devils a threaten- 
ing rim protector. 


coach. 


Photography by Jon Gardiner 


MEN’S LACROSSE head 
coach John Danowski was 
named the Intercollegiate 
Men’s Lacrosse Coaches 
Association Division | Coach 
of the Year at the annual 
IMLCA Coaches Convention 
in Baltimore. Danowski led 
the Blue Devils to the 2013 
NCAA Championship—his 
second as the Duke head 


“We're a different team this year than 
we were last year,” McCallie says. “What 
helps is that we have talented players, 
people that are confident about what 
they can do. When everybody plays to 
their best and tries to compete in a high- 
level way, that’s the answer.” 

McCallie also challenged her team in a 
way she didn’t last year by scheduling a 
grueling non-conference gauntlet. In ad- 
dition to the season-opener at California, 
Duke went on the road to play highly 
ranked teams in Kentucky and Okla- 
homa, winning all three games. The Blue 
Devils lone non-conference defeat came 
at home to No. 1 Connecticut. The ACC 
also got tougher this year with the addi- 
tion of national powerhouse Notre 
Dame, joining Duke, Maryland, and 
North Carolina as conference heavy- 
weights. The benefits of being road-tested 
against top-notch competition will factor 
into tournament play this year, as schools 
will host the regional finals instead of 
traveling to play the games at neutral 
sites. Since Duke is hosting during the 
tournament's opening weekend, the road 
to the Final Four likely will require a road 
victory over a top-tier team. 

“Since we don’t have the ability to 
host, meaning the regionals, I think it’s 
very important to play away and play in 
a hostile environment and get comfort- 

able with that,” McCallie 


says. “I think we are 
. > 


~~ pretty comfort- 
able with that, 
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Caurtcie: The women huddle up at a home game against Connecticut. 


but the more you play away, the better.” 

Although Gray's playing days are over, 
she will continue to be an asset this post- 
season by using her greatest skill, her vi- 
sion, from the bench. 

“She's like another coach,” says Peters. 
“Tt’s easier for her to tell you what's going 
on in the game in some ways more than 
a coach because she’s played the game so 

much recently, 
and she’s 
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been on the floor with each of us and 
knows how each of us plays as well as 
anybody does.” 

This year’s team is also hungry, deter- 
mined to break through the barrier of 
four consecutive Elite Eight exits and 
reach the Final Four. For the team’s five 
seniors, the end of the road is near. 

“We're not satisfied with what's hap- 
pened in the past three years. Obviously, 
we want more than that,” says Liston, 


THESCORE 


FIELD HOCKEY: Seniors Paula Heimbach, 
Emmie Le Marchand, and junior Lauren 
Blazing were named to the National Field 
Hockey Coaches Association’s first, second, 
and third All-America teams. Heimbach led 
a defense that allowed one or fewer goals 
to fourteen of its twenty-four opponents 
during the season; Le Marchand ended her 
Duke career with the fifth-most points in 
program history (139); and Blazing, left, 
finished the season with the highest save 
percentage in the ACC (.792). 


Jon Gardiner 


who came to Duke primarily as a 3- 
point shooter but has grown into an all- 
around scorer. “It’s our 
last year, and we dont 
have another chance, 
so there’s definitely a 
sense of urgency be- 
cause this is our last 
go-around. It’s defi- 
nitely a constant 
reminder.” 
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DUKE SA SP 


Angela Zoss 
Data Visualization Coordinator 





~CRAZY SMART 


This is Angela. She has an eye for interesting data. And she’s helping Duke students visualize 
information differently. 


For the past two years, we've sponsored a data visualization contest. Using the latest technologies, 
today’s students take raw facts and figures and transform them into maps of climate change, artistic 
models of emotional centers in the brain, and even graphs of historical trends in ACC basketball. 
(Like the one pictured here. The stats don't lie: Duke rules!). You can see this year’s winning entries 
at the website below. 


Information isn’t everything. It's what you do with it that counts. That's crazy smart. 


See more, do more. Support Duke University Libraries. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
library.duke.edu/crazysmart | a 
‘ LIBRARIES 


www.dukealumni.com 





Talk: Female college presidents discussed 
leadership on a panel hosted by the New 
York Women’s Forum. The panel included 
former Duke president Nan Keohane. 





Bowling: David Schmidt ’07, an 


assistant director of Regional DAACONNECTIONS ......... 52 
Engagement at the DAA, and his 

fiancée, Emily Wallrath, staffed the LIFE’S BROAD SEA ......... 54 
Chick-fil-A Bowl pregame party in 

Atlanta’s Georgia World Congress CLASSNOTES ......... 55 
Center in December. More than 

1,200 attended the party before CLASSIFIEDS ......... Wi 


the football game against Texas 
A&M University. 
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DAAConnections 


ENGAGE. CONNECT. CELEBRATE. 


The Reunion Before Reunion 


Social media reconnects classmates, builds enthusiasm. 


hortly after Kareem Cook "94 signed on to help organize 
his class’ 20th reunion, he uploaded to Facebook a series 
of digitally scanned pages from his old “pic book,” the 


class directory he received as a freshman at Duke. 
He tagged classmates, inviting them to take a vir- 


tual trip down memory lane, and then watched their 


comments appear. 

“Havent seen you since 
graduation,” one friend 
wrote to a classmate. 
“Would love to catch up.” 

With more than half of 
the classes up for reunion 
using Facebook or another 
social media platform, many 
classmates reunite months 
before they return for Re- 
unions Weekend, which 
takes place April 11-13 this 
year. And that’s a good 
thing, say reunion volun- 
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How in the world are we old enouat 
{84 THIRTIETH 


for a #dukeclasse 


REUNION???? 


Sanjay S. Kamlan 
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Mistakes that can sink owners expanding overseas 


Google Hangouts for a series of online interviews with some of 
the class’ more notable alums — Olympic gold medalist Nancy 
Hogshead-Makar and NBA commissioner Adam Silver. They 


are also using the platform Tint, which pulls 
posts from Facebook, Twitter, and Instagram 
onto one page to create an online scrapbook 
of class memories. 

But all that online bonding doesn’t take 
the place of the real thing, says Cook. It’s 
when classmates return to campus that those 
relationships are solidified and they are in- 
spired to re-engage with Duke. 

At his 5th reunion in 
1999, Cook connected 
with an old classmate 
who became an investor 
in his Beverly Hills- 
based private equity 
firm, Towerview Capital 
Management, named 
after the Duke street. 


W Follow 


DukeGEN 3 
teers such as Cook. They are sii Save the Date! Duke StartupConnect, on Feb 20, is a new event for Some of the classmates from 
discovering that online re- DukeU alums in startups to meet w/ Duke students. ow.ly/sfcef that same reunion, fraternity 


unions can help build excite- 
ment, entice reluctant 


classmates to attend, and reconnect lapsed friendships. 

“One of the things that’s been happening i is a lot of people 
have been becoming Facebook friends,” Cook says. 
look for the guys on my hallway from my freshman year. And 


now were all connected.” 


Jill Bayer Ciporin and Paul Dewey, both ’84, have organized 


Return of the Ring 


(Gi View summary 


“T decided to 
experience, but you 
has grown,” 


Or, why you should always update your alumni address 


early thirty years ago, D.C. 
Cathro was walking along a road 
in Frederick, Maryland, when he 
spotted a ring. It was a Duke Class of 
1970 ring, and Cathro could make out 
the engraved name—J.R. Sanders—and 
the Greek letters Sigma Nu around the 
stone. 
Then a high-school student, Cathro 
handwrote a letter to Duke with the details. 
“T got the address from the library 
where I worked,” says Cathro, now a 
graphic designer and actor. “We had 
phonebooks at the library for every state. 
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I remember sending it off and never hear- 
ing anything back.” 

Cathro kept the ring in a trinket box 
on his dresser, but when he went off to 
college, the ring, along with many of his 
other belongings, ended up in the attic. 
Recently he unpacked some of those attic 
boxes and rediscovered the ring. 

This time, he e-mailed Duke—and got a 
response. Claudia Attarian, DAA’s coordi- 
nator of alumni services, researched alumni 
records and found John R. Sanders ’70, a 
retired Navy captain, living in Crozet, Vir- 
ginia. She put the two in touch, and 





want to be part of this.’ ” 


brothers this time, connected 
for Duke’s 50th anniversary 


of black student integration last year and collectively raised more 
than $200,000 for Duke. 

“Once you are reconnected and not only nostalgic about your 
re also impressed by how much the school 
says Cook, “that typically triggers in you: “Hey, I 


—Christina Holder 


Cathro promptly mailed the ring. 

“Tam elated that it has shown up after 
all these years,” Sanders wrote in an e- 
mail message to Cathro. “After almost 
thirty years, I had given up on ever seeing 
it again.” 

Attarian says that she couldn't match 
lost-and-found items, including Chanti- 
cleer yearbooks and even a graduation 
Bible, without the help of alumni who 
stay in touch with DAA. 

“Keeping that contact information cur- 
rent is really helpful to reconnect people 
with their belongings,” she says. 


ALUMNI GO BOWLING 
As Duke prepared to face Texas A&M in 
the Chick-fil-A Bowl, we caught up 
with alumni in Atlanta. Check Duke 
Today to see how Phil Ebinger ’84, chief 
financial officer of the NBA’s Atlanta 
Hawks; Lisa Borders 79, chair of the 
Coca-Cola Foundation; Harry Harkins 
73, lawyer and LGBT advocate; and 
Sue Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, J.D. 93, 
Duke’s dean of students, celebrated one 
of the biggest days in Duke football 
history. 

READ). bit.ly/leYr3Gn 


REGIONAL SPOTLIGHT: 
DUKE ALUMNI IN INDIA 

Duke India launched in January and is 
led by entrepreneurs Sanjay Kamlani ’91 
in Mumbai and Bharat Tandon M.B.A. 
’86 in New Delhi, as well as Eric Savage 
92, cofounder and president of the 
global poverty-reduction firm Unitus 
Capital in Bangalore. 

More than 100 alumni and their guests 
met on January 8 for a dinner with 
Laurie Patton, dean of Trinity College of 
Arts & Sciences, who spoke about how a 
liberal-arts education can help address 
poverty, health, and financial security in 
the country. 

Keep up with Duke India on its 
new website: bit.b/1clanwz 


SERVE YOUR COMMUNITY 
This spring Duke Alums Engage Pitts- 
burgh will partner with World Vision to 
prepare food packages for those in need, 
as part of DAE Week April 25-May 4. 
To find out how you can serve your 
community, e-mail special programs 
coordinator Angela Karl at 


angela. karl@daa.duke.edu. 


GET BACK TO THE LIBRARY 
Do you know you have full library 
borrowing privileges? Visit these libraries 
and present your Alumni Card at the 
circulation desk: 


Bostock Library; Perkins Library; 
Divinity School Library; Lilly Library; 
Music Library; Pearse Memorial Library; 
Rubenstein Rare Book & Manuscript 
Library; and the Library Service Center. 


Don’t have your Alumni Card? Fill out 


this online form: bit.ly/1gATg3] 








Chris Hildreth 


How are you ForeverDuke? 


Sterly Wilder ’83, associate vice president for alumni affairs, talks with Ana 
Homayoun 01, founder of Green Ivy Education Consulting and author of two 
books about helping young people find success in school and life—The Myth of 
the Perfect Girl and That Crumpled Paper Was Due Last Week. 


SW: What role did Duke play in your becoming an author and in found- 
ing Green lvy Educational Consulting? 

AH: | remember one conversation | had with [literature and Latin American stud- 
ies professor] Ariel Dorfman my senior year. He asked me a simple question: 
“What are the qualities of a job that are important for you?” And I said, “Well, I 
want to write, I want to travel, and I want to help people.” He encouraged me to 
look to the overall vision I wanted for my life, and I took that to heart. Also, all 
roads lead back to Duke. I got my first job through the Duke alumni network, 
which eventually allowed me to build my own business. I got my first book deal in- 
directly through Duke, because the career 
center director at the time, Sheila Curran, 
gave my name to a New York Times reporter. 
In 2008, he wrote a profile piece on me, and 
a few months later I received my first book 
contract. 


SW: You have spoken quite frequently 
with major media outlets about teach- 
ing children that being less than the 
best at everything does not equate 
with failure. How important is that 
message for a place like Duke? 

AH: | think it’s incredibly important. The 
quest for “effortless perfection” exists on so 
many college campuses. What are the things 
we can do to help all students redefine fail- 
ure—so that trying something and it not working out isn’t viewed as a failure, per 
se? lo me, the biggest failure is when we prematurely close off opportunities be- 
cause of assumptions or preconceptions. 
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SW: You have been actively involved in Duke as an alumna, including 
serving as an Alumni Admissions Advisory Committee (AAAC) inter- 
viewer. Why did you choose to serve Duke as an interviewer? 

AH: It was because of an AAAC interviewer that I came to Duke. I had been to 
other college interviews, and this one was different. This person [Bridget Marquess 
Dunnington ’96] wanted to know about me, she was engaging, she loved her Duke 
experience, and by talking with her, I could see myself at Duke. I remember going 
home and pulling out the packet from Duke and saying, “This is it.” That is why I 
interview. I wanted to find a way to stay engaged with Duke, and that was a pretty 
simple way. A few years ago, a young alum came up to me at a Duke event in San 
Francisco and said, “You probably don’t remember me, but you interviewed me for 
Duke, and our interview was the reason I decided to go.” 


SW: How do you motivate alumni to engage, especially in your own 
alumni region in San Francisco? 

AH: About a month ago, I was at a dinner unrelated to Duke, and I met two 
alums. One of them had not stayed engaged with Duke, so I went out to coffee 
with him later on. I told him: “We can’t bring about change unless youre in the 
room.” He made a donation to the annual fund the next day and signed up to be 
an AAAC interviewer. Also, I went to watch a Duke football game with a group 

of alumni in San Francisco and discovered that so many of them were new to the 
area. Staying engaged with Duke was really important to them. So, I think it’s 
really important to have conversations with people. —Edited by Christina Holder 
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Life’s Broad Sea 


ALUMNI IN THE SPOTLIGHT By Bridget Booher 


Change agent: Let 
Girls Lead's founder 
and executive 
director Denise 
Dunning, first row, 
second from right, 
leads teambuilding 
exercises for 
advocates in 
Guatemala. 





ourtesy of Denise Dunning 


co 


families, communities, and the world. Working with 
hundreds of leaders and local organizations, Let Girls 
Lead has helped end child marriage in Malawi, reduce 
teen pregnancy and HIV infection in Guatemala and 
Honduras, and guarantee legal protection for girls 
through Liberia’s new Children’s Law. 

jPoder! focuses on Let Girls Lead’s work in 
Guatemala. The short documentary tells the story of 
two indigenous Mayan girls living in rural 
Guatemala who successfully lobbied the mayor of 
their town to invest in girls’ health and education. 
Fittingly, ;Poder! is scheduled to have its world pre- 
miere on International Women’s Day this March. 


he theme of this year’s International Women’s 

Day is “inspiring change.” It’s an approach that 

resonates with Denise Raquel Dunning ’98, 
who has dedicated her career to improving the health 
and well-being of girls and empowering them to be- 
come advocates for change in their communities. 

Dunning is founder and executive director of Let 

Girls Lead, an international movement dedicated to 
improving the education, health, and livelihoods of 
more than 3 million girls since 2009. (Dunning also 
teaches courses on women’s health at the University of 
California at San Francisco.) Let Girls Lead’s vision is 
that girls have the power to transform their own lives, 


Leading 
the Way 


We love when alumni come back to Duke. Read more about these three alumni who recently 
BACK ON CAM PUS returned to give back to Duke students through mentoring, lectures, and words of wisdom. 


Adam Chodikoff ’93, a senior Judy Woodruff ’68, Hon. ’98, co-anchor z 
producer and a fact-checker at and managing editor of the PBS News- 


General Martin 
Dempsey A.M. ’84, 





The Daily Show with Jon Stew- Hour, returned to campus in late October at ee | chairman of the U.S. 
art, spoke to students at Duke to talk about women in the workplace. ~~» Joint Chiefs of Staff, vis- 
, Entertainment, Media and the “Women today have more choices than by ited the Fuqua School 
yt Arts Network (DEMAN) Week- they have ever had, more opportunities,” > wy E of Business in Novem- 
Woodruff said. “At the same time, we & ~ ber to talk to partici- 


end in early November. 


Chodikoff talked about his role in fact- 
checking news to help Jon Stewart pre- 
pare his jokes. “Without credibility, the 
jokes mean nothing,” Chodikoff said. 
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recognize the tradeoffs to take advantage 
of those choices haven't really gotten a 
whole lot easier,” reports The Chronicle. 


pants of the 2013 Fuqua/Coach K 
Leadership Summit. His message: In the 
end, we can only be ourselves. Dempsey is 
this year’s graduation speaker. 


Board of Directors, 2013-14 
President: Jeffrey C. Howard ’76 
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Michael Schoenfeld ’84, Suzanne J. Wasiolek ’76, 
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Kristin Whitesides, M.Div. 705, Divinity School 
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1950s 


John M. Rosenberg ’53 received the Ameri- 
can Bar Association's Solo, Small Firm and Gen- 
eral Practice Division’s 2013 Difference Maker 
Award. He lives in Prestonsburg, Ky., where he is 
director emeritus of the Appalachian Research and 
Defense Fund. The organization provides legal 
services to low-income clients in eastern and 
southern Kentucky. 


Thomas F. Dorn ’54 published Challenges on 
the Emmaus Road: Episcopal Bishops Confront Slav- 
ery, Civil War, and Emancipation. The book exam- 
ines how the Episcopal Church splintered along 
sectional lines during the Civil War era. 


Luciano L’Abate Ph.D. 56 wrote three psy- 
chology books: Beyond the Systems Paradigm, Clin- 
ical Psychology and Psychotherapy as a Science, and 
Models of Psychopathology. He is a professor emeri- 


tus of psychology at Georgia State University. 


1960s 


Javaid R. Khwaja A.M. ’68, Ph.D. ’78 pub- 
lished Toward a General Theory of Exchange: Strate- 
gic Decisions and Complexity. The book discusses 
how technology and the Internet have challenged 
market models of conventional economic theory. 
He has taught business at Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity and East Carolina University and has worked 
as a business consultant in the wholesale petro- 
leum trade. 
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Marriages & Commitments 
P. Grant Harmon Jr. 66 to Ruth Hubbell 
McKey on June 22, 2013. Residence: Annapolis, 


Md. 


1970s 


John M. Dunaway A.M. 771, Ph.D. ’72 pub- 
lished The Popes Guest, a translation of Vladimir 
Volkoff’s 2004 novel, L’Hote du Pape. He also 
helped host a two-day colloquium on Volkoff’s life 
and work at Mercer University in November. He 
has taught French and interdisciplinary studies at 
Mercer since 1972. 


Peter E. Broadbent Jr. ’73 was reappointed 
by Virginia Governor Bob McDonnell to the 


James Monroe Museum and Memorial Library 
Board of Regents. He is a partner with Christian 
& Barton in Richmond, Va., where he focuses on 
intellectual property and communications law. 


William J.A. Sparks J.D. 73 was named a 
Champion of Justice by the Nassau County, N.Y., 
Bar Association for pro bono work he performed 
in 2013. As part of the county's Mortgage Foreclo- 
sure Project, he represented homeowners in court 
and held monthly clinics. He manages his own 
practice in the New York area, focusing on com- 
mercial law and corporate ethics and compliance. 


woe April 11-13, 2014 


James R. Brotherson ’74 was recognized by 
Indiana University’s law school with a Distin- 
guished Service Award. He has contributed exten- 
sively to the growth of the school as a member of 
its board of visitors and as president of its law 
alumni board. He is currently a partner in the cor- 
porate and real-estate practices at Faegre Baker 
Daniels in South Bend, Ind. 


Joseph T. Carruthers III 974 was named in 
The Best Lawyers in America 2014. He is a partner 
at Wall Esleeck Babcock in Winston-Salem, where 
he focuses on medical malpractice law and per- 
sonal-injury litigation. 


Jack M. Saul ’74 published Collective Trauma, 
Collective Healing: Promoting Community Resilience 
in the Aftermath of Disaster. It is a guidebook for 
mental-health professionals who work with trauma 
victims following large-scale political violence or 
natural disasters. He is an assistant professor of 
clinical population and family health at Columbia 
University’s Mailman School of Public Health. 


Blake S. Wilson B.S.E. ’74 received the 2013 
Lasker-DeBakey Clinical Medical Research Award. 
He was recognized for his work to develop 
cochlear implants for individuals who are severely 
deaf. He is codirector of the Duke Hearing Center 
and an adjunct professor in three departments at 
Duke: surgery, biomedical engineering, and elec- 
trical and computer engineering. He received the 
Pratt School of Engineering's Distinguished Alum- 
nus Award in 2007. 


Lewis Dean Paschal 76 published The Frog 
Surgeon, a novel about two teenage brothers who 
discover ancient medical textbooks and begin a se- 
ries of ill-fated experiments. His work has ap- 
peared in Best American Short Stories and The 
Pushcart Press Anthology. 
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Susan E. Henking 


14th president of Shimer ¢ ollege in ¢ hicago. 


was inaugurated as the 


Previously, she taught religious studies ac Hobart 
and William Smith colleges for more than 20 


years 


Beverly Roberts Gaventa P’h.1). 78 edited 
\pocalyptic Paul: Cosmos and Anthropos in Romans 
»-8, She is Distinguished Professor of New Testa 
ment interpretation at Baylor University and has 
written 16 books 

James T.R. Jones J.1. 78 received the David 
S. Stoner Uncommon Counselor Award from the 
Dave Nee Foundation in recognition of his men 
tal-health advocacy efforts. The organization 
works to fight depression and suicide among law 
students and lawyers. He also was profiled in the 
October 2013 Lawyer Spodight by the American 
Bar Association’s Commission on Disability 
Rights. He is a professor at the Louis D. Brandeis 


School of Law at the University of Louisville. 


WAR SSth Reunion April 11-13, 2014 
Marriages & Commitments 
Timothy M. Westmoreland ° 
Olcott on Sept. 21, 
Park, Md. 


1980s 


Deane Waters Fenstermaker 80 was 
named director of development at George Wash- 


76 to Nicholas 


2013. Residence: Takoma 


ington University Law School in Washington. She 


will oversee alumni philanthropy in the New York 
and Washington metro areas. 


Jump-Start 


John M. Gower '80, M.B.A. °82 was named 
treasurer and senior vice president for finance at 
Rutgers University. He previously served as vice 
president for business affairs and CFO at Yeshiva 
University in New York. 


J. Randall Minchew °80 was elected to the 
Virginia House of Delegates, the oldest legislative 
body in the Western hemisphere. He began his 
term in 2012. 


Grace Cleveland Tiffany '80 published 
Paint, a novel based on the life of Emilia Lanier, 
a 17th-century poet whom many scholars believe 
is the subject of William Shakespeare’s Dark Lady 
Sonnets. She is a professor of Shakespeare and 
Renaissance literature at Western Michigan 
University. 


Terri Lynn Mascherin ’81 was inducted 

into the American College of Trial Lawyers, an 
elite body of trial lawyers recognized for their 
experience, skill, and professional conduct. She 

is a partner at Jenner & Block in Chicago, where 
she has practiced trial law for 30 years. A past 
president of the Chicago Bar Association, she was 
named one of the “50 Most Influential Women 
Lawyers in America’ by the National Law Journal 
in 2007 


Andrew S. McElwaine ’82 was elected presi- 
dent of the American Farmland Trust, a conserva- 
tion organization dedicated to protecting farmland 
and promoting sustainable farming practices. Pre- 
viously, he was president and CEO of the Conser- 
vancy of Southwest Florida, where he worked on 
restoring the Everglades and improving water 
management in the region. 


Read Class Notes online! Go to dukemagazine.duke.edu to connect with your classmates. 


Susan B. Ross B.S.F. '82 is chief legal officer of 
Americas and associate general counsel at Gilbarco 
Veeder-Root, a petroleum-equipment services 
company headquartered in Greensboro. 


Anna E. Blackburne-Rigsby °83 was sworn in 
as the 34th president of the National Association of 
Women Judges. She is a judge in Washington, and 
was nominated by President George W. Bush to the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals in 2006. 


Christopher C. Kerr J.D. 83 was named in 
New York Super Lawyers 2013. For the last 26 
years, he has been a litigation lawyer at Jeffrey 
Freedman Attorneys in Buffalo, N.Y. 


EEZ9 30th Reunion Aprit 11-13, 2014 


Gregory C. Cook ’84 is editor of The Class Ac- 
tion Fairness Act: Law and Strategy. Published by 
the American Bar Association, the book serves as a 
practitioner's guide for understanding the techni- 
calities of the CAFA. He is a partner at Balch & 
Bingham, where he chairs the financial services lit- 
Igation group, 


Tracy Liebowitz Gaudet 84, M.D. 91 re- 
ceived the 2013 Leadership Award by The 
Bravewell Collaborative in recognition of her work 
to transform health-care practice into an integra- 
tive, patient-centered model. A former executive 
director of Duke Integrative Medicine, she cur- 
rently serves as the director of the Veterans Health 
Administration’s Office of Patient-Centered Care 
and Cultural Transformation. 


Sharon Kenney Komlofske ’84 received a 
2013 Angel in Adoption Award from the Congres- 


June 19-20, 2014 


Our in-depth format presents the admissions 
process in two sessions: 
June 19: Explore Duke - Information 
and Tour (optional) 
June 20: Jump-Start the Admissions Process 


Join our on-campus conference for 
parents and children with college in 
their futures. Hear a panel of admissions 
experts discuss: 


searching for the right school 
the applications process 
financial aid 


More information and registration is 
available at forum.dukealumni.com 


Duke 
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setting your timetable 
essays and interviews 
testing 
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sional Coalition on Adoption Institute. She 

was recognized for her work with Gift of Adop- 
tion, a nonprofit organization that provides finan- 
cial assistance to qualified parents interested in 
adoption. 


Martee Leigh Hensley 85, M.D. ’89 is an 
attending physician in the Gynecologic Medical 
Oncology Service at Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer Center in New York. She is also a 
professor of medicine at Weill Cornell Medical 


College. 


Jeffrey Baer ’86 has been elected to the US 
Green Building Council Board of Directors. He is 
currently a managing director at Deutsche Bank 
Asset & Wealth Management in New York, where 
he oversees a new investment team focused on 


retrofits of physical buildings. 


Charles C. Bolton A.M. ’86, Ph.D. ’89 
published William E Winter and the New Missis- 
sippi, a biography of the civil rights leader and 
former governor of Mississippi. He is a professor 
and head of the history department at UNC- 
Greensboro. 


Elanna Platt Kaplan °88 finished a three-year 
stint on the advisory board of Profoundly Gifted 
Retreat, a volunteer organization that helps par- 
ents understand and support their gifted children. 
She also served as registration coordinator and 


event director for the organization's annual retreat, 


which was held in Breckenridge, Colo., this past 
summer. 


EEE 25th Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


Let your 


case you need them. 


Explore your options. 


(919) 681-0464 


please let us know. 


passion for 
Duke live on. 


You can make a lasting impact on the 
people and places you love at Duke. 


Including Duke in your estate plans Is 
one of the simplest and most common 
ways to make a gift beyond outright cash. 
And, you can still access your assets in 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
dukeforward.duke.edu/liveon 


If you have included Duke in your long-term plans, 


Jill Moskowitz Gardner °89 was named direc- 
tor of annual funds and reunion giving at Ford- 
ham University School of Law. 


Amy Lin Meyerson ’89 was elected chair of 
the Solo, Small Firm and General Practice Divi- 
sion of the American Bar Association. She is a sole 
practitioner in Weston, Conn., and focuses on do- 
mestic corporate law. 


Rohini A. Parikh A.M. ’89 was selected by the 
State Department as a senior English-language fel- 
low in conjunction with the U.S. Embassy in 
Rabat, Morocco. She previously served as a Peace 
Corps volunteer in China and as an English-lan- 
guage fellow in Turkey. 


Shereen S. Shermak B.S.E. ’89 was named 
CEO of Launch Angels, a venture-capital firm in 
Boston. She has cofounded several technology 
start-ups and has been a repeat judge in the 


DukeGEN Start-up Challenge. 


Brian Stone ’89 is the division director for the 
National Science Foundation's Antarctic Infra- 
structure and Logistics division. He was inter- 
viewed on Federal News Radio in November 2013 
about the effects of the government shutdown on 
the NSF's Antarctic program. 


Marriages & Commitments 

Catherine D. Bowman M.B.A. ’88 to Ray D. 
McConnell Jr. on June 15, 2013. Residence: 
Sandy Springs, Ga. 


Births & Adoptions 
Audrey LaHart Johnson to Michael S. LaHart 
’86 and F. Todd Johnson on Sept. 3, 2013. 
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1990s 


Paul E. Amar 790 recently published two books, 
Dispatches From the Arab Spring: Understanding the 
New Middle East and The Security Archipelago: 
Human-Security States, Sexuality Politics, and the 
End of Neoliberalism. He is an associate professor 
in the global studies program at the University of 
California-Santa Barbara. 


Rachel Ekery Kley 90 was named partner at 
Alexander Dubose Jefferson & Townsend in 
Austin, Texas. She previously worked as a staff 
lawyer for Wallace Jefferson when he was Texas 
Supreme Court chief justice. 


Stacey A. Marshall °90 published her second 
children’s book, Captain Courage and the World’ 
Most Shocking Secret. Her first book in the Captain 
Courage series was featured on Amazon's best-seller 
list for several months. 


Joseph M. Witt Jr. 90 served as the produc- 
tion manager for two recent plays, Smokey Joes 
Cafe: The Songs of Leiber and Stoller and Twelve 
Angry Men, at Pasadena Playhouse. He is the gen- 
eral manager and production manager of the the- 
ater in Pasadena, Calif. 


Katie A. Gailes M.B.A. 91 was named an ad- 
junct professor at Wake Technical Community 
College, where she teaches courses in entrepre- 
neurship. She is also CEO of SmartMoves Interna- 
tional, a marketing strategy and small business 
training firm. 


William B. Bynum Jr. A.M. 993, Ph.D. °97 


was named president of Mississippi Valley State 









“Establishing a memorial scholarship 
was the best way to honor my 
parents and give undergraduates 
the opportunity to get an education 
at one of the best institutions in 

the world.” 


ANNE GROSSNICKLE ‘81 
Endowment and bequest to support financial aid 
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University. He was previously vice president for 
enrollment management and student services at 
Morehouse College in Atlanta and has more than 


MEET ALEXA BACH- AY, Col 3 CONG 
"BUSINE ESS Paul A. Trianosky M.E:.M. "93 was named sen- 


ior director of conservation partnerships at Sus- 


ON M ENT tainable Forestry Initiative, a nonprofit 


organization responsible for maintaining the 
world’s largest forest-certification standard. He 


25 years of experience in higher education. 


previously served as director of southern forest 
conservation at the American Forest Foundation. 


94 | April 11-13, 2014 


Erik F. Gerding 94 published Law, Bubbles, 
and Financial Regulation. Vhe book examines how 
the dynamics of market bubbles weaken financial 
regulation and produce crises. He is an associate 
professor at the University of Colorado's law 
school. 


Chetan Ghai B.S.E. '94 was named chief prod- 
uct officer of the Chicago-based retail analytics 
firm Shopper Irak. He previously served as the 
senior vice president of global marketing and 
product strategy at CCC Information Services. 


Justin D. Jacobson J.D. ’95 is president and 
managing partner of Jacobson, Sobo & Moselle, a 
debt-collection firm in Plantation, Fla. The firm, 

which recently was rebranded as LAWCRAFT, fo- 


cuses on complex debt recovery. 


Barry L. Rothberg 95, J.D. 98, LL.M. 98 
joined the board of directors of the American Jew- 
ish Committee for its greater Miami and Broward 
chapter. He is a litigation shareholder at Green- 
berg Traurig in Miami. 


Thomas M. Pashley M.B.A. 96 was named 
the next president of Pinehurst Resort, effective 
October 2014. He is the current executive vice 
president of Pinehurst and has worked in manage- 
ment and corporate sales at the golf resort since 


1996. 





Stephen E. Zapotoczny 97 published 
Ranger Baldy and the Disappearing Waterfall, a 
children’s book set in Yosemite National Park. 












Whatever she tackles, Alexa Bach-McElrone wants to “maximize the 


impact.” Her goal is to help those doing the most good for the planet be 

the most successful financially. When she didn’t find an organization playing . : ss ra. 
Carrie Printz Millis J.D. 98 is co-owner and 

managing director of David Carrie, a legal recruit- 

ing and staffing firm based in New York. Previ- 


ously, she practiced law at Paul, Hastings, Janofsky 
& Walker. 


that role, she created Bach-McElrone Consulting to do it right. 


Alexa draws on skills she developed at THE NICHOLAS SCHOOL 
OF THE ENVIRONMENT AT DUKE, where she was encouraged 
to think critically, improve ideas and turn dreams into reality— 
for herself, and for her clients. 


Duke 


NICHOLAS SCHOOL OF THE 


ENVIRONMENT 


forging a sustainable future 


i: }:) April 11-13, 2014 


Christopher J. Ayers 99 was appointed to a 
six-year term as executive director of the North 
Carolina Utilities Commission Public Staff. Previ- 
ously, he practiced law at Poyner Spruill in 
Raleigh, where he focused on utilities regulation 





FIND OUT MORE 


mol 


and land-use issues. 






Marriages & Commitments 
Hoyt D. Morgan 796 to Elizabeth Crowley on 
June 30, 2013. Residence: New York. 


Births & Adoptions 

Twins Luke Anthony and Carlos Diego to 
Jerome C. Smith B.S.E. 90 and Jose A. Lu- 
ciano on April 2, 2013...Balthazar Nelson to 
Sabrina E. Ricci 93 on June 27, 2013...Remi 
Cooper to Keith E. Derman "94 and Beth Der- 


nicholas.duke.edu/ 
alumni/mcelrone 
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Georgia Court of Appeals 


Carla McMillian ’95 took 
office as a Georgia Court of 
Appeals judge in January. 
She is the first Asian-Pacific 
American state appellate 
judge appointed in the 
southeast U.S. Previously, 
McMillian was the first Asian-American female judge 
elected in Georgia. (Fun fact: McMillian’s aunt was the 
first Asian American to graduate from the Medical College 
of Georgia.) 
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athletic competition. Now is the time to make investments that will) 
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IRON DUKES 


GODUKE.COM/IRONDUKES (919) 613-7575 


y Follow us at ollow Us, at 
twitter. com/thelrondUkes onthe acebook: Eom/theirondukes 
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man on Aug. 13, 2013... William Tucker to 
Louise Ashley Wiltshire 94, M.B.A. 99 and 
Ashton H. Wiltshire on July 27, 2013...John 
Matthew to Michelle Pahr Partsch B.S.E. 95 
and Torsten Partsch on May 18, 2013...Jacob 
Robert Jackson to Andrea Robyn Manley 
B.S.E. 96 and Jonathan D. Josey II on April 27, 
2013...Orli Phiona to Jed M. Silversmith 96 
and Laina D. Silversmith on Sept. 6, 2013...Eliza- 
beth Lee to Frank Chiou 97 and Margaret 
Prestwood Chiou B.S.E. 99 on July 16, 
2013...Noa Isabel to Simeon R. Wallis 97 
and Susan Wallis on Aug. 15, 2013...Sabine 
Elaine to John H. Shadle III 98 and Britta Lee 
Schoster on Aug. 21, 2013...Stella Beatrix to 
Brian M. Altman 99 and Jerry Boegler on Aug. 
27, 2013...Benjamin Phillip to Elizabeth 
Shiver Bernstein B.S.E. 99 and Daniel E. 
Bernstein on Aug. 5, 2013. 


2000s 


Daniel R. Adrien ’00 was named an associate 
in the private-equity practice of Spencer Stuart, an 
executive-search consulting firm. He previously 
worked at Payden & Rygel Investment Manage- 
ment, where he was vice president in the portfolio 
management group. 


Brittany Soden McCarthy ’01 received the 

N. Wayne Hiatt Rising Star Award by the Ohio 

Dental Association. She manages her own dental 
practice in Bexley, Ohio. As a Dental OPTIONS 
provider, she participates in a program that pro- 

vides dental services for low-income patients. 
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Your friends. Your faculty. Your dream destinations. 
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Bi e Coastal Iberia: Barcelona to Lisbon 


<a a ASSOCIATION ' Oct. 24-Nov. 1 
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2014 FALL/WINTER DESTINATIONS 





Switzerland, July 9-24 

Paris to Provence, Sept. 1-9 

Oxford Experience, Sept. 7-20 

Tuscany, Italy, Sept. 10-18 

Amalfi Coast to Venice, Italy, Sept. 27-Oct. 13 
Eastern Europe, Oct. 4-20 

Living in France, Oct. 11-Nov. 2 

Coastal Iberia, Oct. 24-Nov. 1 


Peru with Machu Picchu, Aug. 11-21 
Amazon River, Oct. 31-Nov. 9 
Costa Rica Family, Dec. 26-Jan. 3 








Family China, July 1-12 

China and Tibet, Oct. 8-24 

Israel with Duke Jewish Life, Oct. 19-30 
India and Nepal, Oct. 26-Nov. 9 








Wildlife of Madagascar _ 
Oct. 11- 


RINE 






Wildlife of Madagascar, Oct. 11-25 
Botswana Safari, Oct. 31-Nov. 10 





. 





Email us at travel@daa.duke.edu with a list of the trips that interest you. 


We will send you more information and add you to the mailing list. 
Or call us at 1-800-FOR-DUKE. 
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Erica Edwards Ph.D. ’06, associate professor of English at 
the University of California-Riverside, was awarded the Modern 
Language Association’s William Sanders Scarborough Prize for 
her book Charisma 
and the Fictions of 
Black Leadership 
(University of Min- 
nesota Press, 2012) at 
the MLA Annual 


Convention in 





















Chicago in January. 
The Scarborough 
Prize is the most 
prestigious award in 


African-American 


studies. 
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The Duke University Talent Identification 


04 | 10th Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


Sara K. Hudson 74 received the New Orleans 
Bureau of Government Research’s 2013 Innova- 
tion Award for her work to create the city’s hurri- 
cane-preparedness initiative, NOLA Ready. She 
began developing the program in 2012 during 
Hurricane Isaac when she created a social-media 
platform to provide updates and advisory informa- 
tion to the public. She is the Web content man- 
ager for the City of New Orleans. 


Jamal L. Knight 04 joined Faegre Baker 
Daniels as an associate with its product liability 
and environmental group. He previously worked 
for the White House Council on Environmental 
Quality and the U.S. House of Representatives 
Democratic Caucus. 


Jessica B. Brodsky ’(5 received her doctorate 
in school-clinical child psychology from Pace Uni- 
versity. She recently began a postdoctoral fellow- 
ship at the Center for Cognitive and Dialectical 
Behavior Therapy in Lake Success, N.Y. 


Rebekah A. Fergusson ’()7 is the producer of 
an upcoming documentary titled The Pro Voice 
Project. The film examines personal abortion expe- 
riences in an effort to depict a middle ground be- 
tween the politicized pro-life and pro-choice 
narratives. Her most recent production was 
Pelada, a documentary about street soccer that 
screened at the South by Southwest (SXSW) film 
and music festival in 2010. 


Michael M. Oswalt J.D. 08, M.T-.S. 08 was 
named assistant professor of law at Northern Illi- 
nois University College of Law, where he teaches 





Program offers motivated high school 
students the chance to explore life 
on the cutting edge of law, genetics, 
architecture, medicine, and more 
with Duke TIP Field Studies. 


Duke TIP’s rigorous, two-week 
academic programs, which take place 
at Duke University and other locations 
throughout the world, will allow you to 

experience your academic passion 
and potential career firsthand. 


Learn more and apply at 
www.tip.duke.edu/fs. 


labor and employment law. Previously, he was a 
law fellow for the Service Employees International 
Union in Washington. He also clerked for 
Supreme Court Justice Sonia Sotomayor when she 
was a judge on the U.S. Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 


709 | Sth Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


Lidia Ewa Berger M.E.M. (09 was named na- 
tional sustainability director of Dewberry, a pro- 
fessional services firm headquartered in Fairfax, 
Va. She helped develop the LEED-CI rating sys- 
tem, which awards credits to environmentally 


friendly buildings. 


Marriages & Commitments 

Edward B. Lehmann Jr. ’00 to Carrie Cox on 
May 18, 2013. Residence: Pittsburgh...Cather- 
ine E. Lenox '02 to Robert Coffee on June 22, 
2013. Residence: Houston...Aubrey K. Myers 
‘02 to Dustin M. Gordon on April 13, 2013. Res- 
idence: Fairfax, Va....Elizabeth A. Lazzara 
M.B.A. ’05 to Carson S. McCaw on July 4, 2013. 
Residence: Carmel, Ind....Annie Wei-Ting 
Chen 06 to Jake Pugh on April 27, 2013. Resi- 
dence: Pittsburgh...Ryan K. Harper A.M. ’06 
to Kerstin Berg on Nov. 17, 2012. Residence: 
Phoenix...Charla Nicole Wilson 06 to 
Stephen M. Wanta on May 12, 2013. Residence: 
Washington...Jessica Lee Wright M.Eng.M 
06 to Mark Beauregard on Jan. 9, 2013. Resi- 
dence: Litchfield, N.H....Emily H. Bryant 
M.E.M. ’07 to Caleb Gilbert on Feb. 12, 2011. 
Residence: Rockport, Mass....Desmund T. 
Collins 07 to Heather Renee Huskey '07 
on Aug. 3, 2013. Residence: Philadelphia. ..Car- 
oline Anne Holland B.S.E. ’07 to Brian C. 
Strojny on Sept. 14, 2013. Residence: Bowie, 
Md....David P. Kelley B.S.E. 07 to Emily 
Suzanne Schmidt B.S.E. 07, M.Eng.M 12 
on Oct. 5, 2013. Residence: Arlington, Va. 


Births & Adoptions 

Mia Grannis to Daniel R. Adrien (00 and 
Nicole Grannis Adrien 00 on July 5, 2013... 
Tucker James to Diane Fogarty Chandler ’00 
and Chris M. Chandler on Sept. 4, 2013... Isabel 
Brady to Isabel Arana DuPree ’00 and Ken- 
neth “Brad” DuPree °00 on March 21, 
2013...Ava Corinne to Amber Williams 
Field °00 and Robert Field on Aug. 18, 2013... 
Caroline Elizabeth to Virginia Wise Warren 
00 and Geoffrey S. Warren on July 19, 2013... 
Caroline Elizabeth to Melanie E. Bolling ‘01 
and Robert S. Schmidt °01 on July 8, 2013... 
Charles Houston to Hallie H. Eads ’01 and 
Matt Spies on July 19, 2013...Benjamin James 
Shiang to Jeffrey Fen-Te Kung B.S.E. 01 and 
Karen Kung on Noy. 30, 2012...Margaux Aveline 
to Joseph M. Miller Il (01 and Patricia K. 
Miller on Sept. 13, 2013...Bradley S. to Daniel 
Su-Jay Wang B.S.E. ’01 and Nikki Warren 
Wang on Feb. 6, 2013... Twins Lochlan William 
and Skylar Mary to Berkeley Smith Yorkery 
‘01 and Ryan M. Yorkery on Oct. 15, 2013... 
John Brigman to Christina Mitchell Luquire 
B.S.E. 02 and Patrick B. Luquire B.S.E. 02 
on Aug. 16, 2013... Thomas John to Virginia 
Stone Badanes 03 and David W. Badanes 
04 on Aug. 1, 2013...John Fleming to Kathryn 
Hackett King ’03 and William E King on Aug. 
25, 2013...James Brock to Nina Trunk 
Spadafora °03 and Anthony Spadafora on July 
12, 2013...Anderson Paul to Brooke Heer- 
wald Steiner ’03 and Jeremy Steiner on Oct. 
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Andrew Cunningham ’08, cofounder of the non-govern- 
mental organization Women’s Institute of Secondary Education 


and Research (WISER) in Muhuru Bay, Kenya, celebrated 





Courtesy of Andrew Cunningham 








the organization's first 
graduating class of 
WISER Girl Scholars 

on March 7. Many of 
the graduates are the first 
in their families to com- 
plete high school and are 
among the first women 
from the Muhuru Bay 
village to qualify for 
university admission in 
20 years. Learn more 

at www.wisergirls.org. 





aut 


Taking reservations for our 33rd season « April 27-November 29 
TheSwag.com « Waynesville, NC » 800.789.7672 
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Archibald 
Motley 
Jazz Age 
Wilelefel@ayisye 


MASTER COLORIST AND RADICAL 
INTERPRETER OF URBAN CULTURE 


January 30 - May 11, 2014 


The first retrospective of the American 
artist's paintings in two decades will 
originate at the Nasher Museum and 
travel to the Amon Carter Museum of 
American Art, Los Angeles Museum of 
Contemporary Art, the Chicago Cultural 
Center and the Whitney Museum. 





nasher.duke.edu/motley 


NASHER 


MUSEUM OF ART AT DUKE UNIVERSITY 
2001 Campus Dr., Durham, NC 27705 | 919-684-5135 


Archibald J. Motley Jr, The Octoroon Girl, (detail), 1925. Oil on canvas, 38 x 30.25 
inches (96.5 x 76.8 cm). Courtesy of Michael Rosenfeld Gallery, LLC, New York, New 
York. © Valerie Gerrard Browne. 


Archibald Motley: Jazz Age Modernist is made possible by the Terra Foundation 
for American Art; the National Endowment for the Humanities: Exploring the 
human’endeavor, and the Henry Luce Foundation. Major support is provided by the 
Wyeth Foundation for American Art; Drs. Victor and Lenore Behar; the North Carolina 
Arts Council, a division of the Department of Cultural Resources; and Deborah 
DeMott. Additional generous support is provided by Graduate Liberal Studies at Duke 
University, the Mary Duke Biddle Foundation, Erickson Advisors, Parker and Otis, Lisa 
Lowenthal Pruzan and Jonathan Pruzan, Richard Tigner, Gail Belvett, the Cynthia and 
George Mitchell Foundation, Mindy and Guy Solie, The Chronicle, C.T. Woods-Powell : 
and Richard J. Powell, and Angela 0. Terry. This project is made possible in part j y } 
by funding from the North Carolina Humanities Council, a statewide nonprofit and 
affiliate of the National Endowment for the Humanities. 
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Any views, findings, conclusions, or recommendations expressed in this advertisement 
do not necessarily represent those of the National Endowment for the Humanities. 


14, 2013...Blake Samuel to Holly Huff Bru- 
land M.A.T. 04 and Greg L. Bruland Ph.D. 
04 on Aug. 8, 2013...James Douglas to Seann 
M. Duffin 04, M.Div. 08 and Elizabeth 
Matthews Duffin M.Div. ’09 on May 17, 
2013... Thannor Duke to Thananya D. 
Wooden ’04 on Feb. 20, 2013...Astrid Ruth to 
Caroline Hile Cochenour ’05 and John F. 
Cochenour °05 on Aug. 14, 2013...Andrew 
Robert to Cory R. Kampfer M.B.A. 05, J.D. 
05 and Gina Spotz Kampfer M.B.A. ’05 on 
Aug. 17, 2013...Claire Avery to Justin I. 
Segall (05 and Marcia Eisenstein Segall 
06 on Oct. 4, 2013...Colton Mark to Kari Rid- 
dles Richey ’07 and Mark A. Richey on Oct. 6, 
2013...Yitao Grace to Xing Zong A.M. ’07, 
Ph.D. °10 and Jidi Liu M.S. 08, A.M. 09 on 
Feb. 28, 2013. 


2010s 


Caitlin McKellar Johnson 12 was the curator 
of the Allen Building Takeover Exhibit, which was 
on display at Duke in the fall of 2013. The exhibit 
commemorated a date in Duke history—Feb. 13, 
1969—when 60 African-American students barri- 
caded themselves inside the Allen Building to 
protest racial discrimination on campus. 


Marriages & Commitments 

Allison S. Brandt '10 to Joshua L. Black- 
welder M.Div. ’12 on May 18, 2013. Residence: 
Florence, S.C....Jennifer Elizabeth Card- 
well 10 to David J. Jennison 10 on Oct. 12, 
2013. Residence: Atlanta...Michael Rhead 
Enion J.D. 10 to RisaJames Weaver J.D. 
10 on Aug. 11, 2013. Residence: Washington... 
Cathleen B. McClendon ’10 to Timothy A. 
Katt on Sept. 21, 2013. Residence: New York... 
Shelley Kristine Kahn J.D. ’11 to Jameson 
C. Rohrer J.D. °13 on Sept. 7, 2013. Residence: 
Pittsburgh...Michelle M. Barreto ‘12 to Jason 
R. Sutton on July 26, 2012. Residence: Raleigh... 
Kathryn P. Fernandez M.H.S. 12 to Charles 
W. Langston II on Sept. 21, 2013. Residence: 
Selma, N.C....Katie A. Jorgensen M.B.A. 13 
to Pete Weir on June 1, 2013. Residence: 
Charlotte. 


Births & Adoptions 

Titus Eliot to Christopher E. Breslin M.Div. 
‘11 and Rachel Breslin on Sept. 9, 2013...Sri 
Hiranmayi Balaji to Lavanya Raghuraman 


M.M.S. °12 and Balaji Jayaraman on Aug. 15, 2013. 


INMEMORIAM 


Dorothy G. Kirkman Marshall ’34 of High 
Point, N.C., on June 24, 2013. She taught in public 
schools in three North Carolina cities: Dover, San- 
ford, and High Point. She was a member of Wesley 
Memorial United Methodist Church and Hum and 
Hoe Garden Club. Survivors include two sons, two 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Lola M. Rogers Williams 934 of Durham, 
on July 30, 2013. She taught English, literature, 
writing, and music at schools in the Durham area 
and in Andover, Mass. Her husband, James, was 
a professor of civil engineering at Duke. She 
retired in 1972 to pursue her love of Shakespeare 
and music composition. Survivors include two 
sons, two step-grandchildren, and four great- 
grandchildren. 
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Johanna Kelley MIDP 
12, LL.M 713 launched the 


nonprofit Development, 
Empowerment, Action and 
Relief (D.E.A.R.) Founda- 
tion in December. The 
nonprofit is committed to 
advocating for immigrant 


Hane Proven its educational and empowerment programs. 
With two offices, in Raleigh and Burlington, N.C., Kelley 


and her staff will serve clients throughout the Triangle and 


Piedmont regions of the state. 


Duke Youth Programs 


UNIVERSIT 


Academic Enrichment 
Opportunities for 
Students Grades 5-11 


Enrollment for 2014 
is now open! 


* Low teacher—student ratio 

* Professional, qualified staff 

¢ Challenging learning 
Opportunities 

¢ Variety of camp options 

* Live on Duke’s campus 

* Exciting residential life 
activities 

¢ Field trips, tours 


919-684-6259 
youth @duke.edu 
www.leammore.duke.edu/youth 
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Katherine S. Mountcastle Mitchell 35 
of Roanoke, Va., on Aug. 28, 2013. She was 
employed in her family’s business, Roanoke 
Concrete Products Co., until her retirement. 
Survivors include three daughters, including 


Katherine B. Randolph ‘58 and Bobby M. 
Biddle ‘69; a brother; a sister; six grandchildren, 


including Jon M. Couch 82 and Vernon S. 
Couch '87; and five great-grandchildren, includ 
ing Alexandra L. Couch ’10 and Sara D. 
Couch ‘14. 


M. Louise Maxwell Barr LL.B. °36 of 
Charleston, W.Va., on Sept. 3, 2013. She entered 
Duke Law in 1933 as one of only two women 

in her class. She helped establish the silicosis 
division as one of the first 25 female lawyers in 
West Virginia. Later, she worked as assistant 
attorney general for the attorney general's office 


and served as law clerk to W.Va. Supreme Court 
Justice John E. Carrigan. Survivors include a son. 


Margaret L. Rudisill Borland 36 of Salisbury, 


N.C., on Sept. 4, 2013. She was a member of St. 
John’s Lutheran Church, the Historic Salisbury 
Foundation, and the Salisbury Rowan Symphony 
Guild. Survivors include her husband, Dave; a 
daughter; four grandchildren; and three great- 
grandchildren, 


Evelyn K. Kleinmanns Hoag 736 of North 
Branford, Conn., on Aug. 11, 2013. She was a 


member of First Presbyterian Church and the 


College Club of Ridgewood, N.J. She is survived by 


a daughter and two grandchildren. 


H. Harriet Flanagan Wylie 37 of Sun City 
Center, Fla., on Aug. 2, 2013. She taught at 


HRIST SCHOOL 


ASHEVILLE; NORTH CAROLINA 


An Episcopal school for young men: boarding and day, grades 8 - 12 


Comprehensive college counseling program 


New Science Center: robotics, mythbuster lab, monster garage 


and observatory 


Athletics — 11 sports,17 teams 


5,600+ student community service hours.in 2013 


Eagle Scouts Venture epgean 


Full arts program. with thirbe annual drama productions 


-www.christschool. org 


ASHEVILLE NORTH CAROLINA © 
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Challand Junior High School in Sterling, Ill., for 23 
years before retiring to Sun City Center. In her re- 
tirement, she enjoyed playing golf and volunteering 
in the local schools. Survivors include a niece and a 
nephew. 


Richard B. Kale 38 of Burlington, N.C., on 
Aug. 21, 2013. He was the retired owner of Kale 
Knitting Mills Inc. Survivors include two daugh- 
ters; a son, Richard B. Kale Jr. '66; four grand- 
children; and five great-grandchildren. 


Ruth Scott Brown 739 of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
on Sept. 10, 2013. She was the librarian at Pal- 
metto Elementary School in Clearwater, Fla., from 
1967 until her retirement in 1983. She is survived 
by a son, a daughter, seven grandchildren, and six 
great-grandchildren. 


Betty L. Shuford Yount °39 of Winston- 
Salem, on July 17, 2013. She was active in a num- 
ber of community organizations, including St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, the St. Mary Circle, the 
Mary Symington Book Club, and the Junior 
League. She also served as president of the Wake 
Forest Medical School Guild. She is survived by 
two sons, a daughter, seven grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


C. Gee Baskin ’40 of Daytona Beach, Fla., on 
July 21, 2013. She served as a librarian and assistant 
professor at Miami-Dade Community College for 
17 years. She is survived by a daughter, a son, five 
grandchildren, and seven great-grandchildren. 


Camille Izlar Crouse °40 of Matthews, N.C., on 
Sept. 9, 2013. She is survived by four daughters, a 
sister, nine grandchildren, and a great-granddaughter. 


Margaret Ballard Fogleman ’41 of Durham, 
on Aug. 20, 2013. She taught history at Northern 
High School in Durham until her retirement in 
1983. Survivors include a daughter and a grand- 
daughter. 


George Kelcec B.S.M.E. ’41 of Morris, N.J., on 
Sept. 11, 2013. During World War II, he served in 
the Army Air Corps and achieved the rank of cap- 
tain. He later worked for Jersey Central Power & 
Light, rising to the level of assistant vice president 
of generation and retiring after a 39-year career. He 
is survived by his wife, Virginia, and a son, 
Thomas Kelcec B.S.E. 71. 


Donald W. Parke ’41 of Lancaster, Pa., on Aug. 
16, 2013. During World War II, he served as a cap- 
tain in the Army. After his service, he spent much 
of his career as an executive with Penn Ag Indus- 
tries. He is survived by his wife, Frances Kenner 
Parke ’41; a daughter; a grandson; a step-grand- 
daughter; a great-grandson; and three step-great- 
granddaughters. 


Sara L. Dworsky Beren 742 of Cincinnati, on 
Sept. 11, 2012. Survivors include two children and 
four grandchildren. 


Thomas B. Daniel H.S. '42 of Raleigh, on May 
16, 2009. 


Roger F. Hicks °42 of Chazy, N.Y., on Aug. 14, 
2013. He served in the Army Air Corps during 
World War II as a pilot of a B-24 Liberator and was 
a P.O.W. in Sweden after his plane was hit. He re- 
ceived an air medal for his service. He was active in 
the community as a charter member of the 
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Ting-Ting Zhou @tingsquaredz 


We have an irrational & total 
love for Duke - Prez Brodhead 
talking about this awesome 
#SF gathering @DukeForward 


via Twitter 


Aaina Agarwal @aainaagarwal 





#dukeforward in LA listening 
to pres Brodhead speak ... so 
inspired by belonging to this 
gathering of brilliant minds 


#EPIC #duke 


via Twitter 











Jeremy Block @jeremyblock 


#DukeForward. Interactive 
display of social media. 

Go Duke! http://t.co/VvUz 
ij8aSt 


via Twitter 








Stephanie Brookes @StephanieBrool0 


Over 200 attendees 
@DukeForward in London 
today. Duke's most attended 
event in the U.K. ever! 
#DukeForward 


via Twitter 











lissie610 


How do I choose just 3? 
#somanymemories #Duke 
#LA #DukeForward 
#BlueDevilforLife #latergram 


via Instagram 





Amruta Yedekar @amu_26/0 


So proud of my school and 
wonderful alumni! Duke for 
life!!! #dukeforward 


la Twitter 


Christian Oliver 
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Not every day you get to hear 
and meet a Nobel laureate. 
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Dana 


There are few things I'd spend 
8hrs in a convention center for 
but #Duke is definitely one of 
them! <3 #DukeForward #D¢ 
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Join us as we travel across the United States and the 
globe to celebrate the Duke community and the 
university's future with a series of extraordinary events. 




















@HanFeiTzu 


Jack Zhang 


Standing room only crowd 

in the Global Finance panel 
@DukeForward with David 
Rubenstein ‘70 #DukeForward 
#LA pic.twitter.com/R1uiZjQjfn 


via Twitter 
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Belvidere Ambulance Corps, a Scoutmaster, a Ro 
tary Club member, and owner of Hicks Printing 
Co. Survivors include a son, two daughters, eight 
grandchildren, six great-grandchildren, and two 
great-great grandchildren. 


John G. Maloney “42 of Pittsburgh, on Aug. 8, 
2013. During World War II, he served in the Army 
in the European, African, Middle Eastern and Asi- 
atic-Pacific theaters and was awarded a Bronze Star 
for his service in the Rhineland Campaign. Later, 
he had a career in business with Mellon Bank in 
Pittsburgh, serving as vice president and senior trust 
officer. He is survived by his wife, Helen; three 
sons; and a granddaughter. 


Anne K. Ratcliffe Webb A.M. 42 of Alexan- 
dria, Va., on Aug. 27, 2013. She began her career as 
a teacher of English, French, and Latin, but soon 
transitioned into government service. While in that 
role, she traveled across Europe and the Far East as 
a representative of the U.S. State Department and 
the Agency for International Development. Sur- 
vivors include a brother and a sister. 


Julian R. Black °43 of Charlotte, on Sept. 3, 
2013. In 1944, he entered the Navy Air Corps and 
received his commission at Columbia University. 
After leaving active duty in 1946, he began a career 
as an accountant with Kendall Co., retiring in 1980 
as corporate controller. He was a member of the 
North Carolina Association of CPAs. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Frances; a daughter; a son; four 
grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Sheena M. Emmenegger 743 of Southern 
Pines, N.C., on Sept. 1, 2013. She is survived by 
three children, including Anne E. Kuck °74; 
seven grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Matthew H. Grimmett M.D. ’43 of Sunset 
Beach, N.C., on Aug. 22, 2013. He served in the 
Navy during World War II in the Pacific theater. 
He practiced pediatrics in Concord and Kannapo- 
lis, N.C., for 17 years. He later practiced radiology 
in Shallotte and Loris, S.C., until his retirement in 
1989. He is survived by his wife, Martha Ligon 
Grimmett R.N. ’42; a son; a daughter; four 
grandchildren; and six great-grandchildren. 


Helen L. Miner Harper °43 of Oil City, Pa., on 
Feb. 23, 2012. She worked as a cryptanalyst for the 
War Department in Washington while her hus- 
band, Jack, served overseas as a major in the Army. 
She also spent many years as a high-school English 
and psychology teacher. Survivors include two sons, 
two daughters, eight grandchildren, and three great- 
grandchildren. 


Juliana D. Rousseau 743 of Santa Cruz, Calif, 

on Aug. 16, 2013. She worked at the Office of War 
Information in San Francisco during World War II, 
focusing on Indochina. Later, she earned a teaching 
degree and master’s in library science from the Uni- 
versity of California-Berkeley and taught at one of 

the first experimental public high schools in north- 
ern California. She is survived by a son, a daughter, 
and three grandchildren. 


Bert H. Early 44 of Huntington, W.Va., on Aug. 
4, 2013. During World War II, he served as a pilot 
and first lieutenant in the Army Air Corps. After 
his term of service, he attended Duke and Harvard 
Law School. He then joined private practice with 
Fitzpatrick, Stickling, Huddleston & Bolen in 


Huntington. Later, he became associate general 
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counsel of Island Creek Coal Co. He also served as 
a city council member and had a 17-year stint as ex- 
ecutive director of the American Bar Association, an 
ABA record, He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; 
four sons, including Robert C. Early °75; and 
five grandchildren, 


Matthew S. Rae Jr. 44, LL.B. 47 of Manhat- 
tan Beach, Calif., on Aug. 3, 2010. His studies at 
Duke were interrupted when he joined the Army 
Air Corps to serve as a bomber pilot during World 
War II. Upon returning to Duke, he earned his law 
degree and moved to California, where he clerked 
for the California associate justice. He worked at 
Darling Hall & Rae in Los Angeles for 57 years. He 
also served as chair of many committees for the 
State Bar Conference of Delegates and was awarded 
the Shattuck-Price Memorial Award by the Los An- 
geles County Bar Association. He is survived by 
three daughters, a sister, and three grandchildren. 


Charles L. Brock 45, M.D. °54 of Daytona 
Beach, Fla., on July 12, 2013. He served in the 
Navy during World War II as an officer on antisub- 
marine warfare duty in the Atlantic. He returned to 
Duke for medical school and practiced ophthalmol- 
ogy in Daytona Beach for 42 years. He retired from 
the Navy Reserve in 1983 with the rank of captain, 
after serving as medical officer and performing thou- 
sands of enlistment physicals for all branches of the 
military services at the local Navy Reserve Unit. He 
served as chief of ophthalmology at Halifax Medical 
Center for many years. He is survived by two 
daughters, two grandsons, and a great-grandson. 


Martha Nicholson Henry ‘45 of Statesville, 
N.C., on Sept. 17, 2013. She led the Woman's Col- 
lege student government while at Duke. After gradu- 
ating, she earned a graduate degree in Romance 
languages from Emory University and taught high- 
school French and Spanish in Atlanta for several 
years. She later earned a doctorate in French from 
UNC-CH and became a French professor at La- 
Grange College. Upon retiring, she continued to 
teach part time in Durham high schools until age 80. 
She is survived by two daughters, including Martha 
A. Henry Somerville °75; a son; a brother; seven 
grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Mary E. Bates Milliken B.S.N. 45, R.N. ’46 of 
Athens, Ga., on Sept. 8, 2013. She worked as a 
nurse in Honolulu before moving to Raleigh. She 
earned master’s and doctoral degrees from N.C. 
State and briefly worked at the North Carolina De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Later, she accepted 
a position at Marshall University in Huntington, 
W.Va., where she established a graduate program in 
health-occupations teacher education. In 1971, she 
began working at the University of Georgia to es- 
tablish a similar program, retiring as a full professor 
in 1987. Survivors include four children, nine 
grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Albert Robertson 45 of Mount Dora, Fla., on 
Noy. 16, 2012. 


Howard E. Herring Jr. 46, M.D. ’48 of Pen- 
sacola, Fla., on Aug. 16, 2013. He completed his 
internship and medical residency at Second Cornell 
Medical Division of Bellevue Hospital in New 
York. During World War II, he served in the Navy 
Reserve as an ensign, and he served in the Korean 
War as a captain in the Air Force Medical Corps. 
He served as chief of medical service at Brookley 
Air Force Base in Mobile, Ala. Later, he returned to 
Duke to serve a fellowship in metabolic disease (en- 


docrinology) and as instructor in medicine, earning 
atomic-energy certification. He also had a specialty 
practice in internal medicine in the subspecialties of 
allergy and immunology for 42 years in Pensacola. 
He is survived by his wife, Mary; five sons; a daugh- 
ter; a brother; eight grandchildren; and seven great- 
grandchildren, 


Jesse J. Johnson Jr. B.D. ’46 of Charlotte, on 
July 31, 2013. He served as a United Methodist 
pastor in the Western North Carolina Conference 
for 37 years. Survivors include two daughters, a 
son, and two brothers. 


James A. Sloan ’46 of Atlanta on Aug, 20, 
2013. He enlisted in 1941 and passed up his ap- 
pointment to the Naval Academy to join fellow 
Marines in the first draft to arrive at Pearl Harbor 
following the attack. He was deployed to Midway 
Island and earned a Bronze Star. After attending 
both Duke and UNC-CH, he was stationed at 
Camp Lejeune, N.C., as a company officer. He was 
transferred many times both domestically and inter- 
nationally throughout the remainder of his military 
service. After retiring, he became a consultant in the 
Middle East. He is survived by two sons, a daugh- 
ter, a brother, a granddaughter, and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Hunter DeWees Adams Jr. B.S.M.E. ’47 of 
Calabash, N.C., on June 8, 2013. He is survived by 
his wife, Elizabeth; a son; and a daughter. 


Bedford H. Biles 47 of Marco Island, Fla., on 
July 28, 2013. He was a member of the 1942 Duke 
football team that played in the Rose Bowl, held at 
Wallace Wade Stadium because of fears of a Japan- 
ese attack in California. He left school to serve in 
the 101st Airborne Parachute “Screaming Eagles” 
501 unit, fighting in the Battle of the Bulge and 
earning three Purple Hearts and the Bronze Star. 
When he returned home, he received a law degree 
from the University of Akron and practiced law in 
Akron, Ohio. Survivors include his wife, Fay. 


Hugh B. Hagaman °47 of Boone, N.C., on July 
27, 2013. He served in the Marine Corps during 
both World War II and the Korean War before 
graduating from Duke. He was owner and manager 
of Trailway Dry Cleaners and served as assistant 
manager of the Appalachian State University Book- 
store. Survivors include a daughter, a brother, two 


grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Nancy L. Kaemmerer 747 of Elmira, N.Y., on 
July 7, 2013. She was named Volunteer of the Year 
with the Junior League in Elmira and volunteered 
with United Way and Girl Scouts. Survivors in- 
clude her husband, Robert; a son; a daughter; and a 
granddaughter. 


John W. Mitchell B.S.M.E. ’47 of Staunton, 
Va., on July 25, 2013. He served in the Navy's V-12 
program at Swarthmore College. After graduating, 
he worked in the international division of Union 
Carbide Chemical Co. Survivors include his wife, 
Anne Bliss Mitchell ’48; three daughters; and 
nine grandchildren. 


Louis D. Moore °47 of Kingsport, Tenn., on 
May 29, 2013. Survivors include his wife, Betty. 


Charles S. Wimbrow 747 of Charlotte, on July 
16, 2013. He served in the Navy and, after being 
honorably discharged in 1945, he returned to 
Duke to finish his degree. He played baseball at 


Duke and went on to play professionally with the 
Philadelphia Phillies. Following his baseball career, 
he worked in personnel with Nationwide Insur- 
ance Co., joining management later in his career 
before retiring in 1983. He is survived by his wife, 
Jean; two daughters; a son; eight stepchildren; five 
grandchildren; seven step-grandchildren; and a 
great-granddaughter. 


Doris Knight Calvert B.S.N. ’48 of Troy, Mo., 
on Aug. 2, 2013. She served in the Army Nurse 
Corps during the Korean War and was stationed at 
the Walter Reed Army Medical Center in Washing- 
ton. She is survived by two sons, a sister, a brother, 
three grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Joseph E. Granville 48 of Ormond Beach, 
Fla., on Sept. 7, 2013. He served in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II. In 1963, he began publishing the 
Granville Market Letter, a weekly stock-market 
prognosis and investment advisory bulletin. At its 
peak in the early 1980s, the newsletter had 13,000 
paying subscribers. He also published numerous 
books on the subject of investment techniques. He 
is survived by his wife, Karen; six children; 15 
grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


John O. McCoy J.D. °48 of Atlanta, on July 27, 
2013. He served in the Army during World War II 
before attending Duke Law School. In 1949, he 
joined the tax department of Arthur Andersen & 
Co. in Atlanta, where he spent his entire 37-year ca- 
reer. He was head of the firm’s tax department from 
1958 to 1969. Survivors include a son; a daughter; 
four granddaughters; a great-granddaughter; and a 
niece, Pamela Aiken Farr ’72. 


Thomas A. Melton Jr. B.S.M.E. ’48 of Hen- 
dersonville, N.C., on Aug. 6, 2013. He had a career 
with Westinghouse Corp. and was active at Hen- 
dersonville First Baptist Church. Survivors include 
a son, two brothers, and two granddaughters. 


George W. Rementer Jr. 48 of Cape May, 
N.J., on Sept. 17, 2013. During World War II, he 
served as a lieutenant in the Navy, taking part in the 
D-Day invasion. Later, he worked as a sales man- 
ager for Natural Distillers in Philadelphia. He is 
survived by a son, a daughter, four grandchildren, 
and three great-grandchildren. 


E. Ann Hunter Ross ’48 of Tampa, Fla., on July 
31, 2013. She is survived by a daughter, a grandson, 
and a great-grandson. 


Jack D. Underwood B.S.M.E. ’48 of Rancho 
Mirage, Calif., on Aug. 14, 2013. During World 
War Il, he left Duke to become a fighter pilot. He 
returned to Duke and earned his degree before join- 
ing Celanese Corp. He retired from Celanese as di- 
rector of the environment. After moving to 
Washington, he started a small company and spent 
his winters in Palm Desert, Calif, before relocating 
there in 2000. Survivors include his wife, Bente; 
four sons; and three stepchildren. 


Charles E. “Ted” Villanueva Sr. °48, LL.B. 
51 of Short Hills, N.J., on July 14, 2013. In 1952, 
he became an associate at Van Riper & Belmont 
law firm. He was made partner in 1962. He was ap- 
pointed a Superior Court judge in 1979 and served 
in both the civil and criminal divisions in Essex 
County, N.J., until 1992. He was then appointed 
to the appellate division of the Superior Court, 
where he served until his retirement in 1996. He is 
survived by his wife, Myra; two sons, including 


Jeffrey M. Villanueva J.D. 79; a daughter; a 
stepdaughter; four grandchildren; and a great- 
granddaughter. 


Emmett H. Bradley B.S.E.E. 49 of Woodland, 
Calif., on June 27, 2013. He had a 40-year career 
with many different companies in the development, 
manufacturing, and military-products industries, 
serving in the roles of division general manager, vice 
manager, president, and CEO. At age 39 he was 
elected president of a $75 million public company 
that manufactured and sold missile systems. He is 
survived by his wife, Linda, and three sons. 


William A. DeYoung HS. ’49 of Columbia, 
Mo., on Aug. 11, 2012. He spent the majority of his 
career working at his private laboratory in Saginaw, 
Mich. He also served as a consulting pathologist to 
many hospitals in eastern and central Michigan. He 
is survived by three daughters, a son, a sister, 10 
grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 


William F. Guinee Jr. ’49 of Houston, on Aug. 
4, 2013. He worked in New Orleans at Wesson Oil 
and Snowdrift Sales Co. as general sales manager 
and vice president. He also worked as vice president 
of corporate development, head of diversified busi- 
nesses, and executive vice president of finance at the 
Quaker Oats Co. Later, he moved to Houston to 
become president of Anderson Clayton, where he 
retired in 1986 as CEO. Survivors include his wife, 
Gertrude Sanders Guinee 50; five children; 
and seven grandchildren. 


William G. Haughton °49 of Roswell, Ga., on 
Aug. 17, 2013. He served in the Navy at the end of 
World War II. After the war, he owned his own 
business, Ansamatic. He is survived by his wife, Bev- 
erly; two sons; a brother; and two grandchildren. 


Estelle Mousmoules °49 of Durham, on Sept. 
13, 2013. During her career she worked for both 
Duke Medical Center and the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. She tutored children in reading, vis- 
ited nursing-home residents, and was an active 
fundraiser for the Greek Orthodox Church of St. 
Barbara. Survivors include two nephews. 


Glenn E. Padgett ’49 of Rocky Mount, Va., on 
Aug. 26, 2013. He was a veteran of World War II, 
serving in the Army Air Corps. After graduating 
from Duke, he attended the George Washington 
University School of Medicine and completed a res- 
idency at the University of Colorado Medical Cen- 
ter in Denver. He then moved to Marianna, Fla., 
where he practiced medicine for more than 50 
years. He was chief of staff of Jackson Hospital and 
president of its board of directors. He is survived by 
his wife, Sylvia; a daughter; and a sister. 


Helen R. Nesbitt Puckett ’49 of Birmingham, 
Ala., on July 25, 2013. She began her career in 
Birmingham with The Children’s Aid Society. Later, 
she became an educational psychologist with the 
Birmingham Board of Education, where she focused 
on helping children with learning disabilities. Sur- 
vivors include a son, a daughter, and four grandsons. 


Paul M. Abernethy HS. 50 of Burlington, 
N.C., on Sept. 11, 2013. He served in the Army 
Medical Corps during World War II and obtained 
the rank of captain. After completing his residency 
at Duke University Hospital, he moved to Burling- 
ton and served as chief of staff at Alamance County 
Hospital and Memorial Hospital of Alamance, 
which later merged to become Alamance Regional 
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Medical Center. In the 1980s, he cofounded Ala- 
mance Eye Center, where he practiced ophthalmol- 
ogy until his retirement in 1995. An avid organist, 
he was president of the American Theater Organ 
Society in the 1970s. He is survived by his wife, 
Nell; two daughters; two sons; two grandsons; and 
a granddaughter. 


Milton E. Ayers ’50 of St. George, Utah, on 
March 21, 2013. 


Edward N. Claughton Jr. 50 of Blowing 
Rock, N.C., on Sept. 7, 2013. He served in the 
Navy aboard a minesweeper and as a second lieu- 
tenant in the Air Force Reserve. He then spent the 
majority of his career as an independent real-estate 
developer in Miami. He developed Brickell Key, a 
man-made island community east of Miami. He 
served as president of the American Cancer Society 
in 1962 and as a board member of the organization 
from 1961 to 1988. He also served on the board of 
directors of the Miami-Dade Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Miami Kiwanis Club, among other 
civic and charitable organizations. He is survived by 
his wife, Lois; two daughters; a son; a sister, 
Suzanne Claughton Schmidt 54; and five 
grandchildren. 


James M. Foreman Jr. B.S.E.E. 50 of Denver, 
N.C., on July 24, 2013. Survivors include his wife, 
Helen; a brother, Curtis H. Foreman 757; anda 
cousin, Edwin E. Foreman ’50, M.E. 56. 


Robert C. Hubbard °50, J.D. 53 of George- 
town, S.C., on July 25, 2013. He served in the 
Navy during World War II. He practiced law in 
Charlotte before joining the legal department of 
Springs Mills in Lancaster, S.C. In 1967, he became 
vice president and general counsel of the Springs 
Co. and was an officer and director of its founda- 
tions and ancillary companies. He is survived by his 
wife, Catherine H. Brent Hubbard °52; a son; 
a daughter; a sister; a brother; and four grandchil- 
dren. 


Nancy J. Bell Martin PT. Cert. 50 of Canton, 
Ohio, on Aug. 17, 2013. She was a physical thera- 
pist and member of Christ Presbyterian Church. 

She was active in the Canton community with the 
Animal Protection Guild and the Wilderness Cen- 
ter. Survivors include a son and two grandchildren. 


E. Beverly Smith Moss °50 of Charlotte, on 
July 27, 2013. A member of Sardis Presbyterian 
Church, she enjoyed travel, reading, and service to 
others. She is survived by three daughters, two sons, 
a brother, seven grandchildren, and a great-grand- 
son. 


Roy A. Pearce Jr. 50 of North Palm Beach, 
Fla., on July 21, 2013. Before attending Duke, he 
served in the Navy Training Center in Bainbridge, 
Md., as manager of the Bainbridge Commodores 
swimming team, rehabilitating returning Marines 
wounded in World War II. Later, he owned and op- 
erated the Gold Leaf Warehouse in Smithfield, 
N.C., and Roy Pearce’s Warehouse in Valdosta, Ga. 
He is survived by his wife, Betsy; a daughter; and 
three grandchildren. 


John A. Rudisill Jr. B.S.E.E. 50 of Henderson- 
ville, N.C., on Aug. 29, 2013. He enlisted in the 
Navy Reserve in 1943 and worked on electronics 
and radar on an aircraft carrier. He later joined 
Western Electric Co., where he spent 21 years 
working on the government missile program and 
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You Move Duke Forward. 


Despite demand for organic produce, seasoned farmers are aging out of the industry 
faster than new ones enter. Graduate students Jack Beuttell and David Nicola devised 
a way to reduce the operating costs and financial risks challenging aspiring growers. 
Their idea: create a farming incubator where farmers share land and equipment 
resources, and receive expert advice in distribution and organic certification. 
Duke's innovative entrepreneurial programs, robust mentor and investor networks, 
and a fellowship from Bull City Forward helped the pair launch their start-up, 
Venture Farming. Today, business mentors and student researchers are helping 


the pair finalize their site plan, recruit farmers, and enroll investors. 





Bold ideas have always thrived priorities, including enhancing training, and on core priorities like 
at Duke. The Duke Forward the entrepreneurship curriculum financial aid and faculty support. 
campaign will help ensure across Campus, providing access Your support makes a difference. 
we continue to develop the to mentors and coaches, and Every donation to Duke, including 
programs, tools, and expertise investing directly in the most gifts to the Annual Fund, will help 
that give Duke's innovators a promising ideas. We'll also focus us reach our goal. 

boost. We seek to raise $3.25 on areas where Duke can make a 

billion for strategic university difference through research and 


Find out more and explore the campaign: dukeforward.duke.edu 
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Spartan program. Survivors include his wife, Ruth; 
a daughter; six stepchildren; two brothers; and two 


grandsons 


Vincent K. Shaudys °50 of South Bend, 
Wash., on Aug. 7, 2013. He served in the Navy 
for two years before attending Duke and later 
earned a doctorate in geography from The Ohio 
State University. He taught at the University of 
Montana-Missoula and as a Fulbright Professor at 
the University of Dacca in East Pakistan. He retired 
in 1991 as chair of the geography department at 
California State University-Hayward, where he 
spent 29 years of his career. He is survived by his 
wife, Jean; a son; a daughter; two brothers; and a 


granddaughter. 


Charles B. Way °50 of Waynesville, N.C., 

on Sept. 9, 2013. He served in the Army in the 
Philippines during World War II before he gradu 
ated from Duke. He had a career as an accountant, 
working for the N.C. Department of Revenue and 
later for W.M. Russ & Co. in Raleigh. He was the 
longest-serving member of the Waynesville Rotary 
Club, having joined in 1953. Survivors include his 
wife, Mary Ann Massie Way ’53; two daugh- 
ters; a son; two grandchildren; and six great-grand- 
children 


Annette Marshall Miller 51 of Kingsport, 
Tenn., on July 20, 2013. She was involved in vari- 
ous community musical activities, Girl Scouts, and 
Presbyterian Church groups. She is survived by 
three daughters, three grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren. 


George B. Thomasson J.D. ’51 of Kings 
Mountain, N.C., on Aug. 23, 2013. He served in 
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Europe with the Army during World War I] 

and received two Bronze Stars and a Victory Medal. 
He practiced law in Kings Mountain for 52 years 
and served as judge of the Kings Mountain 
Recorder's Court and as the city attorney. He is 
survived by his wife, Marion; a daughter; and two 
grandchildren. 


John C. Weidman Jr. 51 of Philadelphia, on 
Aug. 18, 2013. He served in the Air Force in Korea 
as a navigator on a B-29. Later, he spent his civil- 
ian career as vice president of advertising for Har- 
ron Communications before retiring. He is 
survived by his wife, Dorothy; two sons; a daugh- 
ter; and two brothers, including Richard Weid- 
man 57, J.D. ’60. 


Shirley M. Smith Bobbitt ‘52 of Albemarle, 

N.C., on July 24, 2013. She spent more than 

40 years in the Mountain Lakes, N.J., area, where 
she worked as a secretary. In 1980, she moved to 

Florida to help run a bottled-water company 

and then returned to Albemarle, where she 

had spent her youth. Survivors include two sons; 

five grandchildren; four great-grandchildren; 


and a cousin, Whitman E. Smith Jr. 53, 
M.D. ’57. 


Wright Hugus Jr. 52 of Fairfield, Conn., on 
June 20, 2013. He was commissioned as an ensign 
in the Navy during the Korean War. He later gradu- 
ated from the University of Virginia Law School 
and practiced law throughout the U.S. and abroad 
with a specialty in sports law and sports manage- 
ment. He went on to found Hugus Enterprises, and 
in his retirement owned and operated an ice-cream 
truck. Survivors include his wife, Liz; two daugh- 
ters; a son; and four grandchildren. 


Conrad B. McNair ’52 of Macon, Ga., on Sept. 
3, 2013. An Army veteran, he was an owner and 
broker of McNair Realty. In 1989, he served as 
president of the Board of Realtors. A world traveler, 
he visited more than 139 countries. Later in life, he 
taught safe-driver classes for the AARP. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Ann Jacqueline Hanna 
McNair '52; a son; a daughter; a brother; and two 
grandchildren. 


Wallace M. Shelby °52 of Quakertown, Pa., on 
July 23, 2013. He served in the Army during World 
War II. He earned an M.B.A. from Rutgers Univer- 
sity and worked as a mechanical engineer at several 
companies before becoming a professor at the Col- 
lege of Aeronautics in Queens, N.Y. He is survived 
by his wife, Simone; two sons; two daughters; a step- 
son; 13 grandchildren; and five great-grandchildren. 


Talmadge E. Arnette M.F. 53 of Dunwoody, 


Ga., on July 27, 2009. 


William Reed Bell Sr. M.D. ’53 of Pensacola, 
Fla., on July 28, 2013. He was an accomplished 
athlete at high-school and collegiate levels, and he 
was a defensive back and punter on the University 
of Florida’s football team his freshman year. After 
serving in the Navy during World War II, he re- 
turned to school, graduating from Sewanee, the 
University of the South, where he played football 
and basketball. After graduating from Duke, he 
completed his pediatric residency and an en- 
docrinology fellowship at Baylor College of Medi- 
cine Hospitals. He entered private practice in 
Pensacola as a board-certified pediatrician and pedi- 
atric endocrinologist. He was instrumental in 
bringing together area physicians and the Daugh- 
ters of Charity to create the area’s only children’s 





hospital, where he served as medical director for 17 
years. He is survived by his wife, Nell; four sons, in- 
cluding William Reed Bell Jr. M.D. ’78; two 
daughters; 20 grandchildren; and 13 great-grand- 
children. 


William M. Fleming °53 of West Chester, 

Pa., on April 13, 2012. After graduating from 
Duke, where he was a member of the varsity 
basketball team, he enlisted in the Marine 

Corps. He then taught history and coached 
athletics at Harriton High School outside Philadel- 
phia for 32 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Eleanor; a daughter; a son; two brothers; and 

four grandchildren. 


Irvin M. Kalb °53 of Sarasota, Fla., on Aug. 7, 
2013. Survivors include his wife, Deborah. 


Shirley E. Kirkman Osterhout 53, M.D. 
57, H.S. 59 on Sept, 23, 2013. She joined the 
Duke Medical Center house staff and worked her 
way up from pediatrics intern to instructor and fi- 
nally to assistant professor. She also held the post 
of assistant dean for medical education, serving as a 
mentor to medical students. She served on many 
national advisory committees, including the Food 
and Drug Administration and the American Asso- 
ciation of Poison Control Centers. Survivors in- 
clude two sons, including Martin H. Osterhout 
°85; a daughter; a brother, Thomas C. Kirkman 
B.S.E.E. °56; a sister, Ann J. Kirkman Carter 
62; a brother-in-law, Robert M. Carter ’62; 
and four grandchildren, including Gregory C. 
Carter 89 and Catherine N. Carter 
Ostergard 92. 


Charles A. Adams Jr. 54 of Buies Creek, 
N.C., on Aug. 7, 2013. Survivors include his wife, 
Virginia; three sons; a daughter; a brother; 12 
grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Keston J. Deimling Jr. 54 of Rancho Mirage, 
Calif., on July 12, 2013. He lettered in both tennis 
and basketball while at Duke. After graduating, he 
served for two years as a lieutenant in the Air Force. 
He later began a sales career with International 
Paper in Los Angeles, eventually becoming Western 
region sales manager. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary Ann; two daughters; a son; four stepchildren; 
a sister; and five grandsons. 


Frances A. Osborne Mellin °54 of Houston, 
on July 31, 2013. She worked in multiple Houston- 
area libraries, primarily in the Hillendahl and Ring 
branches. She was an extensive traveler and enjoyed 
reading, bridge, and square-dancing. She is survived 
by her husband, Bill; two sons; a daughter; and two 
granddaughters. 


James F. O’Neill M.D. ’54 of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., on June 11, 2013. He practiced ophthalmol- 
ogy in St. Petersburg for 30 years. He enjoyed sail- 
ing, and he often cruised solo to Miami and the 
Bahamas. Survivors include his wife, Anne; four 
children; and nine grandchildren. 


M. Duane Pepiot PT. Cert. 54 of Spokane, 
Wash., on June 18, 2013. He established the physi- 
cal therapy department at Kennewick General Hos- 
pital in Kennewick, Wash., in 1955. Seven years 
later, he opened a private practice across the street 
from the hospital. He volunteered in the commu- 
nity by teaching childbirth-education classes at the 
YMCA and serving on the Kennewick Housing 
Authority Board for 35 years. He is survived by his 


wife, Inie; four daughters; five grandchildren; and 
seven great-grandchildren. 


Michel Bourgeois-Gavardin M.D. ’55 of 
Durham, on July 24, 2013. He served in the 
French army during World War II, later joining the 
Army Medical Corps in the U.S. as a lieutenant. He 
practiced anesthesiology for two years in Quebec 
and New York before arriving at Duke in 1953 as 
an associate professor. In 1960, he was appointed 
chair of the anesthesia department at Watts Hospi- 
tal (later Durham Regional Hospital), a position he 
held for 22 years. Over the course of his career, he 
published more than 50 scientific articles in France, 
Canada, and the U.S. Survivors include five 
nephews and three nieces. 


Peter S. Burr 55 of Washington, on Aug. 12, 
2013. He earned an M.B.A. from the University of 
Michigan before beginning a business career in 
Raleigh with IBM as a salesman. After moving to 
Washington, he opened a residential real-estate bro- 
kerage firm. His first house sale was to then-con- 
gressman George W. Bush and his wife, Barbara. 
He was honored for his contributions to the D.C. 
Association of Realtors and was chair of its profes- 
sional standards committee. He is survived by his 
wife, Donna; two sons, including William C.D. 
Burr ’85; a daughter; and six grandchildren, in- 
cluding Wendy A. Burr ’16. 


Joseph A. Hands Jr. 55 of Cobb Island, Md., 
on Aug. 20, 2013. He attended Duke on a football 
scholarship and served in the Marine Corps during 
the Korean War. After his service, he worked in the 
elevator union in the Washington area and joined 
the Washington Redskins in 1960 as a free agent. 
He is survived by his first wife, Patricia; five daugh- 
ters; two sons; 16 grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Neva M. Webb Larson B.S.N.Ed. ’55 of 
Saline, Mich., on Aug. 26, 2013. She worked in 
nursing and nursing education in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and was active in the Zion Lutheran 
Church. She is survived by her husband, Richard; a 


son; and a sister. 


Beverly W. Witherspoon ’55 of Bahama, 
N.C., on Sept. 21, 2013. He served in the Navy for 
31 years, attaining the rank of captain before retir- 
ing in 1985. In 1961, he flew an antisubmarine hel- 
icopter for a world record. Decorated with the 
Legion of Merit, National Defense Service Medal, 
Meritorious Service Medal, and Air Medal, he re- 
mained active with the Retired Officers Association 
following his retirement. Survivors include a daugh- 
ter and two brothers, including Loy H. Wither- 
spoon 51, B.D. ’54. 


William B. Zollars B.S.E.E. ’55 of Pittsburgh, 
on Sept. 20, 2013. He was born in Rio de Janiero 
and served in the Air Force. After graduating from 
Duke, he worked as an electrical engineer for Alcoa 
for 37 years and an additional 10 years as a consult- 
ant. A singer, he sang in the Christ United 
Methodist Church Choir and the South Hills 
Chorale. Survivors include his wife, Elsa M. 
Reese Zollars °56; two daughters; a son; and 
four grandchildren. 


Bryant T. Aldridge Sr. 56, G ’56 on Aug. 7, 
2013. He lettered three years on the Duke football 
team, including the 1955 Orange Bowl-winning 
team, and was class president his freshman year. He 
earned a master’s degree in hospital administration 
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from Northwestern University in 1963 and did 
postgraduate work in hospital administration at 
Cornell University. He spent 32 years as president 
of Nash General Hospital in Rocky Mount, N.C., 
overseeing the hospital from its planning and con 
struction phases to the day-to-day management 
duties. He was a pioneer of the “day hospital” con- 
cept and the first all-private-room public hospital, 
now an industry standard. The Bryant T. Aldridge 
Rehabilitation Center is named in his honor on 
the campus of Nash Healthcare Systems. He is 
survived by his wife, Jean; a son, Bryant T. 
Aldridge Jr. °79; a daughter, Myra Allison 
Aldridge Forrester ’82; a sister; and six 
grandsons. 


Ellis J. Bedsworth B.D. '56 of Greenville, 
N.C., on July 24, 2013. He was a pastor in the 
North Carolina Conference of the United 
Methodist Church, serving 12 churches during 
his 53-year career. One of his final appointments 
was to Trinity in Marshallberg, his home 
church. He is survived by his wife, Betty; a 
daughter; a son; five grandchildren; and six 
great-grandchildren. 


Robert D. Crouch H.S. °56 of Frederick, Md., 
on Aug. 16, 2013. He served in the Navy during 
the Korean War. In 1957, he opened a urology 
practice in Frederick, which he managed until 
2010. He was also a licensed pilot and worked as a 
medical examiner for the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration for more than 20 years. He is survived by 
his wife, Deborah; two sons; two daughters; two 
stepchildren; a sister; and five grandchildren. 


Audrey J. Graham Lintner R.N. 56 of Had- 
don Heights, N.J., on Sept. 12, 2013. She served 
for more than 50 years as a registered nurse and 
nurse educator. In addition, she was dean of for- 
eign students at Westminster Seminary. She is 
survived by a son, a daughter, and three grand- 


children. 


James H. Wilkerson Jr. 56 of Timonium, 
Md., on Novy. 23, 2009. Survivors include his 
wife, Mary; four daughters; a son; 11 grandchil- 
dren; and a great-grandchild. 


F. Maxine Smith Nichols R.N. °57 of 
Grapevine, Texas, on Sept. 19, 2013. She spent 
her entire career in the nursing field, retiring as a 
nursing director at Kaiser Permanente in Santa 
Clara, Calif. She is survived by her husband, 
Larry; three sons; two daughters; and six grand- 
children. 


Joseph A. Ruscyk B.S.C.E. 57 of Cordova, 
Tenn., on Sept. 6, 2013. He served in the Navy 
for 22 years as a commanding officer and in vari- 
ous areas of public works and engineering. After 
graduating from Duke, he obtained a master’s de- 
gree, an M.B.A., and a doctorate in business. He 
became a professor at the former Memphis State 
University and State Tech Institute, and Embry- 
Riddle Aeronautical University. He was consulted 
in the construction of Gateway Arch in St. Louis, 
missile sites in North Dakota, and the Verrazano- 
Narrows Bridge in New York. He is survived by 
his wife, Millie; a daughter; four grandchildren; 
and a great-grandchild. 


Marie Noel Carroll Tatum °57 of Tampa, 
Fla., on Aug. 23, 2013. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Walter; two sons; two daughters; two grand- 
sons; and a great-granddaughter. 
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John T. Griffin ‘58 of Jackson, Tenn., on Aug. 
15, 2013. He worked for Norandal USA, an alu- 
minum-foil manufacturer, He is survived by his 
wife, Martha; three sons; a stepdaughter; a 
brother; six sisters; and six grandchildren. 


Frances L. Bracey Walker 58 of Carbon- 
dale, Ill., on Aug. 8, 2013. At Duke, she worked 
as a medical secretary in the medical school and in 
the radiation safety office, Later, she was an office 
manager at Southern Illinois University Press and 
earned an instructor’ aircraft pilot’s license. She 
also owned and operated Sassafras Ridge Bed and 
Breakfast. She is survived by her husband, Myers 
B. Walker °58, and a daughter. 


E. George Beinhart Jr. Ph.D. 59 of Smith- 
field, N.C., on April 26, 2013. He briefly worked 
at R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. before beginning a 
34-year career as a plant physiologist with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. He was sent on many 
foreign assignments, including to Japan, Colom- 
bia, El Salvador, Bolivia, and Saudi Arabia. His 
last assignment was in Hawaii, where he remained 
for the first 16 years of his retirement before moy- 
ing to Smithfield in 2005. He is survived by his 
wife, Doris; four sons; 10 grandchildren; and a 
great-grandchild. 


Nelson A. Moffat H.S. 59 of Dousman, Wis., 
on July 29, 2013. After attending Culver Military 
Academy and Princeton University, he received his 
M.D. from the University of Chicago School of 
Medicine. He completed an internship at Min- 
neapolis General Hospital before serving in the 
Army as a battalion surgeon at Fort Lewis, Wash. 
He then completed his specialty training in urol- 
ogy at Duke in 1962 and became board-certified 
in 1965. For 28 years, he practiced urology at the 
Marshfield Clinic, serving in many capacities, in- 
cluding as the organization's president, vice presi- 
dent, treasurer, and chair of the building 
committee. He is survived by two sons, a daugh- 
ter, a sister, and four grandchildren. 


Fred H. Willhoite A.M. °59, Ph.D. 61 of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on Sept. 11, 2013. After re- 
ceiving his doctorate in political science, he taught 
at the College of Wooster, followed by stints at 
Florida Presbyterian (Eckerd) College and 
Louisiana State University in Baton Rouge. In 
1968, he joined the faculty of Coe College in 
Cedar Rapids and taught there until 1999. He 
published two books during his career. Survivors 
include his wife, Lois; three daughters; a sister; 
and five grandchildren. 


Wade D. Winslow B.S.M.E. 59 of North Au- 
gusta, S.C., on June 24, 2013. He had a long ca- 
reer as a project engineer supervising various 
construction sites. For many years he was an active 
member of Alcoholics Anonymous. Survivors in- 
clude a sister and two nieces. 


David Carlyle Adams Jr. ’61 of Raleigh, on 
July 17, 2013. He was president of Adams- Terry 
Realty Co., a company cofounded by his father in 
1929. He also served as president of the Raleigh 
chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution. 
Survivors include many cousins and friends. 


Emily A. Pearlstein Arulpragasam M.A.1. 
61 of Lunenburg, Vt., on July 16, 2013. She 
worked as a French teacher in the Boston area be- 
fore moving to Lunenburg. Survivors include a 
daughter, a sister, a brother, and a granddaughter. 


R. Joe Kilby '61 of Paradise, Pa., on Jan. 19, 
2010, He worked for the Delaware Department of 
Natural Resources and Environmental Control for 
32 years before retiring in 1993. He is survived by 
his wife, Lin; three daughters; a son; and five 
grandchildren, 


Patricia A. Baker Paulson B.S.N. ’61 of 
Durham, on Sept. 19, 2013. She entered the nurs- 
ing field and later had a career as a business owner. 
Survivors include two daughters, Robin P. 
Rountree '84 and Brooke B. Paulson- 
Aherne 797; a son, David F. Paulson III ’87; 
two sons-in-law, William T. Rountree B.S.E. 
'84 and David R. Aherne 91; and nine grand- 
children, including Amelia K. Rountree ’11, 
BiSsN,. 413) 


Robert T. Rogers B.S.E.E. ’61 of Adamstown, 
Md., on Aug. 21, 2013. He was an electrical 
engineer who worked for the defense contractor 
Fairchild Systems. He received a master’s of sci- 
ence from Clemson University in 1965 and earned 
a doctorate from the University of Delaware in 
1972 in electrical engineering. Early in his career, 
he taught at Penn State-Harrisburg. Survivors 
include two stepdaughters, a brother, and four 
grandchildren. 


Charles E. Rundgren B.S.C.E. ’61 of Spring- 
field, Ohio, on March 10, 2013. 


Richard W. Burow B.S.M.E. ’62, M.S. 64 
of Kingsport, Tenn., on Sept. 17, 2013. He 
worked for Eastman Chemical Co. as a mechani- 
cal engineer, retiring in 1999. He served as a sec- 
tion, region, and national officer of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and received the 
organization's Centennial and Dedicated Service 
awards. He was also an active member of the 
Masonic Fraternity, an Eagle Scout, and a trail 
maintainer. He is survived by his wife, Suzanne 
L. Porter Burow 62; two sons; and two 
grandsons. 


Henry H. Cockrell Jr. M.S. 62 of Raleigh, 

on Sept. 21, 2013. He served in the Navy, 

worked on the technical staff at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, and eventually became a senior 
engineer manager at IBM. He is survived by his 
wife, Elizabeth; a daughter; a son; a sister; and two 
grandchildren. 


Charles A. Raksnis 62 of The Villages, Fla., 
on Aug. 13, 2013. He served as a personnel-man- 
agement specialist in the Army, return-goods man- 
ager for Spiegel Catalog, distribution-center 
manager for Lennox Industries, and corporate 
mail-center manager for Elf Atochem. Survivors 
include his wife, Madelyne. 


Robert B. Swindell 62 of Morehead City, 
N.C., on Jan. 3, 2013. He graduated from Guil- 
ford College in Greensboro and worked in data 
processing and financial management. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Anne; four daughters; a son; a 
sister; and seven grandchildren. 


Bruce H. Bennett B.S.C.E. ’63 of Columbus, 
Ohio, on Aug. 6, 2013. He earned a master’s de- 
gree in soil mechanics from Harvard University 
and was vice president of civil engineering at 
American Electric Power Co., where he developed 
Flash Fill. He is survived by his wife, Elaine; 
three sons; a daughter; two sisters; and 14 grand- 


children. 


James L. Johnston ’63 of Santa Ana, Calif., 
on Dec. 16, 2012. 


Robert W. Boardwine M.E. 64 of New Cas- 
tle, Va., on Aug. 11, 2013. Survivors include a 
son. 


John S. Huiskamp LL.B. ’64 of Scottsdale, 
Ariz., on Aug. 10, 2010. He was a trial lawyer in 
San Diego and retired to Scottsdale in 1999. Sur- 
vivors include two daughters, his mother, a 
brother, a sister, and six grandchildren. 


Sabin T. Snow 64 of Gilbert, Ariz., on June 9, 
2013. He received a Ph.D. in clinical psychology 
and a master’s degree in Spanish from Rutgers 
University. He treated patients at The Hunterdon 
Medical Center in New Jersey and later opened a 
private practice in Scottsdale, Ariz. He was an ac- 
complished long-distance runner, estimated to 
have run more than 87,000 miles, often in 50- to 
100-mile trail races. Survivors include four chil- 
dren; 11 grandchildren; and a cousin, J. Sabin 
Leach Jr. ’62. 


Stanislav Zimic Ph.D. 64 of Austin, Texas, on 
Aug. 25, 2013. He served his home country of 
Slovenia during World War II and came to the 
U.S. in the 1950s. He earned a master’s degree 
from the University of Miami and a doctorate in 
Romance languages from Duke. He was a profes- 
sor in the Spanish and Portuguese department at 
the University of Texas. During his 51 year-tenure 
at the university, he published many books and es- 
says in his field. He is survived by his wife, 
Nereida; three daughters; a sister; and six grand- 


children. 


El Nadal Clark M.Ed. ’65, Ed.D. ’71 of Wilm- 
ington, N.C., on Sept. 8, 2013. She devoted all 39 
years of her career to public education. In 1968, 
she was appointed to the Governor's Study Com- 
mission on the Public School System. Four years 
later, she became only the second woman in 
North Carolina to be elected assistant superin- 
tendent in the public-school districts. During her 
tenure with New Hanover County schools, she 
served as assistant superintendent in three depart- 
ments: elementary instruction, personnel services, 
and student support services. Survivors include a 
sister. 


Rebecca J. Thompson Hill 65 of Manhat- 
tan Beach, Calif., on Oct. 4, 2012. 


Emil C. Marquardt Jr. LL.B. ’65 of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., on Aug. 17, 2013. He began his career 
as a lawyer with the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity in Washington. Later, he joined the Mc- 
Mullen, Everett law firm in Clearwater, Fla., and 
became a partner, remaining with the firm for the 
rest of his career and serving as chair from 2000 to 
2003. Survivors include his wife, Carol J. 
Southmayd Marquardt ’65; two sons, includ- 
ing Christopher C. Marquardt J.D. °95; a sis- 
ter; eight grandchildren; and a nephew, Michael 
R. Marquardt 07. 


Gibson L. Smith Jr. LL.B. 65 of Charlotte on 
Sept. 6, 2013. While at Duke he was a member of 
the editorial board of the Duke Law Journal. He 
served three years as a captain in the Army. After 
his service, he joined the law firm of Robinson 
Bradshaw & Hinson, where he practiced for 35 
years. He is survived by his wife, Jane; three sons; 
two sisters; and nine grandchildren. 


Mary Briscoe Kahn 66 of Columbus, Ohio, 
on July 30, 2013. She graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Law School and was a lawyer 
with Arent Fox in Washington and Dykema Gos- 
sett in Detroit. She is survived by her husband, 
Douglas; a son, Jeffrey H. Kahn ’94; a brother; 
and a grandson. 


James A. Reichman B.S.M.E. ’66 of Adianta, 
on Aug. 1, 2013. He worked in Navy weapons de- 
sign in the Washington area until 1971, when he 
entered the residential real-estate business. As a 
broker, he managed an office of agents and even- 
tually opened his own company. In 1998, he 
moved to Atlanta and worked as a financial ana- 
lyst and programmer at Emory Healthcare. He is 
survived by his wife, Susan; two children; a 
brother; and four grandchildren. 


P. Anne Roberts Lee ’67 of Raleigh, on Aug. 
20, 2013. She earned an M.Ed. from UNC-CH 
and served as a teacher in Winston-Salem, Char- 
lotte, and Raleigh. In addition to her teaching, she 
served as a school counselor and assistant principal 
at North Ridge Elementary School. She spent a 
decade developing Wake County's character edu- 
cation programs, which won a national first-place 
award. Survivors include her husband, Whitfield; 
two sons; two daughters; a brother; and six grand- 


children. 


June C. Serravezza ‘67 of Repton, Ala., on 
Aug. 2, 2013. After graduating from Duke, she re- 
ceived an M.A.T. from Georgia State University 
and an M.D.-Ph.D. from Emory University. She 
remained at Emory to complete a residency and 
fellowship in psychiatry and trained with the 
Emory University Psychoanalytic Institute from 
1990 to 1993. She then entered private practice 
and served as director of child and adolescent psy- 
chiatry consultation at Grady Memorial Hospital. 
She also worked as a psychiatrist for Southwest Al- 
abama Behavioral Health Care Systems. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Don Smith; two daughters; 
and a granddaughter. 


Catherine G. Taylor M.A.T. ’67 of Wilson, 
N.C., on Sept. 1, 2013. She taught English and 
journalism for 34 years in six different school dis- 
tricts. She served as president of many organiza- 
tions, including the North Carolina Journalism 
Teachers Association, the North Carolina State 
English Teachers Association, and the Wilson City 
North Carolina Association of Educators. She is 
survived by her husband, Roderick; a son; and two 
brothers. 


Marguerite P. Cowing Ryan 68 of Wayne, 
N.J., on July 30, 2011. 


Roy E. Leinster 70 of Breckenridge, Colo., on 
Aug. 9, 2013. He earned a doctorate in law from 

the University of Florida and had a career in crim- 
inal-defense law. Survivors include three children. 


James T. Trollinger M.Div. 70 of Charlotte, 
on July 20, 2013. He led Methodist churches in 
the Western North Carolina Conference, acted as 
director of Givens Estates United Methodist Re- 
tirement Community, served as a district superin- 
tendent, and was the conference director of 
connectional ministries. He is survived by his wife, 
Sue; two sons; and five grandchildren. 


John E. Williams M.Div. ’70 of Nashville, 
N.C., on Aug. 25, 2013. He was a pastor in the 
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United Methodist Church for more than 40 years. 
In addition, he published five inspirational books. 
Survivors include his wife, Jane; two daughters; 
four grandchildren; and seven great-grandchil- 
dren. 


John J. Witmeyer J.D. 71 of New York, on 
July 31, 2013. After graduating from Tulane and 
Duke law school, he began practicing law in New 
York. In 1976, he founded the law firm of Ford 
Marrin Esposito Witmeyer & Gleser, where he 
practiced for the rest of his life. He also served in 
the Army, attaining the rank of colonel. He was 
involved in many professional and philanthropic 
organizations, including the Gregorian University 
Foundation and the Tulane College Dean's Collo- 
quium Endowment Fund. Survivors include his 
father and three brothers. 


David H. Moore B.S.E. ’72 of Charlotte, on 
Sept. 3, 2013. He attended medical school at the 
University of Indiana and completed his pediatric 
residency at St. Louis Children’s Hospital of Wash- 
ington University. In 1980, he began a pediatric 
practice with the Nalle Clinic in Charlotte, where 
he worked for 20 years. Later, he moved to the 
CMC Physicians Network, retiring in 2009. He 
was the first pediatric infectious-disease specialist 
in Charlotte and taught residents and medical stu- 
dents at Carolinas Medical Center and Levine 
Children’s Hospital as an adjunct professor for 
UNC. He is survived by his wife, Ann; three chil- 
dren, including Robert H. Moore ‘00; his par- 


ents; a sister; and two grandsons. 


Cheryl P. Smith A.B. °72, J.D. °75 of Atlanta, 
on Sept. 9, 2013. She was a senior trial lawyer for 
the U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, where she advanced the struggle for 
human equality. She prosecuted cases involving 
discrimination on the basis of race, sex, religion, 
national origin, age, color, and disability. In 1994, 
she was elected to serve as secretary-treasurer of 
the labor and employment-law section of the 
Georgia state bar and later served a one-year term 
as section chair. Survivors include a sister, a niece, 
and a nephew. 


Sally J. Purintun Savage ’73 of Seattle, on 
July 11, 2013. She earned her law degree from the 
University of Idaho and joined the Washington 
State Attorney General’s Office as an assistant at- 
torney general. She was named the senior assistant 
attorney general and chief legal counsel to Wash- 
ington State University in 1980. Later, she served 
as a WSU administrator for nearly 30 years, 
spending time in several roles, including university 
counsel, vice president for administration, and 
vice president for university relations. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, David; two daughters; a 
son; two sisters; a brother; and two grandchildren. 


Lawrence E. McKay A.M. 74 of Charleston, 
S.C., on Aug. 8, 2013. After graduating, he earned 
a teaching assignment in the social sciences de- 
partment at the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point. He spent 20 years on active duty, including 
flying helicopters in Vietnam. After his military 
service, he became headmaster at East Cooper 
School in Charleston and was a founder of Hori- 
zon Capital Group. He is survived by his wife, 
Fay; two sons; two daughters; his mother; and 
nine grandchildren. 


William P. Montgomery J.D. 774 of Laguna 
Beach, Calif., on Feb. 28, 2013. He worked for 
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the government in Washington in the field of 
technological communication in arbitration and 
litigation, He later worked for Econ & Technology 
in Boston tor 20 years. After moving to Laguna 
Beach, he founded Montgomery Consulting. Sut 
vivors include a sister and seven nieces and 


nephews 


Karen A. Sullivan Ph.D. °74 of Pittsfield, 
Mass., on Dec 28, 2012. She earned dox toral de 
grees in microbiology and immunology before 
joining the Division of Laboratories and Research 
at the New York Department of Health to com 
plete a postdoctoral fellowship. She then began an 
academic career, sery ing, first as assistant professor 
and director of the Histocompatibility Laboratory 
at West Virginia University Medical Center in 
Morgantown, W.Va. Following a three-year stint 
at Cornell, she was hired by Tulane University 
School of Medicine as director of the Histocom 
patibility and Immunogenetics Laboratory and as 
a research assistant professor in the department of 
medicine. She served as the lab’s director for 29 
years and became a research professor of medicine 
in 1994. Survivors include two sisters. 


Michael W. Taylor A.M. 76 of San Antonio, 
on Sept. 5, 2013. He graduated from the U.S. 
Military Academy at West Point in 1969 and 
served his field artillery duty in Europe and the 
U.S. After receiving his degree from Duke, he re- 
turned to West Point to teach English and philos- 
ophy. He retired from the Army Reserve in 1994 
and entered the private sector as a medical admin- 
istrator and information-technology salesman. He 
is survived by his wife, Janie; a son; a daughter; his 
mother; two brothers; and four grandchildren. 


John M. Braswell ’77 of Alexandria, Va., on 
July 26, 2013. He played soccer at Duke and was 
team captain his senior year. He was a partner at 
the law firm of Redmon, Peyton & Braswell. He is 
survived by his wife, Pauline; a daughter; his par 
ents; and three brothers. 


William S. Roush Jr. 77 


July 3, 2013. He earned a law degree from Mar 


of Milwaukee, on 


quette University and joined the firm of Friebert, 
Finerty & St. John, where he practiced for 16 
years in environmental and administrative law. 
Later, he joined the firm of Davis & Kuelthau and 
eventually became an independent practitioner. 
He is survived by two sons, a daughter, his par 
ents, and a brother. 


Michael T.R. Sheppard M.M. ’77 of Chapel 
Hill, on June 25, 2013. 


Jacqueline Fowler Byers B.S.N. 78 of 
Oviedo, Fla., on June 18, 2013. After receiving 
her nursing degree, she worked in critical care at 
St. Joseph Hospital and Health Center in Bryan, 
Texas. She later served in various leadership posi 
tions at Orlando Health, including as a director 
of research and a corporate administrator of 
quality management and performance improve- 
ment. From 1998 until her retirement in 2012, 
she was a professor at the University of Central 
Florida College of Nursing. She wrote a textbook, 
Patient Safety: Principles and Practice. She was also 
a member of the inaugural class of the Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation Executive Nurse Fel- 
lows program. She is survived by her husband, 
Rob; two sons; her mother; two sisters; and a 
brother. 
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S. Annette Pomeroy M.R.E. '78 of Newport 
News, Va., on Aug 6, 2013. She taught for a few 
years before attending Duke Divinity School. She 
served as a diaconical minister and director of chil- 
dren's education in the Virginia Conference for 
many years, mostly in the Newport News area. 
Survivors include a daughter, a brother, and a 
sister. 


John W. Ross-Duggan M.D. ’79 of Hon- 
olulu, on Feb. 23, 2013. He was passionate about 
sailing, competing in the first Hobie Catamaran 
Nationals in 1970 at age 15 and placing seventh. 
After attending the University of California- 
Irvine, he came to Duke Medical School in 1975. 
He suffered severe injuries in a near-fatal automo- 
bile accident in 1978 that rendered him a quadri- 
plegic. After rehabilitation, he re-entered medical 
school at Duke and became a radiologist and di- 
rector of an MRI unit in Orlando. He won a 
bronze medal in sailing at the 2004 Paralympic 
Games in Athens, one of his many sailing accom- 
plishments. In 2006, he moved to Hawaii, where 
he continued to pursue sailing. Survivors include a 
sister and a brother. 


Gerard F. Tempest Jr. M.B.A. ’80 of Chapel 
Hill, on July 11, 2013. As founder and CEO of 
Tempest Environmental Co. and Tempest Envi- 
ronmental Systems, he specialized in water reuse 
for LEED building projects as well as disaster re- 
sponse, recovery, and reconstruction globally. He 
served as the U.S. government’s lead water and 
sanitation engineer for the U.S. Department of 
Defense, the U.S. Agency for International 
Development, and the United Nations. He was 
involved in disaster response projects during the 
Balkan War in Kosovo and following earthquakes 
in countries including Japan, Turkey, Taiwan, 
Haiti, and Chile. He was appointed multiple 
times by Presidents Clinton, Bush, and Obama to 
the Environmental Technologies Federal Advisory 
Committee, which advises 19 U.S. government 
agencies on environmental technologies. In 2000, 
the NASA Johnson Space Center selected him as a 
team member for the development of advanced 
water and wastewater purification technologies for 
long-duration manned space flight and the colo- 
nization of Mars projects. His patents on water 
purification were nominated for the U.S. National 
Medal of Technology as well as selected for use in 
government facilities at risk of contamination in 
terrorist attacks following 9/11. He also served in 
the Air Force. Survivors include his wife, Connie; 
two children; and a brother. 


Mark C. Griffith M.B.A. 82 of Fort Worth, 
Texas, on July 23, 2013. He graduated from West 
Point in 1973 and served in the Army for five years, 
followed by service in the Army Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard. He had a 28-year career working for 
GTE/Verizon. Survivors include his wife, Susan; a 
son; a daughter; his mother; and a brother. 


Joe T. Broderson HS. ’83 of Lexington, Ky., 
on Sept. 1, 2013. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky College of Medicine and Asbury 
Theological Seminary, and he practiced Christian 
psychiatry in central Kentucky. He is survived by 
his wife, Barbara; three daughters; two brothers; 
and two grandchildren. 


Richard W. Andrews M.Div. ’84 of Derwood, 
Md., on July 3, 2013. Survivors include his wife, 
Susan; three children; four siblings; and two 
grandchildren. 


Perry D. Inhofe II B.S.E. ’84 of Tulsa, Okla., 
on Noy. 10, 2013. He graduated from medical 
school at Washington University in St. Louis. He 
continued his postgraduate training at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma College of Medicine, followed 
by a Hand Surgery Fellowship at the University of 
New Mexico Medical Center. In 1994, he joined 
Central States Orthopedics in Tulsa, where he 
practiced as an orthopedic surgeon specializing in 
hand surgeries. He held a private pilot's license 
and flew planes for more than three decades. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Nancy R. Inhofe ’81; 
two sons, including Glade E. Inhofe ’16; his 
parents; two sisters; and a brother. 


Kenneth G. Cole M.B.A. ’87 of Pittsburgh, on 
Sept. 4, 2013. He was president and CEO of 
Wilmot Co. and Southwyck Advisors. Survivors 
include a daughter, his mother, a brother, and a 
sister. 


William E. Wingfield Ph.D. ’87 of Memphis, 
Tenn., on July 26, 2013. He earned a bachelor’s 
degree in sociology and a master’s degree in his- 
tory from the University of Memphis before com- 
ing to Duke, where he received a doctorate in 
history. A professor for his entire career, he taught 
at Elon College, UNC-Greensboro, N.C. Central 
University, and Christian Brothers University. 
While teaching at the University of Memphis, he 
was recognized with the University College Advis- 
ing Award in 2009 and the Distinguished Faculty 
Award in 2011. He is survived by a son, his par- 
ents, a brother, and three grandchildren. 


Joy Bauer Bulla A.H.C. 91, M.Div. ’01 of Al- 
gonquin, Ill., on Aug. 17, 2013. She was a minis- 
ter in the Northern Illinois Conference of the 
United Methodist Church. She is survived by her 
husband, Wayne; three daughters; a son; a 
brother; four grandchildren; and a great-grand- 


child. 


Christian J. Chico M.B.A. 93 of Tallahassee, 
Fla., on July 16, 2013. He graduated from the 
U.S. Naval Academy and was commissioned in 
the Marine Corps, where he earned his Wings 

of Gold as a pilot. Later, he was an instructor 

at NAS Pensacola. Following his military service, 
he worked for Bear Stearns, Bank of America, 
UBS, Morgan Stanley, and the Florida Retirement 


System. In addition, he was a part-time teacher, 
math mentor, and tutor. Survivors include his 
wife, Robin; two sons; his parents; and three 
siblings. 


Mark W. Sebastian HS. 94 of Hartford, 
Conn., on May 27, 2013. He was a teacher and 
mentor in the Duke University Medical Center 
until 2008 in various roles, including associate 
professor of surgery, fellow in surgical/critical care, 
and associate dean of the School of Medicine. For 
his teaching efforts, he was recognized by Duke as 
recipient of the David C. Sabiston Jr. Teaching 
Award in surgery, the Davison Society Excellence 
in Teaching Award, and the Golden Apple Teach- 
ing Award. While serving a residency at Brigham 
& Women’s Hospital in Boston, he was a Homans 
Fellow in vascular surgery. Later, he served as asso- 
ciate professor of surgery at the University of Con- 
necticut and director of trauma at Hartford 
Hospital. Survivors include a sister, a former wife, 
and many cousins. 


Warren C. Ingersoll M.T.S. 96 of Chikam- 
ing, Mich., on Sept. 12, 2009. 


Leslie M. Williams M.T.S. ’97 of Salisbury, 
N.C., on Aug. 6, 2013. She taught in the North 
Carolina school system for many years, most re- 
cently in Rowan County. She is survived by her 
husband, Milton; two daughters; her parents; a 
brother; and two grandchildren. 


Andrew F. Makk M.B.A. 00 of New York, on 
July 20, 2013. He spent his career in the energy 
industry, beginning at Enron International as a 
vice president. Later, he cofounded EOC Hold- 
ings, where he was managing director. In 2005, he 
joined Energy Capital Partners, a private-equity 
firm focused on building and buying energy infra- 
structure assets. He is survived by his wife, Cather- 
ine; a daughter; and three brothers. 


Blackburn Writer in Residence 

Oscar Hijuelos of Durham on Oct. 12, 2013. 
He was a Pulitzer Prize-winning novelist who had 
taught in the Duke English department since 
2008. Author of nine books, including eight 
books of fiction and a memoir, he explored the 
lives of immigrants as they adjusted to new 
cultures. In 1989, his novel The Mambo Kings 


Classifieds 
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Play Songs of Love won the Pulitzer, making him 
the first Latino author to win the award in that 
genre. 


Former Faculty Scholars Chair 
Benjamin F. Ward of Durham, on Dec. 14, 
2013. He earned his doctorate from Yale Univer- 
sity, where he founded the Berkeley Chamber 
Players and mentored undergraduate musicians. A 
gifted pianist, he performed at Martin Luther 
King Jr.’s Nobel Peace Prize dinner in 1964 and at 
King's memorial service in 1968. He arrived at 
Duke in 1980 as an adjunct associate professor of 
philosophy. He also taught courses in Arabic, 
comparative literature, and German studies. As 
chair of the Faculty Scholars Committee and asso- 
ciate dean for faculty programs, he helped launch 
the faculty-in-residence program. He served as di- 
rector of the student a capella group The Pitch- 
forks and as a faculty adviser to several varsity 
teams. A longtime volunteer at Urban Ministries 
of Durham, he received Duke’s Humanitarian 
Service Award in 1997. While he had no immedi- 
ate family, survivors include the 30,000 students 
who enrolled in his classes over the years. “Few at 
this institution devoted themselves to the lives of 
our students the way that Ben did,” said Joe Gon- 
zalez, dean of residence life at Duke. 


Professor Emeritus of Psychiatry 
William P. Wilson °43, M.D. °47, H.S. "54 of 
Durham, on Sept. 18, 2013. After studying child 
and adult psychiatry and neurology at Duke, he 
received further training in neuroscience at McGill 
University and the Montreal Neurological Insti- 
tute, subsequently joining the Duke faculty in 
1955. Wilson directed the EEG laboratories at 
Duke Medical Center for 20 years and was ap- 
pointed professor of psychiatry in 1964. He estab- 
lished the university's program for Christianity, 
medicine, and psychiatry, and he trained 138 
medical students and psychiatrists in integrated 
medicine. After retiring in 1984, he taught at Car- 
olina Graduate School of Divinity in Greensboro. 
He published 168 science and religion articles, ed- 
ited two books, cowrote a book, and worked with 
many mission agencies. He is survived by his wife, 
Elizabeth; three sons, including Benjamin V. 
Wilson B.S.E. ’76; two daughters, including 
Tammy E. Wilson ’80; 17 grandchildren; and 
five great-grandchildren. 
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A peek at their technical sides 


Powered by marvels and a little humor, the Engineers Show was an annual hit. | By Amy McDonald 


he first Engineers Show was held 

in the only engineering laboratory, 

in the basement of the Asbury 
Building in the spring of 1927. People 
from all over Duke and Durham, includ- 
ing President William Preston Few, 
flocked to see demonstrations of the ma- 
chines the students were 
learning to use. With every 
machine in full operation, 
the circuit blew, and an en- 
tire corner of East Campus 
darkened—not a pleasant 
surprise for participants in 
that evening's family swim 
at nearby Alumni Memorial 
Gymnasium. Attempting to 
restore power, the engineer- 
ing students found the 
breaker wouldn't stay closed. 
They wired two bricks to 
the handle to hold it down, 
and the show—and the 
family swim—continued 
without further incident. 

Ten years later, the tenth 


packed every space. (The Asbury Build- 
ing, located on East Campus, was torn 
down in 1974.) In the new Mechanical 
Laboratory, a Ford Model “A” engine 
and dynamometer repeated a brake 
horsepower test. In the Communications 
Laboratory, amateur radio station 





through their paces in the Bituminous 
Laboratory. An oscilloscope in the dark- 
room measured voice waves. 

An ever-increasing crowd of Duke 
community members, townspeople, en- 
gineering alumni, businesspeople (the 
Vicks plant in Greensboro regularly sent 
a party), and, starting in 
1940, specially invited 
groups of prospective engi- 
neering students passed 
through this hubbub each 
year. In praise of the stu- 
dents work for the 1959 
show, Dean Walter J. Seeley 
sent a letter noting, “Out- 
side of a football game, the 
Engineers Show attract|ed] 
more people to the campus 
than any other function.” 
He was right, too: That 
year’s attendance figures 
were approximately 8,000 
guests over the two days of 
the show. 


During the forty-plus 


Duke University Archives 


Crowd pleaser: A mix of Duke community members and 
townspeople learned from student engineers, here in 1938. 





annual Engineers Show was 
a different story. Queen 
Techla the First (Mary Vick- 


years of the Engineers 
Show, the students experi- 
mented with the best ways 


ers 37) welcomed guests to 

the Bivins building and the recently ren- 
ovated Asbury Building, where displays 
by students in the electrical, civil, and 
mechanical engineering departments 


THENS NOW 


The Engineers Show unified the three 
engineering departments several years 
before the Division of Engineering was 
created. Here are a few more milestones 
in the development of Duke’s academic 
departments. 


| 8 4 9 Union Institute’s earliest 


annual bulletin lists five college depart- 
ments: English, mathematics, Latin, 
Greek, and natural sciences. 
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W4AHY conducted short-wave radio ex- 
periments. Students in the Sanitary Lab- 
oratory tested the local drinking water, 
and concrete and cement were put 


William Preston 
Few, left, begins 
a year’s appoint- 


ment in the Department of English, fill- 
ing in for Edwin Mims, who was on 
leave. After Benjamin N. Duke agrees to 
continue the popular professor’s salary, 
English becomes the first department 
with two faculty members. 





to explain their schoolwork 
to the public. A report on the 1936 
show states that visitors found the pre- 
sentations to be “too long and technical, 
and thus boring” and concluded that 


1924 with the appointment of Alice 
Mary Baldwin as assistant professor, the 
history department becomes the first 
department to hire a woman to a tenure- 
track position. 





only those guests with engineering 
knowledge should be given the most 
“detailed and iron-bound technical in- 
formation.” Certain displays were peren- 
nial favorites—the public never tired of 
concrete cylinders being compressed to 
smithereens—while others were signs of 
the times. Guests in 1933 marveled at a 


1935 


As the result of departmental tensions, 
the Department of Biology splits into 
the departments of zoology and botany. 
The two departments reunited as the 
Department of Biology in 2000. 





1937 The three engineering depart- 
ments—electrical, civil, and mechanical— 
are unified as the Division of 
Engineering. Two years later, the division 
becomes the College of Engineering. 


Photos courtesy of Duke University Archives 








model of Woodbridge, 
New Jersey's, famous, 
supposedly accident-proof 
“four-leaf clover” highway 
intersection. And 1954’s 
show demonstrated the 
range of destruction an 
atomic bomb dropped in 
Durham would cause, 
while 1962’s show fea- 
tured models of family 
fallout shelters. 

The displays also incor- 
porated a good dose of 
college humor. A person- 
ality and charm detector 
was installed “for the 
ladies” as part of the 1936 show, while 
couples tested a “love meter” in 1939. 
“The results are often startling,” quipped 
one engineering student. In 1949, a 
500,000-volt surge generator designed 
and built at Duke showed the damage 
caused to power lines by lightning bolts. 
It also was used to cook hot dogs. 


Duke University Archives 








above, an instrument display, in 1941 


Writing about the 
1933 show, an edito- 
rial in The Chronicle 
raised the engineers’ 
belief that they were 
“not an acknowledged 
part of the university.” 
The engineers felt they 
had been left behind 
on East Campus and amid the new 
Woman's College when West Campus 
opened in 1930. The departments 
hadn't yet coalesced into a single unit (it 
became a division in 1937, a college in 
1939, and a school in 1966). Still, the 
editorial staff wrote that they were “un- 
aware of any other departmental group 
showing as great a loyalty and intellec- 
tual keenness in its own curriculum and 
activity.” That same pride came out in 
1942, when the engineering faculty 
voted to cancel that spring’s show. Delta 
Epsilon Sigma, in charge of that year’s 
show, protested and came up with a re- 
duced plan of events, writing, “It is felt 
that the Engineers Show is a vital part of 
the program of the College of Engineer- 
ing, and that to have no Engineers Show 
at such a time as this would be a step in 
the wrong direction.” That show was the 
last Engineers Show for several years, 
but it came roaring back in 1949. 


McDonald is assistant university archivist. 







| 9 8] As part of Duke’s retrench- 


ment, the Department of Education (first 
formed in 1907) is dissolved. The decision 
cites waning 
student in- 
terest in the 


1958 Partly due to the influence of eleCisuins 2s 


the Cold War, the study of Russian lan- One or ane 
; erate : . factors lead- 
guage and literature gains in popularity. pare ae 
New chair Bronislas Jezierski establishes Ing 2 Ie 
dissolution. 


a major in Russian, and author Anne Tyler 
’°61 is counted as one of the department’s 
early major students. 
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Snapping selfies: Seniors pose for posterity during 
the Chapel Climb this past spring, an annual event 
sponsored by the Duke Annual Fund. Photo by 
Megan Morr. 
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LETTERS & COMMENTS 


The Gardens’ Celebration 
| read with interest your article about the 
Duke Gardens’ 75th anniversary [Spring 
2014]. I graduated from Trinity College, 
and my mother, father, brother, and 
daughter are also Duke graduates. I re- 
cently had the pleasure of Victoria Maga- 
zine publishing in its March/April issue 
my short story about a favorite garden. | 
wrote about three generations of women 
in my family at Duke who fondly re- 
member the Sarah P. Duke Gardens as a 
special place. 

One of the best parts to me was when 
our daughter left the admissions office, 
walked through the gardens, and envi- 
sioned herself at Duke. It has always been 
one of our favorite spots when we go 
back to Duke. 

I am also attaching a copy of the paint- 
ing my mother did of the gardens. She is 
an accomplished artist who has had her 
work in Teton National Park, the Smith- 
sonian, and art galleries throughout the 
country. At eighty-eight years old, she is 
still painting. 

Janet Lee Simmons Hoerst ’76 
Alloway Township, New Jersey 
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Yawning and Empathy 
In the sidebar on page 18 on yawning 
[Summer 2014], boredom and fatigue 
are listed as the only two reasons for 
spontaneous yawning. In at least two 
Latin American countries, however, 
yawning is a sign of hunger. My mother 
is from Bolivia, and I only polled one 
other person, originally from the Do- 
minican Republic! 

Carmen J. Breen-Lopez Lewis 06, 

West Chester, Pennsylvania 








Living-Learning 
Experiment 

It gave me a funny feeling to read about 
the Living-Learning Experiment [Sum- 
mer 2014] after all these years. As one of 
the eight students who lived in Edge- 
mont in the 1966-67 academic year, | 
end up relating that experience to some- 
one about every other year—maybe more 
frequently this year because of the civil 
rights anniversaries that have occurred. 

Your article captured the unstructured 
nature of the “program” quite well, but I 
would want to make note of the fine 
leadership Sam and Bonnie Stone gave 
to that experiment. I was changed more 
through their sincerity and openness 
than by any of the living and interacting 
experiences I had that year. I mean, I 
knew about those conditions before I 
lived there, and I suppose I came to real- 
ize how intractable and intertwined with 
the economic system they were, but it 
was the humanity and patience with 
those of us who had outside interests 
displayed by Sam and Bonnie that 
touched me most deeply. 

I recall almost total segregation in 
Edgemont, with occasional conflict at the 
basketball court where the races encoun- 
tered one another. Ours was a white 
street, but black folks felt free to walk 
down it. One Sunday afternoon a black 
woman knocked on our door and wanted 
to use our bathroom. I was there alone 
and reluctant to let her in for fear she 
might accuse me of some impropriety. So, 
as I was stalling, she peed on the doorstep. 
Made me realize how racially biased I still 
was. So many stories like that. 

Curt Lauber 67 


Santa Barbara, California 





| lived in the Edgemont Project from 
1967 to 1968. It was an experience that 
I've never forgotten although at the time, 


I was constantly uncertain that what I was 
doing made much difference. I was a 
middle-class, white suburban kid and un- 
prepared for what I encountered that year. 

Working through the community cen- 
ter, I was assigned to tutor a young man 
named John, a black student, from the 
still all-black, essentially segregated high 
school. I did my best to tutor him in 
English, but John’s interest was usually 
elsewhere. His girlfriend had just told 
him she was pregnant. 

I once visited his English teacher and 
was shocked by what I saw. The road 
leading to John’s high school was on a 
still-unpaved road, as were most of the 
roads in Edgemont. The school was di- 
lapidated, the books his teacher was using 
were falling apart and out-of-date, al- 
though I had no doubt she was doing the 
best she could. One day, John was late for 
a tutoring session, and I found out that 
hed been arrested for manslaughter, a 
crime that he did indeed commit. The 
last time I saw him was at his arraign- 
ment. 

In truth, I don’t think I provided much 
in the way of service to the people in that 
neighborhood, but what I saw and expe- 
rienced of their lives has stayed with me. 


Our March-April 2005 cover story, 
“Breaking the Silence,” examined the 
issue of sexual assault on Duke’s 
campus. The story shared the per- 
sonal experiences of undergraduate 
women who had been assaulted, 
and it relayed information about 
Duke’s policies and support services. 
Since then, Duke’s administrators 
have continued assessing and 
strengthening its sexual-assault poli- 
cies. As of last summer, expulsion is 
the first option in cases where a stu- 
dent is found responsible for sexual 
assault, although sanctions vary de- 
pending on the particulars of each 
case. Duke also has a mandatory re- 
porting policy that requires any em- 
ployee—excluding those whose 


The white and black families of Edge- 
mont had the deck stacked against them 
politically, economically, and socially, and 
I am quite certain that the forces that ig- 
nored, marginalized, and actively op- 
pressed them back then are the same 
forces doing so today. 

One has only to look at the dismaying 
lurch backward that North Carolina poli- 
tics has taken to know that the forces of 
oppression are still rampant and unapolo- 
getically prejudiced against the poor and 
anyone who isn't white. 

Bill Prindle 69 
Woburn, Massachusetts 


Baldwin Renovations 
| have just finished reading the latest 
Duke Magazine. | was thrilled to see and 
read about the renovations at Baldwin 
Auditorium. The arts have come a long 
way since I was on East Campus more 
than sixty years ago. 
Tina Bell Midgett ’51 
Swansboro, North Carolina 


War Artist 

The article [“ The War Artist,” Summer 
2014] never addresses whether it might 
present a problem, for a research institu- 





BEHIND THE BIG ALUMNI BASH 


lula SOUTHERN GOURMET 
DOCTOR TO THE WORLD 
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The campus community confronts sexual assault 


professional roles preclude them from doing so—to report any allegation of 


sexual misconduct that they hear about. 


Duke also has designed and implemented an interactive, student-facili- 
tated prevention program. Called PACT (Prevent. Act. Challenge. Teach.), 
the two-session, five-hour program helps students recognize potentially 
risky situations, intervene successfully, and support those who have 
experienced sexual assault or relationship violence. We'll take a closer look 


at PACT training in our Fall 2014 issue. 


tion like Duke, that an undergrad does 
not reference any engagement with peo- 
ple with firsthand experience of his mar- 
tial subject matter. The two expressions 
“You can only kill so many people in 
your imagination before you start to go a 
little crazy” and “There’s something to be 
gained by going to a place that’s com- 
pletely foreign, or disarming, or terrifying 
to you’ sound incredibly entitled and ab- 
stracted from the lived reality of combat 
that only three undergraduates embody. 
Especially in light of General Dempsey’s 
invitation at commencement, | am really 
not sure how this kind of article is paraded 
around as though it is okay to pretend one 
has some kind of battlefield experience 
without ever having listened attentively to 
those who actually have. Something tells 
me this production would have been re- 
jected from any military academy, or any 
other institution that takes its ROTC and 
student veterans seriously. 
Logan Mehl-Laituri M.Div. °13 
Durham 


Change Agents 
As an alumna, | am sad to note that 
there are still the “invisible” people 
working at Duke. These people are the 
backbone of the university who often go 
unrecognized. I am glad that they are 
being given their say. Perhaps someone 
will listen and not take away vacation 
for snow days. Duke is a great school, 
and I value the time spent there, but it is 
the people whom you interviewed and 
those who came before them who give 
the place its heart and soul. 

Imogene F: Lipscomb ’50, M.A. 1. 54 

Columbia, South Carolina 


Send letters to: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 
27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please limit letters to 300 words and in- 
clude your full name, address, and class 
year or Duke affiliation. We reserve the 
right to edit for length and clarity. 


CORRECTIONS 


In the Spring 2014 issue’s “Meet the 
Number Crunchers” story, an incorrect 
year was given for Duke men’s basketball 
championship game against Butler. It was 
in 2010. 


In the Summer 2014 issue’s “Quad 
Quotes” section, a word had some let- 
ters transposed. It should be spelled 
“Antikythera.” 
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Building a University Into a Home 


ach April, as the azaleas come into bloom, 
thousands of Duke alumni return to campus 
for Reunions Weekend, and I greet them with 
the words, “Welcome home.” But why do we 
think of college as a home? In many countries 
this is not the case: There, people feel a life- 
long allegiance to their secondary schools and 
strike a more pragmatic, businesslike relation- 
ship with their universities. But in America, we expect 
that college will be our home for four years and stake a 
claim on our emotions for the rest of our lives. How 
does college become a home? 

We know it doesn’t happen right away. Every part of 
first-year orientation seeks to reassure our apprehensive 
new students that they will, one day soon, feel at home 
at Duke. One year later, that transformation can be so 
complete that many now-rising-sophomores mope 
around their parents’ houses saying mournfully, “I can’t 
wait to go home,” while their parents protest in anguish, 
“But you are home!” And by graduation, Duke has be- 
come a home many seniors struggle to leave. 

Part of the way a college resembles a home is in re- 
quiring its residents to negotiate relationships not ini- 
tially of their choosing, much like a family. Dropped 
into a dorm filled with strangers, our students must fig- 
ure out how to live in close quarters with people who 
may be very different from themselves. Seeking com- 
monalities while appreciating differences not only con- 
fers educational benefits, but is part of how Duke 
students forge friendships and build community. The 
joys of living and learning together contribute to the 
special and distinctive ways a university becomes a 
home. 

To achieve this goal, a university must ensure that its 
physical geography enables community and discovery. 
Classrooms and laboratories are important but not 
enough. A home also has private spaces for seclusion and 
reflection—and social spaces where its members can 
gather to talk and connect and share a meal. At Duke, 
we're in the process of re-imagining the great common 
spaces of the university so that they foster the kind of 
community that creates a vibrant home for students. 

The most dramatic transformations are happening at 
the heart of West Campus. The Bryan Center already 
has been renovated, reorganized, and brightened, its 
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gloomy exterior panels lifted off to let in light. Alongside 
the Bryan Center, the beautiful Penn Pavilion, made 
possible by a generous gift from Robert and Katherine 
Penn (both ’74), is a swing space for dining in the short 
term; in the longer term, it will be a large, central, flexi- 
ble events space of the sort this university has sorely 
needed. These buildings spill onto the expanded plaza, 
the outdoor space that’s proven so successful as our 
pedestrian Main Street since its opening in 2006. 

These improvements set the stage for the centerpiece, 
the renovation of West Union—a building many alumni 
will remember as a dark, low-ceilinged corridor to cut 
through on the way to somewhere else. Thanks to a gift 
from The Duke Endowment, the private foundation in 
Charlotte established by James B. Duke, we are engaged 
in a massive construction project of the sort that is be- 
coming Duke's signature: preserving the exterior historic 
shell while carving out and transforming the interior 
into an open, modern, inviting space with well-designed 
places for gathering and dining. 

These are not cosmetic changes for frivolous purposes. 
The ideal of residential education is that a community 
of engaged, spirited, intelligent people will educate one 
another all day long, stretching and inspiring each other 
through every encounter—academic, extracurricular, 
and social. If some forms of education now can take 
place online, at Duke we know that some profound 
things can be learned only face to face, by interacting 
with other people in the fullness of their humanity. 
That's when a university is most fully a home: when it’s 
a place of ever-widening and ever-deepening relation- 
ships, where people share their lives and grow together. 

To realize the potential of residential education, we 
must create the enabling conditions for this interaction, 
our own collision spaces that are attractive and welcom- 
ing to all students and faculty members. The opportu- 
nity to radically rehabilitate West Union has spurred 
Duke to ask how the whole neighborhood of West Cam- 
pus could be coherently redeveloped as a home of com- 
munity and connection. In continuing the building of 
this university, our aim is not simply to spruce the place 
up. We are rethinking how Duke can be an enriching 
home for our students—a home that nurtures them 
and challenges them, fulfilling our deepest educational 
mission. —Richard H. Brodhead 


Jon Gardiner 
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Gifts Across the Spectrum 
Big boosts for Pratt and the Grad School 


ne of the priorities of the Duke Forward $3.25 billion campaign is inter- 





disciplinary collaboration. J. Michael and Christine Pearson (81 and MW Qa 

. > , . ‘ . . Ce | 38 ees 

B.S.N. °84, respectively) have embraced that idea and have illustrated that = OS 
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embrace with a $30 million gift. =— -—— 
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Their gift, timed to coincide with the Pratt School of Engineering's seventy-fifth DD @ — 
anniversary celebrations in June, will support interdisciplin. ary programs, courses, S > 

and research at the school, including major initiatives in collaboration with Trinity rab, = =) 

College. It is the sixth-largest single gift of Duke Forward and among the three — OS 
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largest gifts the engineering school has received. It also marks the Pearsons’ third QE eae 
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gift. Previously, they had given $15 million to the School of Nursing and $7.5 mil- _—- © 

lion to the Fuqua School of Business; Michael Pearson serves on Fuqua’s board of SZ WF 


visitors. 
In late April, the Charlotte-based Duke Endowment donated $7.5 million to the 
Graduate School. The gift will support fellowships aimed at providing increased 
and year-round support for Ph.D. candidates. 
In terms of the Duke Forward capital campaign, the school has the smallest 
target of the university's ten schools. Its goal is to raise $20 million. Yet, when the 
campaign reached the $2 billion mark in March, the school was furthest from its = 
goal, with $5.2 million raised or less than 30 percent of its target. io 
The Duke Endowment donation changed that. Now, having raised $12.7 = 
million, more than 55 percent of its goal, the —s 


Graduate School is on par with the other schools. 
= 
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SPORTS 


The number of gold medals senior platform 
diver Nick McCrory has won in ACC 
Championship competition. That’s a record. 


ROWING: In its final regatta of the regular season, Duke took on 
new ACC foe Syracuse, Michigan State, and No. 5 Virginia in a set of 
races at the UVa Invite on Lake Monticello. The Duke 3V8 broke the 
seven-minute barrier for the first time in 2014 in a race against two 
of the fifth-ranked Cavaliers’ 3V8 entries. Powered by the crew of 
Samantha Bowman (coxswain), Dana Lerro, Laura Rosas, Sophia 
Blair, Jeanette Llorens, Gabrielle Weiss, Kathleen Lyons, Caroline 
Willis, and Nicole Antoine, Duke trailed Virginia’s top boat by just 
six-tenths of a second. 


The Duke MEN’S GOLF team posted 
a 54-hole, 20-over par score of 884 in 
the ACC Championship. Duke finished 
10th in the competition. Senior Austin 
Cody, right, closed the tournament 
tied for 28th with a three-over 219, 
including a two-over 74 on the final 
day of competition. 
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Jon Gardiner 
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NEW VICE PROVOST 





Larry Carin 
vice provost for research 
FROM: 

A nineteen-year Duke 
veteran, he is professor 
and chair of electrical 
and computer 
engineering in the 
Pratt School. 


EXPERTISE: 

A prolific scholar and 
entrepreneur, he has 
coauthored more than 
270 academic papers, 
and his work on bomb 
detection led to 
the formation of a 
company called Signal 
Innovations Group in 
Research Triangle Park 
that now has forty 
employees. He recently 
sold his interest in 
the company. 


SUCCEEDS: 
James Siedow, who 
is returning to the 
biology faculty after 
twelve years in the role. 
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Closed (Soon) for Business 


The chapel is next as Duke restores historic campus buildings. 


Vie ee 


Les Todd 


espite becoming accustomed to a campus teeming with construction and 

upgrades, one might have strong feelings about the restoration project begin- 

ning May 11, 2015. That’s because it means Duke Chapel will be closed for 
about a year. 

The project involves replacing materials used eighty years ago in the chapel’s original 
construction. The ceiling will be rehabilitated, the roof replaced, and several stained-glass 
windows and woodwork, including pews, will be restored. The chapel’s floors and walls 
also will be cleaned. 

No need for wedding-bell blues, though. Duke-affiliated folk will get priority for reser- 
vations at the Sarah P. Duke Gardens and the Washington Duke Inn & Golf Club. Plans 
to move weekly worship services and special events to other locations also are afoot. 

Wiss, Janney, Elstner Associates Inc., the firm that handled the restoration of the Wash- 
ington Monument and the Washington National Cathedral after both suffered 
damage from a 2011 earthquake, will handle the chapel’s restoration. 


THE BLUE DEVIL BACK-TO-BACK CHAMPIONSHIP LIST: 
Women’s golf 2005, 2006, 2007; Men’s basketball 1991, 1992; Men’s lacrosse 2013, 2014 
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MEN’S LACROSSE claimed its third 
national championship in five years, 
besting Notre Dame 11-9 during 

the Memorial Day weekend tourna- 
ment. WOMEN’S GOLF won its 

r sixth national title, beating the USC 
Trojans by two strokes and com- 
pleting the competition with an 
NCAA record-low 72-hole team 
score of 1,150, good for 10 over par. 
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Peyton Williams Tim Cowie 
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Where's the wisteria? 


Don't be alarmed if you visit the Terrace Gardens at Sarah P. Duke Gar- 
dens and find the iconic pergola is now bald. It’s temporary. The gardens 
are undergoing a project to restore the pergola’s metal-frame structure 
and rejuvenate the Japanese wisteria that envelops it. Due to corrosion of 
the metal structure, the pergola will be repainted, which means the wiste- 
ria must be completely removed. The gardens’ staff will prune the sev- 
enty-five-year-old vines back to the original trunks and then train new 
vines to sprout back up and around the pergola columns, aiming to pre- 
vent the vines from growing between the bands of metal that form each 
column, which contributed to the corrosion. They anticipate the wisteria 
will cover the pergola completely within three years. 


ENGINEERING 


An App for Screening for Autism 


March report from the Centers 

for Disease Control and Preven- 

tion says one in sixty-eight chil- 
dren has an autism spectrum disorder, a 
30 percent increase from two years ago. 
While the jump is attributed to increased 
awareness in identifying and diagnosing 
children, what hasn't changed is that chil- 
dren still are being diagnosed late. Ac- 
cording to the report, the average age of 
diagnosis is four, though autism can be 
diagnosed by age two. 

Which brings us to new software devel- 
oped by Duke researchers. The software 
tracks and records infants’ activity during 
videotaped autism screening tests; it is as 
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good at spotting behavior markers for the 
condition as experts giving the test, and it 
is better than non-expert medical clini- 
cians and students in training. 

“We want to give people tools they 
dont currently have, because research has 
shown that early intervention can greatly 
impact the severity of the symptoms com- 
mon in autism spectrum disorders,” says 
Jordan Hashemi, a graduate student in 
computer and electrical engineering. His 
adviser, Guillermo Sapiro, professor of 
electrical and computer engineering and 
biomedical engineering, says because the 
program is noninvasive, it could be useful 
immediately in homes and clinics. 


— NEW DEANS 





Alan Townsend 
dean of the Nicholas School of 
the Environment 
FROM: 

University of Colorado at Boulder 


RESEARCH EXPERTISE: 
How ecosystems interact with a 
changing global environment, 
especially in tropical regions, 
and why this matters to human 
health and welfare. 


HAS WRITTEN: 

More than 100 peer-reviewed 
publications; lead author on the 
recently released U.S. National 
Climate Assessment. 


SUCCEEDS: 

Bill Chameides, who spent seven 
years as dean, culminating 
with the opening of the new 
Environment Hall in April. 
(See page 38) 





Marion E. Broome 
dean of the School of Nursing 
FROM: 

Indiana University School 

of Nursing 


EXPERTISE: 
A national leader in pediatric 
nursing and a specialist in pain 
interventions for children. 


SUCCEEDS: 
Catherine Gilliss N ’71, who is 
stepping down after ten years 
of transformation at the School 
of Nursing, now ranked seventh 
by U.S. News, and eleventh in 
overall NIH funding. 


BEHAVIOR 


Controlling Those Animal Impulses 


n the quest to understand animal intelligence, Duke re- 

searchers have narrowed in on one aspect of cognition: self- 

control. Researchers from Duke’s Canine Cognition Center 
organized an international study in which scientists from 
around the world tested different animals on their ability to 
override a strong impulse and solve a problem using analysis. 

“Charlie Nunn, who just moved from Harvard to join the 
evolutionary anthropology department at Duke, really had 
the idea and got the ball rolling,” says Brian Hare, an associ- 
ate professor of evolutionalry anthropology, also crediting the 
“heavy lifting” by Evan MacLean Ph.D. ’12. “The goal was 
to launch a giant collaboration on the scale of what has only 
been seen in genetics and physics when solving really big prob- 
lems that no one scientist could solve on their own. It took us 
seven years, three workshops, twenty-five participating institu- 
tions from over ten countries, and fifty-eight authors, but we 
were able to pull it off.” 

The scientists tested thirty-six species on two tasks. One of 
the tasks involved animals being trained to find food under a 
container. Then the researcher moved the food and showed 
the animal where it was put. To score well on the test, the ani- 
mal had to resist reaching for the familiar spot. The other 
task involved animals looking inside an opaque cylinder 
containing food. Then a transparent cylinder 
was introduced so the animal could see the 
food. The animal was tempted 
to reach for the food, but could 
not access it. To score well on 
this test, the animal had to re- 
member its training from the 
first cylinder to solve the 
problem. 


The researchers analyzed correlations between the results 
and factors like brain size, diet, and size of social groups. Ab- 
solute brain size showed stronger correlation to self-control 
than relative brain size, as did 
variety of diet. Social-group 
size did not appear to matter. 

“What we wanted to know 
here is why some species are 
skilled at solving certain prob- 
lems while others are not,” 
says Hare. “This is really the 
strongest test yet of how evo- 
lution shapes species to be more cognitively flexible. This then 
helps us think about human cognitive evolution as well.” 

The next step, Hare says, is to build a website that allows 
scientists to initiate a similar large-scale study because collab- 
oration is key to answering the big questions of the field. 

“Just like what has happened with genetics and physics, we 
will have to find ways in the study of cognitive evolution to 
have large teams of scientists work together in a sustainable 
fashion,” says Hare. 


“This is really the 
strongest test yet of 
how evolution shapes 
species to be more 
cognitively flexible.” 








Name Change for East Campus Hall 


A former governor’s legacy prompted lobbying from student groups. 


More recently, representatives of Duke Student Government 
and the Black Student Alliance approached the administration, 
and eventually presented a formal proposal lobbying for a name 
change based on the legacy of Governor Aycock. There was a re- 
view of Aycock’s leadership that found “while Governor Aycock 
made notable contributions to 
public education in North Car- 
olina, his legacy is inextricably 
associated with the disenfran- 
chisement of black voters,” wrote 
President Richard H. Brodhead 
in a letter to student leaders an- 
nouncing the change. 

The board of trustees ap- 
proved the change, which was 
effective immediately. A display 
will be placed in the lobby ex- 
plaining the history of the hall’s 


name. 


Campus hall became East Residence Hall—again. That's 

the 113-year-old residence hall’s original name. Trinity 
College named the building for former North Carolina Gover- 
nor Charles B. Aycock in 1912. 


\ ycock Hall isn’t Aycock Hall anymore. In June, the East 
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H&M ID 


HERE’S A SLICE OF MY PERSONAL LIFE that will be familiar to 
many readers: a home-renoyation project that stretched out for almost a 
year. Now the chaos of all that carpentry equipment has been cleared away. 
There are snazzy light fixtures, new floors and countertops, energy-effi- 
cient windows, built-in shelves, shiny appliances. 

Not just that it looks better and works better. friends who've come to 
visit see in itan extension of my personality. There’s room to display lots 
and lots of books —a sort of timeline of my imtellectual history, from col- 
lege texts of enduring (or at least sentimental) value to my summer read- 
ing. Lots and lots of art posters, as well, testifying to a love of visual culture: 
Scenes from Pompeu, with all that red, are in conversation with those red- 
saturated floating horizontals of Mark Rothko; Matisse’s silhouetted but 
animated dancers perform close to Monet’s sublimely still water lilies. 

Hlome has different meanings for all oftus. Fundamentally, is where we 
are anchored, where we find ourselves, where we express ourselves. In 
this issue, we explore home in its many dimensions: home as a place to 
hone our identity, model the habits of our lives, experiment with different 
ways of engaging with the world, bounce back from trauma, find solace 
and refuge, live out our last days. 

\nd, of course, we reflect on the fact that among Duke’s multiple iden- 
tities —an acknowledged research powerhouse, a renowned health system, 
a venerated sports brand —it remains, for its alumni, a 
home. A home that has left them forever changed and to 


which they feel forever connected. 





ROBERT J. BLIWISE, EDITOR 


www.dukemagazine.duke.edu Courtesy Duke Senior Capstone project: Mary Grimm, Where Black 
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na morning in early 2006, Don Byrne walked * 
through an overgrown field of grass. Alongside 
trudged his father, who, despite the early hour,’ 
earried a bottle of Jameson Itish whiskey. At the 
3 highest point on the land, ‘the two\men paused. It 
was here that they wanted to drill: che-well.. Ina 
makeshift christening, they sprinkled the land 
with liquor. S 
In/his younget yéars, rural living was not part of Don's 
: om After gradhating from Duke in) 1991 as a classics major, 
e playdd in aftock band worked as a computer téchnigian, 
x and taiight Darin, Greek, and ESL. But as media reports pro- 
Vjectéed thedepletionofioil and ozone, Don felt troubled by 
his own impact on, the Earth. He wantedto try something 
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Donald Byrne jr, Ph.1D.°71 }retired after teaching religion for 
three decades at Lébanon Valley College in Annville, Pennsylva- 
nia. In ¢arly 2006, Donald Jr: purchased a thirty-two.acre tract in 
Bear Creek; aboutthirteen miles southwest of Pittsboro, North 
; Carolinas 

With handfuls of belongings and headfuls of ideas, the men 
contracted a local builder and began marking out places to dig 
water wells and garden plots. Don spent some of his first nights 
in a tent under a sycamore tree while his father slept in a nearby 
garden shed. Long attracted to the simplicity of monastic living, 
the two men established a contemplative routine of prayer, 
meals, and work. They named the property Our Lady of 
Melleray Farmstead in honor of Benedictine monasteries in 
Towa, Ireland, and France. 

“We saw ourselves as two old monks,” Don says. Over the next 
several years, they would live by the rules of eco-consciousness, 
self-sustenance, and manual labor. But.on that morning of the 






sn) eh ‘Rolie 

Feiey blessing, father ind son were tipsy with respect forthe 

~ Spast and optimism for the new ‘frontier, “We were setting out 
but we ai agar we were going,” recalls Don. 





EIGHT YEARS ON, Don Byrne wakes-in the April 
_ predawn. He climbs down from his bed i in the loft of acabin _ 
not much bigger than a two-story gatag : 
steps onto the-front porch. Surveying t ead" 
. the greenhouse, rainwater cisterns, firewood hen Priel Renae 
them, a wooden pergolan crowning the garden. By.the pasture, 
Platteselkwelltlel eetetel bleat, keer on breakfast. Don heads: over to 
feed them, eager to check on the farm’s newest resident: a 
young black cow, shy and small-horned.- - _- 
Back inthe cabin, his wife, Nicole, sleeps beside their chil- 
dren, Niko and Laxmi. The dwelling is one of three, each for a 
particular purpose: sleeping, cooking, and working. In North 
Carolina,.a structure measuring no more than 12 feet in any 
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direction is considered a farm outbuilding ‘Technical Don and~ 
his family are living in sheds. = 

The little cabins are offspring. of the sonal outs itcverneltt, 
in which people miniaturize living quafters to reduce their car- 
bon footprint. The trend emerged in the U.S. around the 1970s, 


» but it has gained ground after the recent economic downturn, 
~ according to Harvey Harman ’81, a green developer in Chatham 


County, North Carolina. Not only do smaller houses Tequire 


_ fewer materials to build, they are also less pea to acquire and 
maintain. 


~ Little houses challenge the bigger-is-better notion. “The think- 


~ ing has been that we want more and. more space, and that’s 


progress,” says Harman, who was the general contractor for the 
Melleray cabins. He observes that now people are asking, * ‘Is this 
really improving our qualitysgfilife? Now people are starting to 
think that what they really wanvis'a lifestyle not so driven by 
what they own but rather. motivated by theit values ef actions.” 
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HOME | Ax earthly existence 


As the Byrne family has evolved, so, too, have their homes. 
In their first years on the farmstead, Don and Donald Jr. each 
slept in his own cabin and used the third for meals and prayer. 
Soon each man was joined by a female counterpart-—Donald 
Jr. by his companion, Pam, and Don by Nicole. A few years 
later, the younger couple gave birth to a son. The three gener- 
ations lived communally until recently, when Donald Jr. was 
diagnosed with a spinal nerve disorder that affected his mobil- 
ity. Last year, he moved to an apartment in Durham, and Don 
repurposed the cabin for a workshop where he makes pine 
coffins. 

Harman also notes that small-house people tend to spend 
more time outdoors and in the community. In the spirit of 
hospitality, the Byrnes have invited Latino youth to use their 
garden to grow crops such as tomatoes, peppers, garlic, and ji- 
cama, which the kids then sell between Sunday church serv- 
ices. Don also runs 
Melleray Latin Academy, 
a free summer program 
in which high-school 
students learn classical 
languages and heritage 
farm skills, such as scyth- 
ing hay and harvesting 
potatoes. 


AROUND 8:30 
A.™., the family gathers 
in the cooking cabin, 
which brims with the 
smells of breakfast. The 
kitchen is compact and 
homey, accented with 
framed family photos, a 
grocery list on the 
propane-powered fridge, 
and toys spilling out of a 
nearby shelf. 

“The best way of 
warming the kitchen is 
cooking!” croons Nicole 
as she hovers around the 
stove, also fueled by 
propane. Her bracelets 
jangle over the metal 
spatula as she sautés as- 
paragus, the firm purple- 
green stalks freshly picked 
from the garden. As they wait for breakfast, Niko and Laxmi 
snack on salted pieces of roasted sheep liver, also harvested 
from the farm. 

Little by little, the Byrnes are becoming self-reliant in 
terms of food. The family gets adequate protein from chicken 
and duck eggs (the latter being the “Double Stuf Oreo” of 
eggs, says Don). They also slaughter their own sheep, rabbits, 
and the occasional deer found in the adjoining woods. Once 
the new cow becomes pregnant, they will add fresh milk to 
their menu. 

The cabins have no indoor plumbing, but there is an out- 
house a short walk away. Drinking water is drawn from a 
modern solar-powered, gravity-fed system, as well as an old- 


Feedin’ time: Byrne among 
chickens and the new cow, 
Buttercup. 
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fangled hand-pump. They bathe in a five-gallon basin, and in 
the hottest months, shower under a spout rigged over a 
wooden platform in the woods. 

While neighboring farmsteads are connected to gas and elec- 
tricity, the Byrnes’ cabins stay cozy and bright with woodstove 
fires, solar-powered camping lights, and the occasional glow of 
trusty old candles. In the summer, deciduous trees splay shade, 
and concrete floors help moderate the temperature—energy-ef- 
ficient features designed by Harman. This spring morning, 
sunlight beams through the tall windows, dappling the tabletop 
where Nicole sets plates of omelets, sliced avocados, and hon- 
eyed toast. 

Don says he and Nicole learned how to harness natural re- 
sources through an informal education of “networking, asking 
questions, and reading books.” Each day presents a flock of 
unavoidable chores: charging solar batteries, refilling water cis- 





terns, emptying sawdust toilets, tending to farm animals, and 
chopping firewood. It’s especially hectic these days, with two 
young children. Still, Don says he appreciates the labor of 
daily tasks. “All of those are opportunities to put the commu- 
nity before yourself.” 


AFTER BREAKFAST, Nicole buckles two-year-old Laxmi 
into the car to visit Siler City, a fifteen-minute drive away. She 
recently received a certificate in natural hair care at the commu- 
nity college and is launching her own natural hair-care business. 
Instead of using artificial treatments, she plans to use plant-oil 
extracts and herbal rinses. 

Niko, however, stays behind at Melleray with Don. The in- 
quisitive three-year-old trails behind his father as the latter 
checks the planter boxes brimming with parsley, oregano, and 
novelties like stevia, from which Don and Nicole make natu- 








One Pine Box at a Time 


n the afternoon, Don visits the 


third cabin, which he recently 
made his workshop. He lifts a 
pine plank and secures it be- 
tween two bench vices, check- 
ing to see that the grain runs 
in the right direction. Over one 
edge, he steadily passes an 
old-fashioned hand plane, forming a 
groove in the wood. Pine shavings curl at 
his feet, reminding him of golden angel 
hair, and he inhales the woodsy, clean 
scent of pine, tinged with the perfume 
of wisteria 
“The sound Is mesmerizing,” he says, 
absorbed in the calming effect of his 
work. “It feels good, it smells good.” 
After carving tongues and grooves in 
several planks, he will fit the panels to- 
gether to make a simple rectangular box 
The antique Rule of Saint Benedict or- 
dains that monks “shall live by the work 
of their own hands.” To earn their liveli- 
hoods, modern monks often take up 
crafts that can be made in prayerful soli- 
tude and silence using the local re- 
sources—harvesting honey, brewing beer 
jarring jams. Taking after the monks at 
New Melleray Abbey in lowa, Don de- 
cided to build coffins. Last summer, he 
launched his own business, Piedmont 
Pine Coffins 
“People will ask, ‘Isn’t it kind of a mor- 
bid thing to get into?’ But it’s like the op- 
‘attests Don. “It’s reclaiming a 


posite 


richness to life that we used to have 
when we cared for and slaughtered our 
own animals; when we knew where our 
meat came from and grew our own veg- 


etables 


when we gave birth at home and 
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had funerals in our front parlors.” 

Built from pine that is locally sourced 
and milled, Don's coffins embody a rustic 
charm. Pine is economical—his coffins 
sell for a fraction of the cost of a typical 
casket—and also biodegradable. In the 
tradition of manual labor, he builds them 
entirely by hand and stains them with a 
natural dye he makes from black-walnut 
hulls 


ii 5/=.6/-\°10) 5 isshapech keane 
and around its circumference, four gates 
mark each cardinal direction. Each gate Is 
named after a monastic tradition—Basil for 
hospitality; Benedict for work and prayer; 
Brendan for adventure; and Buddha for 
mindfulness 

At the center of this vast green com- 
pass, Donald Jr. and his sweetheart, Pam, 
sit with Don and Niko. They drove over 
from Durham to visit the farm and bring 
the kids Easter chocolate. As they sit in 
the midday sun, they admire the thriving 
crops, especially the healthy, tall shoots 
of garlic 

Due to his nerve condition, Donald Jr 
moves at a snail’s pace, relying ona 
walker and the steadying arm of Pam 

This is all temporary,” he says optimisti- 

cally; he intends to regain most of his mo- 
bility and walk normally again 

“What's all temporary—life?” Don jokes 
with his father. “You’re going to have to 
start my coffin pretty soon,” agrees Don- 
ald Jr., who has requested cremation. He 
wants half his ashes sprinkled in Bear 
Creek, and the rest scattered in the 
Melleray garden, to kind of “mix and 
match.” 


Life’s spectrum: Byrne 
saws and measures pine 
for his simple box coffins 
as the kids frolic. 


“What kind of crops should | have them 
put over? Garlic?” he chuckles saltily. 

As a member of the death-care commu- 
nity, Don makes an effort to discuss such 
serious matters with his family. “Our cul- 
ture doesn’t like to talk about death, and 
we'd prefer to ignore it,” he says. “When 
you're under the gun, you have a dead 
body on your hands, it’s terrible to make 
all these plans. You have to talk about it 
with somebody ahead of time.” 


PPP PIEMONT ee 
hopes to nudge Chatham County toward 
green burial. He thinks his product could 
appeal to two local demographics: those 
who are drawn to eco-conscious lifestyles, 
and the conventional folk who may appre- 
ciate traditional burial. 

“| think a sacred power surrounds the 
act of caring for your own dead,” he says. 
“The only thing that can compare to going 
through a death as a family is going 
through a birth.” 

Don hopes to make the business sus- 
tainable enough so that he can hire several 
employees and leave his day job teaching 
ESL for Chatham County schools. In the 
meantime, he helps families place the 
mystery of death, one pine box at a time. 

A few weeks ago, Don delivered a coffin 
to a funeral home in Charlotte. The family 
was there to decorate the lid and line the 
box with a blanket favored by their de- 
ceased loved one, Beth. The next day, the 
coffin would be loaded into the family car 
and driven to a church cemetery within 
walking distance of their farmstead. 

Said Beth’s husband, “We're taking her 
home’ 


—E.V.B. 











Homemaking, top left: A many-windowed room houses a table for four and Nicole’s antique sewing 
machine. Top right, Nicole carries a tray of lettuces for a freshly-picked meal. Bottom, Byrne stokes a fire. 





nitely had to activate la- 
tent parts of my person- 
ality in order to bring 
myself in front of my 
animals with a knife or 
an axe. [hose lambs re- 
ally want to live, and 
they struggle as they die. 
It has opened my heart 
to a depth and intensity 
of life that I don’t think 
you get easily in other 
ways. For me, certainly 
not at the supermarket.” 

Along with the cow, 
sheep, ducks, chickens, 
and dogs, they have 
raised guinea fowl, rab- 
bits, and bees. The tor- 
toiseshell cat, Honey, 
patrols the grass for un- 
suspecting snakes and 
mice. She is the name- 
sake of Melleray, which 
derives its name from 
miel, the French word 
for honey. 


rally sweetened “soda” for the kids. The herb garden, along THE BYRNES ARE NEO-PIONEERS, both rustic and 
with the larger produce garden, thrives on the “black gold” radical, using outhouses and listening to NPR. Although they 
mined from the worm composter, kept in a stack of old car live off the grid as much as they can, they don’t shy away from 
tires. Don also mixes the worm castings with water in a large the questions posed by the larger world. Is driving to the laun- 
trashcan to brew extra nutritious “worm tea’ for the plants, dromat in the nearby town more energy-efficient than owning 
which Niko helps stir with a stick. their own washing machine? Should Don keep his retro flip 

Father and son then wander over to the animal pasture, phone and solar-powered laptop or give in and connect to a 
where sheep frisk around despite their heavy woolen coats wireless hotspot? “After having set up all of this, the con- 
and swollen bellies. Shearing is on the agenda for next week, sumerism is still in your heart,” says Don. “You have to keep 
and Nicole wants to use the wool to braid hairpieces for her hacking away at the heads of the dragon.” Or in the words of 
business. his father, Donald Jr., “keeping simple is hard work.” 

When the sheep give birth, Don will slaughter the males, Although they appear removed from an ever-connected soci- 
and maybe some of the ewes. “It’s not something to pass over ety, their life is steeped in another kind of closeness. They have 
lightly,” says Don solemnly, as Niko throws grain to the let go to connect—to the plants, the animals, and, in close quar- 
squawking fowl. “The people who knew how to do it back ters and abundant fields, to each other. Don likes that Niko and 
then much respected the animals. It was art, science, and ne- Laxmi can run wild in the outdoors and learn skills like hus- 
cessity, all those things bound up in one. But they knew how bandry and herbalism. Just as he will inherit the Earth when his 
to do it efficiently, cleanly.” Later, he reflects further: “I defi- father dies, he hopes to one day pass it on to his children. & 
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HOME | 4A feeling 


“lM GOING HOME. That’ it. I don’t want to 


hear anything else!” 

Mrs. B., breathing through her nasal cannula, looked at 
me anxiously from her hospital bed. She was in her mid- 
seventies, plagued with advanced cancer and chronic lung 
disease and now recovering after respiratory failure and a - 
few days of mechanical ventilation. Our goal was to send 
her home, but she was still quite weak, unable to manage 
transfers to the bathroom without assistance, and she was Bi 
cared for at home only by an elderly husband who was . 
overwhelmed at the prospect of doing all this work by 
himself. Therefore, we had arranged for her to stay in a 
skilled-nursing facility where she would receive physical 
therapy. We were cautiously optimistic that in one to two 
weeks she would be strong enough to return to her home. 

I walked into her room that morning for what I 
thought was a perfunctory visit to finalize the plan and 
say goodbye. 


James Tulsky 


All the Comforts 


“I’m going home,” she said. 

“Exactly,” I told her. “This recent hospitalization has 
left you quite weak, so our plan is for you to first spend a 
week or two at the rehab facility, and then you'll be in bet- 
ter shape to go home.” 

“No,” she replied. “I’m going home now.” 

Hearing the impatience in her voice and seeing the de- 
termination on her face, I reached out and said, “I know 
you've been through an awful lot here at the hospital, and 
I'm sure it’s been hard being away from home for so 
long.” 

“Youre right, it is, and now I’m going home.” 

I could see we were approaching an impasse, and | 
worked to understand more and keep the communication 
open. I tried to find out what it was exactly that she 
needed at home. Would it be possible for her to stop by 
her house, gather some important belongings, and then to 
continue on to the rehab facility? Every option was met 
with an adamant “No!” When we had exhausted every 
option, and she still insisted on returning only to her own 
bed, her husband relented and said that he would make 
the best of it. We arranged for the best support possible, 
crossed our fingers that she didn’ fall or suffer some other 
serious mishap, and all agreed that we would not be sur- 
prised if we saw her soon back in the emergency room. . 

This scene unfolds daily at Duke Medicine hospitals 
and across the nation. While some patients may not be 
as assertive about their needs as Mrs. B., their desire is 
nonetheless just as strong. It’s easy to understand their 
motivation. Too many institutional residential facilities 
feel sterile, lack privacy, and worse yet, do not meet our 
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basic quality standards. However, the draw is much 
stronger than that. It’s about the familiar, it’s about 
memory, and it’s about where and with whom we feel 
most safe. 

Therefore, it would be natural to expect this sentiment 


stoureach its peak when it comes to where people want to 


die. In fact, most people assume everyone prefers to die at 
home. We were curious whether this was actually true, so 
a number of years ago we surveyed nearly 1,500 patients, 
family members, and health-care professionals from across 
the U.S. to see what they thought were the attributes of a 
“good death.” Among nine rank-ordered attributes, 
“dying at home” came in last, preceded by “freedom from 
pain,” being “at peace with God,” “presence of family,” 
being “mentally aware,” having one’s “treatment choices 
followed” and “finances in order,” feeling “life was mean- 
ingful,” and “resolving conflicts” prior to death. 

What explains this seeming contradiction—that as a so- 
ciety we seem to value dying at home, yet survey results 
appear to suggest that individuals feel otherwise? Diving 
deeper into the data, we learned that although people do 
indeed value home, it is not always the home itself that is 
so important, but rather how they feel when they are 
there. Home simply represents the place they most expect 
to get their needs met. Since there always are going to be 
people who cannot die at home—their care needs are too 
great or their resources too meager—we should focus on 
what it is about home that makes it special. 

Twenty to thirty years ago, increasing numbers of 
women wanted to deliver their babies at home, but physi- 
cians feared that they could not ensure the level of safety 
provided in the hospital. In response, hospitals created 
birthing suites. Women could now deliver their babies in —_Tussky is a profes- 
the presence of loved ones, in a beautiful and comfortable sor of medicine 
room, with one’s favorite music playing and a warm bath- and, as a physi- 
tub waiting. For the overwhelming number of new moth- cian, specializes in 
ers this was “good enough.” Similarly, we've created such palliative care at 
experiences for those who die at inpatient hospice. For ex- Duke Medicine. 
ample, at Duke Hospice’s Hock Family Pavilion, large His work on end- 
families can stay with the patient, play music, cook meals of-life care is na- 
in the kitchen, relax in the beautiful garden, and simulate —_ tionally known. In 


the most important elements of being at home. Unfortu- 2014, he received 
nately, many patients still die in the hospital, and in that — the Duke Clinical 
setting we still have a long way to go. Science Research 


Research suggests that many patients may prefer to die = Mentoring Award. 
away from their homes, knowing their needs will be cared 
for and their loved ones will not have to live with the 
memory of their final days in the living room. Yet, there 
also always will be patients like Mrs. B., whether dying or 
with ample days left, for whom all that we can do outside 
of the home will never be good enough. We must listen 
deeply to their requests and work hard to understand what 
is most important. Meeting their goals may take us out of 
our comfort zones, require an extra commitment from 
family and professional staff, and feel risky. Yet, where indi- 
viduals live and where they choose to die is theirs to decide » 
and, whenever possible, ours to accommodate. @ 
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HOME | Protecting the past for the future 


Sam June 
\ Sacred Land 





here are four sacred mountains The Long Walk is a very important part of my 
that outline the traditional Navajo tribe's history. The shock of having your whole 
homeland, and inside is where all way of life changed has kind of trickled down 
your blessings are, where all life through the generations. There's a lot of drink- 
started. You're only supposed to ing, depression, teenage pregnancies, and unem- 
perform traditional ceremonies within the ployment on the reservation. Not everyone has a 
boundaries. For example, a baby’s umbilical problem with alcoholism, but | know a lot of 
cord is often buried in the ground. Mine is people who started drinking in seventh or sixth 
buried in the horse corral at my maternal grade and who still drink now. 
grandmother's house. My mom said it’s done On the reservation, a lot of people are into the 
so that I will always return to my people and Western lifestyle. My dad has raised horses all 
care for the animals and Earth. his life, and he competes in roping competi- 
Maybe it’s the history of strong women that tions. The horse is considered a sacred animal in 
makes me feel so strongly I need to take care of Navajo culture. When someone passes away, 
the land. In our matriarchal society, women some families will shoot the person's horse so the 
own the land, and I interpret that to mean that person will have a horse to ride in the spirit 
the women usually will outlive the men. All my —_ world. They did that for my paternal grandfa- 
grandmothers have outlived my grandfathers. ther when he passed away last summer. 
As a woman, youre supposed to have the Basketball is also big on the reservation. I’m 
strength to live without your spouse and still pretty sure the Window Rock high-school gym 
take care of your children and the land. Navajo is as big as Cameron. 
Nation is not just an Indian reservation where In the summers we would go camping, horse- 
people were forced to move. It’s our sacred back riding, and yaani hunting. Yaanis are kind 
denétah, or Navajo homeland, and youre sup- of like people who've sold their souls to evil 
posed to take care of it. magic and who go around cursing people. Youd 
I’m from the Window Rock area, a commu- drive out to the middle of nowhere, park your 


“Let us not forget that this is not just an Indian reservation. It is our sacred denétah (Navajo homeland).” 


nity that was named after its massive rock for- car, and someone would do the yaani call (you 

mation that has a big hole in it, like a window cup your hands together and cross your thumbs f 
to the sky. It’s a very rural community, and and then you blow through the little space to 
there’s not much to do. There are no movie make a whistle). Then youd just wait there and ¥ 
theaters or bowling alleys or skating rinks. listen for the littlest sound. People would get re- ta 
There are a few gas stations and restaurants, lit- _ ally freaked out. 

tle shops, a motel, and the tribal zoo. The clos- At Duke, I miss all the open space on the 

est big store is a Walmart in Gallup, New reservation. | remember when | first got here, 

Mexico, about thirty miles away. I heard it’s flying over Durham and seeing all the trees. I 

one of the top-selling Walmarts in the country didn't like how you couldnt’ see the skyline. 

because everyone from Navajo Nation goes Even now I’m really not sure which way is east 

there. The reservation is basically a food desert or west, because I’ve never seen the sun rise or 

because we don't have access to fresh and set. It really has a cultural importance, because : 
healthy foods, and when we do, it’s too pricey youre supposed to pray at the sunrise. a 
for most people. — As told to Elizabeth Van Brocklin La” 


June is full Navajo, and she is one of the few Duke students who has grown up on a rural 
Native-American reservation. A rising sophomore, she is from St. Michaels, Arizona, which is close to 
Window Rock, the tribal capital of the Navajo Nation. She plans to major in environmental science 
and policy and ultimately devote her life to the protection of the Navajo land and people. 
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HOME | Within our neighborhood 


John Valentine 


Ninth Street, Always Ninth Street 


inth Street in the 1980s was like a 
boomtown, or maybe boom village. 
The rents were cheap, the neighbor- 
hoods were friendly and young, and 
West Durham, with its tolerant, 
open arms, was welcoming everyone. Especially 
everyone with good food or a good idea. 

Frank, Mo, and Michael were opening the 
Ninth Street Bakery; Lex and Ann were opening 
Wellspring grocery; Nell had an idea for a sand- 
wich shop; Jean Claude was doing his Bread and 
Board Café; Carol and Debby were stocking up 
Vaguely Reminiscent, a trendy gift-and-clothing 
shop; and Tom Campbell ’70, Helen Whiting 
74, and I were peddling enlightenment at the 
Regulator. 

Helen said it best during one of our expan- 
sions: “Gosh, I guess we're not just playing at 
running a bookstore now!” Helen managed our 
textbooks, edited our newsletters, and knew every 
good mystery or cookbook ever written. We filled 
the store each month with First Tuesday Poetry 
readings. During the summer, East Campus 
refugees found their way to our door, Duke 
Young Writers’ Camp had readings, and Ameri- 
can Dance Festival kids checked out the local 
scene, crowding the magazine room. 

Local school book fairs started populating the 
fall calendar. Just as Charles Frazier’s Cold Moun- 
tain hit the best-seller lists, he asked us to set up 
an in-school event at his daughter's school. The 
pair sat in armchairs in the school’s auditorium 
stage for a tender, very personal shared reading. 

Ninth Street was eclectic and vibrant and the 
Regulator had its front door wide open to the 
winds. We were the first place south of Washing- 
ton to carry McSweeneys, Wet magazine from Los 
Angeles, and the New York Rocker, and one of three 
places in Durham to carry the Sunday New York 
Times. High-school kids from Raleigh and Chapel 
Hill brought us their homemade, 
DIY zines. Print media were alive 
and well. Eager local authors, 
bands, and poets were always 
dropping by posting fliers. 

Lee Smith, Hillsborough’s loyal 
local-lit champion, called us a 
“funky hot spot” in Entertain- 


Les Todd 


Valentine °71, M.Ed., ’74 
is co-owner of the Regulator 
Bookshop on Durhams 
Ninth Street. He lives in 
Hillsborough with his wife, 
Ann Bushyhead °73. 


ment Weekly’s annual awards issue, naming us to 
its bookstore honor roll. Duke basketball players 
showed up each September and January to buy 
textbooks. I remember seeing Shane Battier, 
Grant Hill, Nolan Smith, the Plumlees, and 
Wojo at the front counter with their syllabuses. 
Years later Jon Scheyer picked up his required 
reading, and the next month he won the national 
championship. We were fans. 

Our children were everywhere. Ninth Street al- 
ways had that incubator feel and sensitivity. 
Owners were onsite; we were the folks behind the 
counters, unlocking the front doors and taking 
out the trash. Our families joined us. One snowy 
afternoon, no school of course, our oldest daugh- 
ters went sledding down the alley next to our 
building. 

Before school drop-off, I used to bring my kids 
to work and then propped open the front door. 
They had their favorite books and spaces in the 
kids’ section. They loved rolling the shelving carts 
in loops around the store. One daughter collected 
all the Magic Tree House books; the other couldn't 
wait for the next Sarah Dessen, Chapel Hill’s New 
York Times best-selling writer. 

I spent several interesting overnights in a sleep- 
ing bag on the back sofa in the store so I could be 
there in the morning to sell the local papers and 
The New York Times to winter wanderers. We were 
a destination, and nothing was better than coffee 
and a muffin from down the street, the local 
paper, and a morning off the clock in a bookstore. 

The wonderfully wild, unpredictable height in 
the confluence of family, Durham, Ninth Street, 
and the Regulator occurred when the street and 
store turned into Diagon Alley and Hogwarts. For 
the midnight releases of the final four books in the 
magical, childhood-embracing Harry Potter series, 
West Durham was transformed. Costumes, games, 
music, and the anticipation of reading filled us all. 

That was the best: crowds of 
families greeting each other, 
laughter, toddlers rubbing their 
eyes trying to stay awake, stacks 
of the newest adventure by the 
front counter, and ten-year-old 
boys and girls ready for their first 
all-nighter. 
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James W. Applewhite 


The Near and Far of Home 








alyzed—and then half-forgot- 
chance the occasion is right, 
wledge spontaneously. 
I was retiring as a professor. It 
the sky partly overcast. I entered 
ng the path leading down 
parking lot. I saw a large 
willow oak—the copper-colored leaves 
rounding out its ccown—that looked wind- 
worn, so that the dark-veined limbs showed 
through. I was thinking of Lionel Stevenson, 
the distinguished graduate professor who had 
guided me through the preliminary examina- 
tion and directed my Ph.D. dissertation. By 
the time I came back to Duke, Lionel had 
ialutemm Com otom evemeeyeletele(cel 
elsewhere, on full-time visiting 
appointments. In a few years 
_ he died, while teaching at a 
Canadian university. 

I sat on a granite bench beside 
_ the path, just on the periphery 
_ of the more cultivated gardens. I 
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brary, there across the pond and through the 
trees. Again in memory, I lifted down those 
heavy leather-bound volumes of eighteenth- 
century English “locodescriptive” poetry. | 
seemed to smell coffee, along with the musty 
bindings. Then, I imagined myself outside 

at twilight, seeing the light from Lionel’s 
Gothic tower window. Below the diamonded 
panes, I felt gratitude, and mourning, and 
belonging. 

When I rose from the bench, the writing 
pad in my hand, I saw the oak crown as if 
worn away by wisdom. Beneath it stood a 
blazing, multicolored Japanese maple. | 
passed over one of those demarcations that | 
carry inside. I was leaving a strict servitude to 
scholarly research and teaching, and entering 
a new freedom. The maple 
modeled it for me, its beauty 
enough reason for being, for 
carrying on. 

I felt myself no longer a poet- 
professor, yet whole, unem- 
ployed as a teacher, fully given 
to experiencing the world as 


a poet. 
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Andrew Wyeth, V.FW., 1964. Watercolor and drybrush on paper, 26 ¥ x 20 inches (66.7 x 50.8 cm). Collection of the Nasher Museum of Art at Duke 
University, Durham, NC. Bequest of Louise and Alvin Myerbera, 2010.3.14. © Office of Andrew Wyeth. Photo by Peter Paul Geoffrion. 
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HOME | Zhe long road back 


Sabrina Lee 
A Place to Heal 


itting a comfortable distance from the 

U.S. military conflicts abroad, I had en- 

visioned “coming home’ as both a wel- 

come departure from the battlefield and 

a new beginning for returning veterans. 

However, my perspective shifted upon 
interviewing one of the subjects from my first docu- 
mentary. After Dennis Murphy came back from Viet- 
nam with severe, combat-related posttraumatic stress 
disorder, he engaged in an endless and losing battle 
with alcoholism, ultimately walking out on his wife 
and three young children forever. 

As a wife and a mother of two children, I was deeply 
saddened and even surprised by his story. I always had 
subscribed to the popularly held view of home as a 
peaceful retreat, a reliable constant, a place one longs to 
return to. But for Murphy, along with others who have 
experienced the brutality of combat, home seemed 
more complicated. And | wanted to understand why. 

In 2010, we began filming /Vot Yer Begun to Fight, a 
documentary about a retired Marine colonel who 
teaches veterans wounded in Iraq and Afghanistan to 
fly-fish in a Montana river. In the film, Colonel Eric 
Hastings, whose personal experience was the catalyst 
for founding his nonprofit, Warriors and Quiet Waters, 
candidly admits that the home he returned to in 1969 
did not provide the comfort he sought. So instead, he 
went to the river: “When I came back from combat, I 
found I needed relief. And the more I went fly-fishing, 
the more I knew I needed more of it. It became an ab- 
solute desperate mental and physical need, and I had to 
do it, or I was going to kill someone.” He discovered 
that catch-and-release fishing can be transformative for 
someone who has been trained to kill; that holding a 
live, fragile creature and gently placing it back in the 
water can alter one’s psyche. Combat taints your soul, 
he says. The river became a home of sorts, 
a place to undo some of the damage. 

I also interviewed twenty-one-year-old 
Marine Corporal Erik Goodge, who lost 
an eye to an improvised explosive device in 
Afghanistan. When he speaks to the cam- 
era a year after his return, he is deliberate 
and unflinching. “I just want to go back to 
Afghanistan. That's all I want to do.... In 
combat, youll do anything for the guy 
next to you, anything to lighten his 
load, and he'll do anything for you.... 

I wish the world was like that. Obvi- 
ously, it’s not.” Home was where 


Goodge had left his fellow Marines, no 





Lee °91 studied film at Duke 
and graduated Phi Beta Kappa. 
She lives in Montana with her 
husband and two children. 


matter that it was an inhospitable place where, he con- 
ceded, “too many bullets” fly. He rejected the assump- 
tion that the comforts of home (including a warm bed 
and the absence of deadly threats) were in some way a 
suitable replacement for the camaraderie he experienced 
in combat. Home was with his platoon. 

Military training offers those who serve a clear iden- 
tity and a tremendous sense of purpose and community, 
each of which is substantially reinforced by experiences 
on the battlefield. Combat is “what I was put on this 
Earth for,’ Goodge says. So, for him and many others, 
coming home feels more like entering a stranger's house; 
their identity as warriors is often met with skepticism or 
a lack of understanding from friends and family, and 
even society at large. And to further complicate matters, 
successful reentry to civilian society often requires that 
veterans just “adapt”; they must forge a new identity 
and define a new sense of purpose, often without suffi- 
cient support or direction. Or they are left to awkwardly 
fumble ahead with the old persona, fostering yet more 
dissonance. They have survived; they have come 
home. But now they are somehow alone. 

During discussions that follow screenings of the 
film, veterans and civilians often remark that there is 
an unspoken but strongly felt division between the 
two communities. These comments make me consider 
the possibility that the home we need to create for re- 
turning veterans is less a physical space for them to re- 
treat to and rehabilitate in (often in relative isolation) 
and more a place that fosters conversation and a recon- 
nection to the world and to those around them. And it 
must also provide an inviting passage and a safe transi- 
tion from where they were to where they are headed. 

But how might we accomplish this? What can we do 
to inspire a unified approach among community, gov- 
ernment, and the broader society to provide a network 
of genuine and compassionate support? 

Perhaps for home to fulfill its lofty 
calling as somewhere one longs to return 
to, it is, in fact, we who must be willing 
to evolve and to adapt. Instead of pas- 
sively allowing the chasm between us 
and those returning to widen, we must 
actively engage and listen. Only then 
will we make space for our own human 

and vital response to another's per- 
sonal tragedy, one for which we have 
collective responsibility. And only 
then might home offer what is sorely 
needed to begin the healing of a bro- 
ken soul. @ 
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HOME | Longing to belong 


The Science of 


Homesickness 





At some point or another, most 
of us have been afflicted by 
homesickness —that pang 

of nostalgia and longing for 
familiar people and places. 

To understand the origin and 
purpose of homesickness, we 
asked Mark Leary, professor of 
psychology and neuroscience 
and the director of Duke’s social 
psychology program, to give us 
some insight into | 
this common human 
experience. 
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Q. How did early human society set 


the stage for homesickness to evolve? 


AG Unlike virtually every other animal, human beings do not 
have the natural defenses that would allow us to survive in the 
wild—no fangs or sharp teeth. And we can‘ fly or run really 


Q. How would you 


(aKei Abate akoyaaters (el ealeriiu fast. The only way that human beings and our hominid ances- 
tors survived was by living in cohesive social groups in which 
A. Homesickness is a state of members cooperated with one another for food, defense, child 
emotional distress that people care, and so on. As a result, evolutionary pressures led us to be 
sometimes experience when they are highly sociable, to want to belong to groups, and to behave in 
separated from supportive friends ways that maintain our connections with certain other 
or family members in an unfamiliar people. To be indifferent to one’s relationships would have led 
environment. There's some debate people to wander off on their own or to be ostracized for bad 
about whether “homesickness” is a behavior, resulting in becoming some predator's dinner. 
unique emotion or a combination of Homesickness probably evolved to discourage people from 
reactions. In many ways, it’s mostly leaving supportive groups when our prehistoric ancestors lived in 
loneliness combined with a sense small nomadic bands and rarely moved from one band to an- 
of feeling out of place and wanting other. Under those circumstances, homesickness would have 
to return to familiar, supportive been relatively uncommon, occurring only when individuals 
environments. were separated from supportive, familiar people. 


Q. What’s the purpose of homesickness in the world today? 


AC Its purpose is the same today as it has been for millions of years—to deter us from leaving supportive 
groups and environments. But unlike our ancestors, today, we interact with hundreds of people (most of whom 
we don’t know well), belong to a variety of groups, and often leave our families and familiar locations to move far 
away. Homesickness is essentially telling us not to do that and, if we find ourselves separated from familiar people 
and locations, to find our way back to the safety of the clan. 

Of course, that’s not how modern society works. We know we have to stay at college or in the new city where 
we just moved, but our brain is reacting to threats to our well-being from being separated from supportive people 
and environments. Suffering from homesickness is distressing and unpleasant, and people don't like to experience 
it. But that’s its value—much like physical pain. We don’t like pain, but its aversiveness is essential in keeping us 
from hurting ourselves. 


Q. Is there a “cure” for homesickness? 


A. The only way to get over homesickness is to reintegrate in the new environment. Joining groups, 
meeting people, and developing friendships will eventually create a new supportive environment. There 
are no data on this, but I also suspect that working to really familiarize oneself with the new location also 
will help a little—figuring out the layout of the city, visiting stores and parks, and developing a sense of 
efficacy in the new place. 
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UNLIMITED SPORTING 





Notable occupants: President Robert 
Lee Flowers, department of medicine 
chair Frederic Moir Hanes 


Current occupant: Duke Alumni Affairs 


Fun facts: |n 2009, the building was 
named the John A. Forlines Jr. House in 
honor of Forlines '39, a former trustee, 
past president of the Duke Alumni 
Association, and winner of both the 
Distinguished Alumni Award and the 
University Medal for Distinguished 
Meritorious Service. 





614 Chapel Drive 
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Rent charged to Horace Trumbauer, whose firm 
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2101 Campus Drive 
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Notable occupants: English 
professor and dean of under- 
graduate education Water 

K. Greene; naval sciences 
faculty member and Navy 
Vice Admiral Ralph Earle Jr. 
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Current occupant: Nicholas 


Notable occupants: Institute for Environmental 
Dean William Wannamaker Policy Solutions 
Current occupant: Fun facts: On Dec. 7, 1941, 
Office of News & Communications, Earle was skipper of USS 
Duke Photography Ralph Talbot, a destroyer 
berthed at Pearl Harbor. 
Fun facts: He managed to steer the 
As a student at Wofford College, ship out into the open 


Wannamaker was taught by future sea, avoiding Japanese 

Trinity/Duke presidents John Kilgo bombardment amid the 

and William Preston Few. burning and exploding 
ships. 
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Amount the 
university agreed 
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Notable occupants: Education 
professor Arthur Proctor (Class 
of 1910), shown below; football 
coach William D. “Bill” Murray ’31 





2127 Campus Drive 
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Street were 

built as a 

result. 


Life and times in campus houses 


2138 Campus Drive 





Notable occupants: President Robert Lee Flowers, 
department of medicine chair Frederic Moir Hanes, 
the Office of Army Ordnance Research (1950s) 


Current occupant: Graduate School: Financial Aid 


Fun facts: Original estimate to build the house in 
1930: $77,701.45. Flowers was hired as a math and 
electrical-engineering instructor at Trinity College, 
moving with the college to Durham in 1892; one of 
his first responsibilities was to wire the new buildings 
in Durham for electricity. 
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¥ Photo by Ruth Breece, courtesy Duke University Archives 
Notable occupants: Three Duke presidents: William 
Preston Few, A. Hollis Edens, Douglas Knight 


Current occupant: Undergraduate Admissions 


Fun facts: The President’s House was also apparently 
home to the Army Finance School at one point. 
There used to be a fountain/small pond behind the 
President’s House. 








HOME | Outside looking in 


Safa al-Saeedi 


Across a Divide 


grew up in a household where my dad has 
been always supportive. He always praised 
women for their minds and for their com- 
passion. I never got the sense from my father 
that women were inferior; I never felt that I 
was less than my brothers. Whenever he would see an 
amazing woman on television, like a scholar or a sci- 
entist, he would always tell me to come and watch. 
My dad supported me in my travels and when I de- 
cided not to be a doctor in my career choice. Even 
when I started wearing the headscarf, my dad was 
like, “Are you sure?” So that basically painted in my 
mind a whole different picture of what a woman is. 

My dad insulated me from what many girls in my 
society go through—from what it means to marry at 
a young age; from seeing myself in the future only as 
a mother with kids. For some girls, university educa- 
tion is a luxury. On my mother’s side of the family, 
the women are kind of complacent and quiet, and a 
woman's education is not that prioritized. As soon as 
you hit sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, you Start to get 
married in many parts of Yemen. This makes me feel 
divided when I talk about women in Yemen. It’s not 
easy to make a sweeping statement about which side 
is which because both exist. 

I feel like a misfit wherever I go. It’s always reduced 
to where | come from, or where I am, it’s never who I 
am, what I think. Sometimes I feel that I have two 
persons in me. I feel like Safa at Duke is different 
from Safa at home. The problems 
that I face here are different from the 
problems I faced there. Students 
here are concerned about what 
they're going to do after Duke, in- 
ternships, study abroad, their fami- 
lies, getting a car. My problems are 
beyond that. I worry about how I’m 
going to use my passions, where I 
see myself ten years from now, and 
where I’m going to live eventually. 

It’s so hard for me to reconcile the 
two worlds in my mind or describe 
one to the other. My family doesn’t 


Chris Hildreth 


Al-Saeedi was born in 
Lattakia, Syria, and grew up in 
Sanaa, the capital of Yemen. She 

often spent summers in her 
father’s hometown of Ibb. She 
attended an international 
boarding school, United World 
College, in New Mexico before 
coming to Duke. A rising senior, 
she is an economics and 
political science double-major 


and a philosophy minor. 


know who my Duke friends are exactly, or what I do 
for fun. I don't know how to explain it to them, so I 

refrain and just keep it to myself. I keep up with the 

news, listen to traditional music, and write about it a 
lot in Arabic. 

I see home as part of a bigger home. I never saw 
myself as a Yemeni only. Every region in the Middle 
East carries some element to which I feel I belong—in 
terms of literature, music, news. In the media, Yemen 
is highlighted as a place for terrorism, rather than the 
fact that it’s one of the oldest centers of human civi- 
lization; rather than the religions, traditions, diversity, 
and historical sites; rather than its diverse climate. It’s 
not just a desert. 

Home for me was idealized when I was growing up. 
I thought we didn’t have that many problems because 
of the government propaganda. When I left home, I 
was like, “Wow, there is so much at home that needs 
to be improved, so much that we need to work on.” 

But when I think of how much resistance I’m going 
to meet...[ think about dreams, and doing and doing 
and doing, and then as soon as I remember that I’m a 
woman, I'll think, “Hmm, that may be my child, my 
son who makes a difference.” Because I feel like no 
matter what you do, the overwhelming majority is still 
going to undermine your role, or not give you a well- 
deserved place, simply because of your gender. I 
started realizing there are so many obstacles to what I 
want to do. In terms of the facilities, opportunities, 
time; in terms of people who think 
the same way you think. So now I 
have more guilt, because I feel if 
everyone does that, no one will go 
back and that scares me. 

At least now I am more capable 
of seeing the region I belong to 
through the lens of an outsider. 
When I see a presentation or a dis- 
cussion on the Middle East, I am 
able to see it from two different po- 
sitions. Which is good because it 
balances the scene. 

—As told to Elizabeth Van Brocklin 
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HOME | Seructures of our lives 


Annabel Wharton 


Krom House to Home 


hy do most of us love our homes? Because, 

of course, they are saturated with the 

memories of how we became who we are. 
Like the family photographs displayed within them, homes 
tend to archive good times, not bad ones. 

When | began teaching my survey of modern architecture 
at Duke in the 1980s, the main writing assignment was a crit- 
ical analysis of the student’s own dwelling. The family resi- 
dence seemed a perfect subject—a structure that the writer 
knew intimately and that the principal reader (myself) would 
always find distinct and engaging. But there was a problem 
with “my house” as an object of study: It inevitably became 
“my home.” Most of us are so emotionally entangled in our 
family’s space, whether it is large or small, opulent or austere, 
that objectivity i is difficult and criticism almost impossible. 
The flaws of a beloved place, like those of a beloved human, 
constitute its identity and disappear. So, now I have students 
write instead on a building in their hometowns that they 
know well. Papers are much more critical. 

The structures in which we live model the habits of our 
lives, and habits are comforting. Many buildings both in- 
form and then perpetuate patterns of behavior. For example, 
we build a classroom to accommodate a certain kind of 
learning; the classroom in turn molds the kind of learning 
that we do or even that we can imagine. Similarly, a house 
not only conditions our domestic practices, but, with the 
passage of time, makes those practices feel inevitable. It 
seems natural that parents’ bedrooms are large and children’s 
bedrooms are small. But what appears “natural” may only be 
a cultural construction. Adults, after all, have a whole house 
in their control, while a child is lucky to have a single room 
in which to express herself. 

Moreover, what is “natural” at one time may not be “natural” 
at another. The kitchens of mid-century suburban houses, when 
they were the exclusive domain of women, were relatively small 
and definitely separate. Dinner appeared from behind a closed 
door. The sights, smells, and sounds of cooking were hidden. 
Since men have developed culinary interests, the kitchen is 
larger and more fully integrated into living space. Food prepa- 
ration is a social activity. In HGTV’s 
House Hunters, the “open floor plan,” 
like granite Countertops, is an essen- 
tial on the wish list. 

Awareness that a structure mod- 
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Architecture, Yale University. 
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els and mirrors the lives lived within it perhaps allows us to 
be less manipulated by its program. It also allows us to read 
old houses archaeologically as documents of the behaviors 
of those who produced them. In my most recent book, Ar- 
chitectural Agents: The Delusional, Abusive, Addictive Lives of 
Buildings, for example, | consider an old Palestinian man- 
sion in the Husseini suburb of Jerusalem. Built just after 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the house embodied 
the patriarchal culture of which it was a part. The main en- 
trance to the building was in the west wing, facing the 
main road. This section was formally arranged and elabo- 
rately decorated; here business was conducted. It was male 
territory. Women found their places in the rest of the 
house—the kitchen and washing areas to the east, the 
wives’ rooms of the north wing, the social chambers to the 
south, and the central garden. Toilets were outside the 
building 

After the death of the owner, the house was sold to a mil- 
lenarian community briefly led by an American lawyer, Hor- 
atio Spaftord, and, after his death, by his wife, Anna, then 
later by their daughter, Bertha. The Spaffords and their fol- 
lowers had come to Jerusalem for the Second Coming. 
While they waited for the Messiah, they occupied themselves 
with entrepreneurial enterprises and good works. They 
established an orphanage, staffed hospitals, taught gratis in 
Muslim and Jewish schools. They were well-loved by non- 
Protestant Jerusalemites because their charities were offered 
without strings—they did not proselytize. The American 
colony modified the house in which they lived. They closed 
the main entrance and moved it to the south. The patriarchal 
wing was fully integrated into the mixed-gender matrix. A 
dining space was joined to the sphere of cooking and clean- 
ing. Later bathrooms were introduced within the structure. 
The old Palestinian house was Americanized. 

That house is now the five-star American Colony Hotel. 
Its history is still traceable in its fabric. The structure 
demonstrates how a good building can endure the traumas 
of a violent city: It is the only place I know in Jerusalem 
where Palestinians and Israelis can meet as equals. To me 

it is the healthiest space in 


See a video of the the city. After all, a home 
evolution of the American to which you become at- 
Colony Hotel at tached might not only be 


http://bit.by/1g4Dvq0. 


your own. @ 


Wharton is the William B. Hamilton Professor of Art History. Her book Architectural Agents: The Delu- 
sional, Abusive, Addictive Lives of Buildings will be published by the University of Minnesota Press next 
year. This fall, she will be the Vincent Scully Visiting Professor of Architectural History at the School of 
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clockwise from top left: American Colony Roof Terrace, 1920s; the pool area, today; the 
dining room, 1920s; the Palm House after extension, 1924; entrance, 1920s; the current lobby area 
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HOME | /n front of a crowd 


Ole: Te (cm atcreleloleecAnwurcall 
Enter, Stage Right 


al! 1974. Late again. Waiting for the 
bus on East Campus. Why aren't there 
enough buses when it’s time for class—all 
right, a little past time for class—but 
there should be more buses! Finally arriv- 
ing on West and then running through 
the woods to get to Gross Chem. Could 
any building de more appropriately 
named? Rushing through the woods to 
get there always reminded me of the Wiz- 
ard of Oz, and when I reached Oz, the gust of wind that over- 
whelmed me as I opened the door reminded me I was no longer 
in Kansas. In the first ten minutes on my very first day, freshman 
chemistry covered everything I learned in high-school chemistry. 
My premed journey had begun. 

Second semester freshman year, for my required English class, I 
discovered a course titled “The Absurdist View in Literature.” 
The professor, Diane Mowrey A.M. ’73, Ph.D. ’80, presented us 
with absurdist writers from all over the world and changed my 
view of literature. Diane’s teaching was challenging and uncon- 
ventional, and I assume I was somewhat theatrical in class, be- 
cause she assigned me to write and perform an absurdist musical 
as my final. This was the beginning of my theatrical journey. 

My sophomore year, I was in an organic-chemistry lab when my 
roommate, Paul Weech ’78 dropped by and said that his girlfriend 
was sick and they had tickets for a touring musical. It did not take 
much coercing to get me to exit that lab. The show was Pippin. I 
always think of this show as an existential musical, so it was most 
appropriate for me then since I was at the height of my existential- 
ist period. The show's leading character is attempting to find 
meaning in his life, and a black man (the role was originated by 
Ben Vereen) is guiding him through his journey. I had never seen 
that before—not that kind of character in a person of color, not 
that kind of power. It sounds trite to state that my life changed in 
that instant, but it did. I knew I had to be part of that magic. That 
night, I sat on the East Campus library steps talking to my friend 
Mary Lynn Yakel ’79. I realized I had to give up my premed quest 
and pursue the madness of show business. Whenever I return to 
Duke and see those library steps, I relive that moment. 

That same year, I joined the Duke Chorale (because they had a 
trip scheduled to Disney World. And yes, I quit right after we re- 
turned from the trip). I soon discovered the trip was not the rea- 
son I was in the choir. One day, after a concert in Duke Chapel, a 
woman with huge hair approached me and asked who I was. She 
then asked what I was studying at Duke, and I told her I was 
going to be a doctor. “No, youre not,” she responded, and invited 
me to visit her office the next day in the Biddle Music Building. I 
had no idea who she was, and it didn’t immediately register that I 
was meeting her in a building with her name on it. Mary Duke 
Biddle Trent Semans ’39, Hon. ’83 was one of the first people in 
my career who “saw” me. She called friends of hers in London, 
and the next thing I knew, I was studying there my junior year— 
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having the coming-of-age experience of a lifetime. Mary Se- 
mans opened the door for me and for so many people, and I am 
forever grateful for her giving us the gift of possibility. When- 
ever I saw her or received her famous Christmas cards, I would 
think of home. Because of her, that home extended to places far 
beyond the Carolinas. Because of her, I dared to pursue my 
dreams. I attained a worldview just as I was leaving my teens, 
and that view has never left me. 

Present day. I recently was in New York doing press for Mo- 
town the Musical, and | was interviewed by a reporter from 








Yunghi Kim 


WTVD in Durham. My first job on television was on that station. Pippin was my first pro- Randolph-Wright °78 is a film, 
fessional job as an actor. I now have worked with Ben Vereen on many projects and just di- television, and theater director as 


rected Patina Miller (who won last year’s Tony for the revival of Pippin) on Live From 
Lincoln Center. On my first day working with Berry Gordy on Motown, he told me Pippin 
was one of his favorite musicals, and the stereo turntable I owned when I lived in Pegram 


well as a television producer, a 
screenwriter, and a playwright. 
Among numerous credits, hes the 


dorm flashed before me—the Pippin soundtrack was on the Motown label. Then, all of my director of the Broadway hit 


worlds collided when Coach K brought the Duke men’s basketball team to see Motown on 
Broadway. I was speechless. One realizes that life truly is a circle. 

Now when I return to Duke, I attempt to do what so many did for me. A life can 
change when you simply open the door and say, “Welcome home.” 


Motown the Musical, which is 
now touring, and has two new 
plays premiering this year. He 
was an A.B. Duke Scholar. 
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HOME | Always there 


Lauren Elsner Ward 


hen I was diagnosed with breast 

cancer, at the age of thirty-five, I did 

not see my life pass before my eyes. 
I did not have black spots at the edge of my vision. 
Instead, I thought, “Oh, crap, what do I do now?” 


| had been feeling poorly for a while, but attributed it to 
the fact I had three small children and my husband was 
traveling to Dubai, where we would soon move for an in- 
ternational expat assignment. It was stress, lack of sleep, 
right? | mean, I had no history of breast cancer in my 
family, but to be honest, the last time I did a self-exam 
was probably seven years ago. Who has time for that? 
Thank goodness for that mammogram, because by the 
time the cancer was found, it had started infiltrating —it 
was on its way to a lymph node and had created three dif 
ferent centers of activity. This made it Stage Three—scary, 
but beatable. 

Once | established I would not die immediately, I set 
about making my treatment my new job. | am an action- 
oriented person. I turned to all the people and things that 
gave me comfort—I called friends, family, sent e-mail 
notes, and posted the news on Facebook. The response was 
swift and overwhelming—offers of support, recommenda- 
tions, treatment options, child-care. It was wonderfully sur- 
prising—and humbling—to see the community outreach 
and the way we were embraced locally and globally. 

But the most interesting thing was the response from 
Duke and my Duke friends. After college, you go your sepa- 
rate ways and end up scattered across the country. But im- 
mediately I had calls and offers from friends I hadn't seen in 
years. One had a father who was an oncologist who ended 
up talking me through my diagnosis and 
treatment plan, and he helped me to 
judge where and how I should proceed. 
Another friend sent a meal—long dis- 
tance—so that we could have a night 
without worry. There were also dozens 
of cards. And then, there was the school 
itself. 

I had e-mailed a friend in the admin- 
istration to tell him I wouldn't be able 
to participate in an alumni event. His 
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Elsner Ward '97 is the director of 
client development at Business Talent 
Group. She is a volunteer with the 
Pink Ribbon Cowgirls and the coach 
of the under-8 soccer team the Silver- 
Hawks. She lives in Austin, Texas, 
with her husband, Davis Ward ’95, 
and is the proud mother of three, 
including twins. 


More to Give 


response: “Have you talked to the peo- 
ple at the Duke Cancer Institute? 
They are amazing—call them, they 
can help.” My husband and I both 
went to Duke; we have a dog named 
Cameron, got married in the chapel. 
Getting involved with Duke was the 
natural thing to do, even at this time 
of crisis. Especially at this time. 

Frankly, I needed an outlet. I had 
decided to stay in Austin to be with my family and net- 
work, so going to Duke for treatment didn’t make sense. 
But in between battling through chemo, there were days of 
extreme lucidity where I needed to channel my energy into 
something positive. 

I got in touch with the Duke Cancer Institute, and the 
staff immediately embraced me and recognized my need to 
help and to matter. They paired me with an amazing stu- 
dent who had created a Blue Devils vs. Cancer student sup- 
port group. She and I spent the summer working on 
websites and Facebook pages, drafting proposals, and creat- 
ing marketing materials to try to capture some of the magic 
I felt in turning back to Duke when I needed a home base. 

The Duke Cancer Institute named me its first Alumni 
Ambassador. | attended a board meeting and pitched the 
idea of creating a more targeted strategy for engaging 
alumni into the Duke Cancer Institute and its amazing 
work. The idea—Blue Devils vs. Cancer for alumni— 
would be a way to learn, coordinate, and engage with the 
school and its resources when cancer rears its head. 

My work at Duke is still ongoing—and frankly so is my 
survivorship. I am cancer-free as of August 2012, but I 
will be on some level of treatment and care for the next 
ten years. 

There are a number of factors to my success: my family, 
my support in Austin, my amazing team of doctors. But 
also Duke, for giving me something big- 
ger than myself. This last October, for 
breast-cancer awareness, I raised funds 
for the local organization that provided 
me with friends, counselors, and com- 
fort during the dark days. My Duke 
friends helped me raise more than 
$5,000 in two weeks. 

Duke truly is a gift that keeps on giv- 
ing, in ways large and small, unex- 
pected and amazing. @ 


Ben Sklar 





HOME | Meanings and perspectives 


Welcome 
Home? 


“Shelter: Making Ourselves at 
Home in a Changing World,” of- 
fered this past spring, explores how 
shelter and home shape human 
identity and flourishing. “Shelter” 
is the third University Course—the 
first two themes were “Food” and 

“Water”—convened by dean of Arts 
& Sciences Laurie Patton. Eco- 
nomics professor and department 
chair Patrick Bayer was the lead in- 
structor for the course. 

“One of the things we want stu- 
dents to take away from the class is 
to be mindful of the choices we 
make about where and how to live,” 
says Patton, “and to understand 
that how and where we live has 
immediate and long-term im- 
plications. The course really 
does get at the idea of lib- 
eral learning. It’s about in- 
tegration, adaptation, and 
innovation, but it should 
also be a pursuit that 
makes students intellectu- 
ally and socially uncomfort- 
able and restless. And then to 
take that discomfort and restless- 
ness and apply it to making the 
world a better place.” 

The lecture topics and guest 
speakers, listed here, illustrate 
the University Course empha- 
sis on multidisciplinary ap- 
proaches to a universal topic. 
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“The location and 
structure of our cities 
reflect the work that we do. 
While access to ports and 
transportation networks was 
essential in the eras of agriculture 
and manufacturing, the attractive- 


ness of a location as a place to live : 


has moved front and center in 
the information and 

service economy.” 

—Patrick Bayer 


Mark Schuler 
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“A house is just a structure. A home is a place 
where you feel more alive, where you can 
dream and imagine, and where you can learn 
the art of care for each other and the world.” 
—Norman Wirzba 
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“Bad design kills people. 
Conventional engineering 
has failed to capture 
the complexity of the 
urban street.” 
—Tony Sease B.S.C.E. ’91 


“As Emerson observed, ‘Every spirit 
makes its house; but afterward the 
house confines the spirit.’ ” 
—President Richard H. Brodhead 





“Under apartheid the vast majority of black South 
Africans were prohibited from living permanently in 
the country’s cities. In so doing, the South African 
state effectively stripped African people of the 
y ‘ rights and privileges of citizenship.” 
' —Anne-Maria Makhulu 


Corbis 





“Humans are shelter-seeking 

animals, and that behavior is 

ubiquitous cross-culturally.” 
—Steven Churchill 





“During the Civil War, for thousands of enslaved people, home was a refugee camp. Like 
refugee camps today, the U.S. wartime camps were sites of war and displacement, hunger 
and disease, but also sites from which to stake claims to freedom and human rights.” 
—Thavolia Glymph 
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HOME | (Possible for everyone 


Jonathan Wilson-Hartgrove 
Risking a World Without Enemies 


leven years ago, when my wife, Leah, and 
I were far from home in the Anbar 
province of Iraq, American friends with 
whom we were traveling had a car acci- 
dent. Three of them split their heads 
open on impact and stumbled out of the 
car onto a dusty highway strewn with the debris of war. 
A car of Iraqis stopped, took them into their car, and 
drove them to a town called Rutba. There a doctor 
spoke to them in perfect English: “Three days ago, your 
country bombed our hospital. But we will take care of 
you.” He sewed up their heads and saved their lives. 

As a kid raised on the Bible in North Carolina, | 
memorized the story Jesus told about how the Good 
Samaritan, who was supposed to be the enemy of the 
Jew, shows us what God’s love looks like by stopping on 
the roadside and saving his enemy. At the end of that 
story, Jesus says, “Go and do likewise.” Leah and I knew 
wed met the Good Iraqi in Rutba. Jesus’ words felt like 
instructions to us. 

So we came to Durham in the summer of 2003 and 
opened the Rutba House. Rutba is a hospitality house in 
Durham where the formerly homeless and the formerly 
housed share life together with people who graduated 
from Ivy League universities and friends coming home 
from prison. 

Among them was Roy, a middle-age man with some 
success in sales. Roy’s main hang-up was that his prod- 
uct always had been illegal. He had the gift of gab and 
essential charm, a knack for connecting with people and 
making them like him. When he joined us, the Rutba 
House was a little community of four people. Roy be- 
came the life of the party. 

But a hospitality house isn’t just a party. It can’t be all 
smiles all the time. As fun loving as Roy was, we knew we 
had to be honest about the patterns he wanted to es- 
cape—the people, places, and things 
that led him back to prison, time 
and time again. Roy’s weakness was 
women. His way with words and af- 
fable demeanor made it easy to meet 
lonely single women. But as much as 
they longed for companionship, 
most of these women had little expe- 
rience of what a healthy relationship 
might look like. Roy was, likewise, 
inexperienced in going deeper than a 


Donn Young 


Wilson-Hartgrove M.Div. 06 
has lived with his wife, children, 
and other friends at the Rutba 
House in Durham’ Walltown 
neighborhood for eleven years. 
He is a writer, speaker, social 
activist, and leader in the New 
Monastic movement. His book 
Strangers at My Door was 
published earlier this year. 


good time. At the root of all this was fear. About the time 
someone really gets to know you, Roy had seen, they're 
done with you. Time to move on. 

As the months went by, we got to know Roy. Our 
sympathy for the angry women grew. At house meetings, 
Roy always was willing to volunteer, but when his dinner 
night rolled around, we sometimes showed up at the 
table to realize that he was not home. “Sorry, I forgot,” 
he would later explain. 

It was Leah, the only woman in the house at the time, 
who channeled the collective anger of all the women who 
had to suffer Roy’s careless ways over the past twenty 
years. She decided she couldn't take it any more when 
one week, after fulfilling his commitment to make din- 
ner by frying chicken, Roy left the pot of used oil on the 
stove. It sat there for a week. 

One night when Roy was out late, yet again, she took 
the pot, marched it upstairs, and placed it on the middle 
of his bed. There. If he couldn't deal with his own mess, 
he could at least keep it in his own space. 

No one witnessed Roy’s discovery of the pot on his 
bed, but everyone on the block heard about it. Roy was 
livid. He pulled the race card. “Black folk would never do 
something like that,” he said. “It’s just wrong.” 

The pot in his hands, Roy was raging in the middle of 
the kitchen. We all migrated to the living room and 
eventually sat down. After an hour—or maybe two— 
Leah had apologized and Roy had, too. We went to bed, 
exhausted. 

We did not see it at the time, but a little miracle had 
happened. Roy was learning—and teaching us all—that 
other people can know the worst about you and still, by 
grace, love you. Leah was learning—and teaching us 
all—that we can tell the truth about someone else’s non- 
sense and not push them away, but draw closer. Indeed, a 
raw self-honesty that so often seems impossible is sud- 
denly imaginable. Together, we can 
know ourselves as we really are. 

Of course, it doesn't happen all at 
once. But this knowing and being 
known convinces me that home is pos- 
sible. It happens when we draw close 
to another despite our fears. It is, at its 
best, a glimpse of glory. Is it safe? No. 
But finding our way home never is. 
Home is the risk we take because we 
long for a world without enemies. 
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Yunghi Kim 


Such love does not develop unrequited. Duke 
must have loved him back. 

I’ve known African-American graduates from 
other colleges who loved their alma maters. They 
make much anticipated yearly returns to campus 
each homecoming game, where they party with 
former classmates. They belong to and support 
alumni organizations in their cities and, clad in var- 
ious combinations of school colors, think nothing 
of driving hours to support visiting football or bas- 
ketball team appearances. 

Not so much me and Duke. 

This is true despite the fact that my four years 
there more or less created what is now my life and 
career. | met my first wife, the late Angela Ducker 
Richardson (like me, Trinity 76) when we were 
freshmen. I am still in touch with a raft of fellow 
graduates, white and black, and have been col- 
leagues with several during my thirty years as a 
newspaper reporter, editor, and columnist. 

I have fond memories of my Duke years: lively 
debates with professors Raymond Gavins, Henry 
Olela, Edwin Cady, and George Eliott Clarke, 
whose offhand quote, “I don't know everything 
about [’S. Eliot, I just know more than anyone else 
in the world,” is forever etched in my brain. 

I loved the African-American cafeteria ladies who 
watched over my roommate and me like we were 
their sons. As a senior, I was elected president of 
the Association of African Students, now the Black 


Student Alliance. It was the same year Reginald 
Howard became the first black elected president of 
the Associated Students of Duke University. We 
marched on the Allen Building in the fall of 1976 
to back a quixotic demand that the school create a 
black studies department. I wrote a few articles for 
The Chronicle and founded the Prometheus Black 
literary magazine. 

Yet I have returned to Duke just twice in the 
thirty-seven years since I graduated: in 1977 for 
homecoming; and in 1999, when I was attending 
an aikido seminar in Hillsborough and took a 
minute to drive through the, for me, now unrecog- 
nizable campus. 

So where is my love for this amazing institution 
to which I owe so much? I never risked offering it. 

Seven years before my parents left me standing in 
the fire lane outside Wannamaker Hall to begin my 
freshman year, my father sat me down at our 
Formica-and-steel kitchen table in Charleston, 
South Carolina, to explain that the future was 
upon us. President Lyndon Johnson had signed a 
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“Duke got integrated. | got an education. Case closed.” 


law integrating schools. In Charleston, it was to be 
implemented piecemeal: Schools would remain 
segregated, but for four years, individuals could 
choose which school they wished to attend—which 
meant blacks could go to previously all-white 
schools. Schools would be fully integrated in 1970. 

“Everyone is going to have to go eventually, you 
might as well go now,” Dad said, an uncharacteris- 
tic fierceness in his eyes. Never having finished 
high school, he was among the legions of Negro 
parents who wanted better for their children and 
saw education as the way to get there. 

So I and maybe ten other neighborhood kids 
walked to the main highway that ran alongside our 
neighborhood to catch a school bus full of white 
kids—several rear seats were left vacant for us—to 
St. Andrews Junior High School, where we entered 
a particular hell. There were maybe forty of us in a 
student body of more than 600, and though the 
federal government said we had a right to be there, 
many of the locals, kids, teachers, and administra- 
tor made it clear they were not of like mind. 





Yunghi Kim 


There were heroes. Keith Polinkus took a beating 
for sitting with me at recess. Miss Ann Cale, my 
English teacher, was the first teacher of any race to 
tell me I might have a future as a writer. But those 
years were permeated with racial tensions on and 
off campus that only dissipated when the inte- 
grated basketball team started winning, finishing 
second in the state. 

So by the time I strolled into the Cambridge 
Inn for the first time, I was living with a kind of 
racial posttraumatic stress disorder. I had spent 
years going places the white people already in those 
places wished I would not go. Duke was just an- 
other place forced by the federal government to 
take me in, while also leaving me at the mercy of 
those who ran it. It would be up to me to find my 
way out. 

If Duke offered racial détente, many of her 
African-American students did not see it. If our 
racial senses were hyperattenuated to insults real 
and imagined, it was because we'd experienced 
racism in myriad forms before and after we got 
there. I recall an old white lady throwing a bag of 
popcorn at a burly black football player who 
blocked her view as we cheered on the then luckless 
Blue Devil basketball team in Card Gym. Was that 
racist, or just a nasty person doing a nasty thing? 
Would she have hurled the popcorn at anyone who 


got between her and the game? Was the professor 
who attributed my grade in her class to my being a 
notorious cutter of classes being racist, professori- 
ally arrogant, or did she really believe I cut her 
classes, which I had not? 

The emotional guesswork became overwhelm- 
ing. Eventually it became easier to shut down than 
engage. Duke, for me, was a business arrangement, 
an exchange of goods for services under an agree- 
ment forged by an outside authority and forced on 
both parties. Duke got integrated. I got an educa- 
tion. Case closed. 

I contacted African-American alumni and asked 
them about their Duke years. “Duke was a beat 
down for me, and if I did not have internal 
strength it would have beaten me down more than 
it did,” said Leidene King 93. “But if I had to do it 
over again, I still would go to Duke, because even 
though it broke me, I am the woman I am today 
because of Duke, and I am pretty fabulous.” 

There was love, too. 

“T consider myself a proud Duke graduate, espe- 
cially after the Duke50 celebration last October,” 
said Keith Hill ’76. “I’ve gone back to Duke at least 
a half dozen times since graduation. As I said in the 
Duke50 video, going back to Duke’s campus for 
me is like Superman going to his fortress of soli- 
tude. The campus is one of the most serene places 
on Earth.” 

As to my feelings, I'll need another anecdote. A 
few years ago, I was invited to an appreciation din- 
ner for the late Gerald Boyd, the former New York 
Times managing editor. Boyd was the first African 
American to hold that position, making him the 
highest-ranking African American in the paper's 
history. He had been forced to resign because of a 
plagiarism scandal involving an underling. I was 
pressed to deliver a toast, even though I barely 
knew Boyd. 

We raised our glasses to these words: “To Gerald. 
Know that the first soldiers to storm a beach sel- 
dom make it to their objective. But they make it 
easier for those who come behind.” 

Maybe it’s not important how I feel about 
Duke, if those coming behind me can love her in 
my stead. Maybe it’s enough to have been part of 
the process of helping black and white Americans 
learn how to live together in a different way. 

The beach has been stormed, the great citadel 
is now—at least compared to then—peacefully 
occupied. 


Richardson ’76 is a writer, editor, teacher, and lec- 
turer living in New York whose three decades in 
newspapers included jobs at The Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution, the Chicago Sun-Times, The Miami 
Herald, New York Newsday, and the New York 
Daily News. He is married and has three children. 
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HOME | In self'and body 


Jacob Tobia 


Where | Belong 


he cashier at the Dollar General gave me 
a somewhat confused glance as I checked 
out, looking at me with a combination of 
perplexity and shyness. He did not quite 
understand what my purchase would be 
used for, but he also seemed too shy to ask. And so, 
without explanation, I paid for my item and left. 
Even by North Carolina standards, it was unsea- 
sonably warm for a day in mid-January. The 
stonework walls surrounding East Campus were 
speckled with sunshine as I walked back to my dorm 
room in Bassett. The cashier could probably have 
guessed at my secret. After years of neglect, I decided 
to explore something I had long repressed. It would 
be a day of self-exploration, self-love, and personal 
development. 
On that warm January day four years ago, at the 
age of nineteen, I purchased my first tube of lipstick. 
Admittedly, it was tacky lipstick. A mixture of in- 
tense orange and fiery red, it was the kind of overly 
dramatic lipstick usually reserved for costume parties 
and rebellious teenagers, which I would later learn 
when I showed the shade to my mother. But in that 
moment, I was blissfully ignorant. So while the shade 
was a bit gauche and while the dollar-store quality was 
less than optimal, I loved that lipstick. It was loud, 
bold, audacious, and brazen—all traits I aspired to 
be. During my freshman year, at the nexus of self-def- 
inition and youthful exuberance, that tube of lipstick 
played a pivotal, almost iconic, role in my life. 
I've never really been like the 
other boys. Growing up, I didn’t 


why, in so many ways I was a failure: constantly fail- 
ing to meet the masculine expectations placed on me. 

As I grew older, that didn’t change. I was never 
one of the guys, and I never fit in as one of the girls 
either. Caught in binary limbo, I had trouble identi- 
fying who I wanted to be and creating a space for 
myself. 

While those difficulties continued throughout my 
time at Duke, they began to change on that warm 
January morning. | arrived back at my room, opened 
the tube of lipstick, and began the task at hand. 
Learning to apply lipstick without the maternal guid- 
ance afforded to many women was difficult, but after 
a few attempts, I had gotten the hang of it. 

As | looked at the rouged reflection staring back at 
me, something clicked. What had started as an exper- 
iment took on a more foundational role. Looking at 
the red-lipped boy in the mirror, I felt at home in my 
body for the first time in years. It was as if, with the 
simple addition of color, I had found a way to break 
the masculine expectations others had placed on me. 
I was able to define my body on my own terms, ina 
way that made sense. Suddenly, I was free to be me. 

With trepidation, I left my room to get dinner at the 
Marketplace on East Campus. Wearing my identity not 
on my sleeve, but on my lips, I sat down for dinner 
with friends and said hello to others as they passed by 
my table. What overwhelmed me about that evening 
was its normality. Other students did not heckle me, 
nor did my peers laugh at me; instead, things were as 

they always had been. 
I was worried I could never 


quite feel at home in my body or 
with my identity. Because I was a 
boy, people expected certain 
things of me—things that I often 
could not live up to. While I 
loved roughhousing in the 
woods, I had very little interest 
in sports. I enjoyed playing with 
Barbies as much as I enjoyed 
playing with action figures. On 
walks with my mother, I never 
failed to pick her a bouquet of 
wildflowers that she would 
proudly display on the kitchen 
table. While I didn’t understand 


Chris Hildreth 


Tobia ‘14 was a Benjamin N. Duke 
Scholar who graduated with a Program 
II major focused on human-rights 
advocacy, During his undergraduate 
career, he served as the vice president of 
equity and outreach for Duke Student 
Government, co-president of Blue 
Devils United, and president of Duke 
Students for Gender Neutrality. Cur- 
rently, working at the Human Rights 
Campaign Foundation in Washington, 
he plans to pursue a career in public 
service and queer activism. He uses the 
terms ‘genderqueer” and “gender non- 
conforming” to describe his identity. 


feel comfortable at Duke, but 
nothing could be further from 
the truth. By the time I faced 
graduation, I had expanded from 
one tube of lipstick to several 
and had incorporated heels, nail 
polish, and other accoutrements 
into my repertoire. Over four 
years at Duke, I have had the 
support and the affirmation nec- 
essary to claim my gender ex- 
pression publicly. I have not 
simply been accepted by the 
Duke community; I have learned 
to feel at home. 
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Diminutive Dwellings 
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rom the outside, W. Steven Burke's el- 

egantly understated Greek Revival 

home and adjoining buildings—all de- 

signed by him—in the heart of the 
historic district in Hillsborough, North Car- 
olina, offer no hint at the worlds and wonders 
inside. But cross the threshold and suddenly 
youre surrounded by hundreds and hundreds of 
small buildings that occupy nearly every surface. 

It takes time to absorb it all. There are dozens 
of churches on display, from exquisitely detailed 
renditions of historic cathedrals to rudimentary 
interpretations of rural sanctuaries. There are 
rustic bungalows and train stations, department 
stores and government buildings, diners and 
hipped-roof garages, movie theaters and power 
plants, a circus tent and a bowling alley. Repli- 
cations include Grant's Tomb, Mount Vernon, 
and the Empire State Building. Materials range 
from cigar boxes, wooden crates, and discarded 
cans to lace, dried macaroni, and even—in the 
case of Thomas Edison’s childhood home— 
postage stamps. Many are illuminated from 
within; some feature interiors replete with imag- 
inative small renderings of murals, pews, and 
pipe organs. 
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Burke’s first acquisition was 
serendipitous, a downsized red barn 
bought from an antiques shop with 
his tax refund in 1985. A few months 
Jeter eme-Vatoyeotcramver (cremreConysoMonetl Cotter 
caught his eye. “I began to wonder 
whether there were more of these 
buildings, who made them, and why 
they were made,” says Burke. “Some- 
times a dealer would know the an- 
swer, but more often than not, the 
history of a building was unknown.” 

Nearly three decades later, Burke 
and his partner, Randy Campbell, 
have amassed 1,200 structures. In 
the process, Burke has become an ex- 
pert in what he calls American Folk Art build- 
ings, dating from the mid-nineteenth century 
through the mid-1950s. An architectural buff, 
Burke points out a Beaux Art detail here, a 
Deco Nouveau influence there. 

“These buildings evoke so many questions 
and invite multiple interpretations,” says Burke. 
“In total, they represent a remarkably unex- 
plored area of American architectural and 
material culture.” 









Elizabeth Matheson 





PAGE TURNERS 


Bravery, humility, loyalty, and service are the common 
threads linking the soldiers profiled in Va/or: Unsung He- 
roes From Iraq, Afghanistan, and the Home Front by Mark 
Lee Greenblatt ’95....Martha Riggins Brown M.R.E. 59 uses 
her grandfather’s Civil War letters as a springboard to cre- 
ate a compelling fictional portrait of love, loss, and en- 
durance in Holding Sweet Communion....After successfully 
completing chemo and radiation, Beth Leibson M.P.P. ’93 


Photograph by Cybele Knowles, 2014, courtesy of The University of Arizona Poetry Center. Copyright © 2014 
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POETIC RECOGNITION 


oet, novelist, editor, and critic Nathaniel Mackey 

received the 2014 Ruth Lilly Poetry Prize, which 

honors a living U.S. poet for outstanding lifetime 
achievement. Mackey is the Reynolds Price Professor of cre- 
ative writing in Duke’s English department and author of 
the National Book Award-winning Splay Anthem. 

Established in 1986, the prize is sponsored and adminis- 

tered by the Poetry Foundation, publisher of Poetry maga- 
zine. In announcing the award, Poetry magazine editor Don 
Share said, “The poetry of Nathaniel Mackey continues an 


American bardic line that unfolds from Whitman's Leaves of 


Grass to H.D.’s Trilogy to Olson’s Maximus poems, winds 

through the whole of Robert Duncan's work, and extends 
beyond all of these. In his poems, but also in his genre-de- 
fying serial novel (which has no beginning or end) and in 

his multifaceted critical writing, Mackey’s words always go 
where music goes: a brilliant and major accomplishment.” 
Listen to Mackey read his poems, and read a recent inter- 

view with him, at poetryfoundation.org. 





faced a host of emotional, professional, and medical situa- 
tions that prompted her to explore life after cancer in The 
Cancer Survivor Handbook..../n Billy Bowater: A Novel, E.C. 
“Redge” Hanes '67 draws on his personal experiences of 

being part of a family dynasty (the Hanes Corporation and 
Hanes Brands), defending the arts during the Jesse Helms 
era, and running for N.C. state senate to provide a fiction- 


alized front-row seat to the spectacle of American politics. 


MELANCHOLY ECHOES 


Les Todd 


even thousand miles from home, first-year student 


Ge Jin °17 spent her fall break like many of her 


fellow Chinese students: staying on campus. She 


spent that time working on an assignment for a docu- 
mentary photography class, an assignment that asked 
students to capture the theme of home or place. There’ 
No Place Like Home: Inside the Dorm Rooms of Chinese 
Students at an American University offers glimpses into 
how international students maintain connections with 


their far-off families and indigenous cultures—playing a 


melancholy tune on an ehru, a traditional Chinese in- 


strument, or eating a piece of mooncake to commemo- 


rate the Asian mid-autumn festival. 


“T learned not only from the project but also from 


studying here that when I leave my own country, I be- 


come more attached to it,” says Jin. “I also learned 
about my Chinese friends. Every day you see them 
smiling and being happy, and you ask them, how are 


you? They say they're good, but you discover everyone 


is suffering from homesickness.” 


Jin’s photo essay was published in Vanishing Point, 
the online documentary magazine for Duke's Center 


for Documentary Studies. 


View: vanishingpointmag.com. 
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“I know your 
résumé, 

but what’ in , 
your heart?” | 


—General Martin Dempsey 
A.M. 784, chairman of the U.S 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, to grad- 
uates at Duke’s 2014 com- 
mencement. Dempsey urged 


graduates to “make this 


wonderful education you've 
just consumed matter” by 
leading lives of consequence 
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Living a Good Life 


What’s the secret to a good life? Duke 
alumni and faculty and staff members 
offered wisdom to the Class of 2014 as 
part of “Living a Good Life,” a feature on 
Duke's website. Have something to add? 
Tweet it with the hashtag #Duke2014. 


Forever 


“You can just pick up a 







Alumni Around the World 





camera and tell your own 
stories. I think it can be 
really empowering.” 


—Documentary filmmaker 
Ryan White ‘04 : 


Use Your Benefits: 
Find Your Muse 
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Your alumni card gets you into Duke’s 
Nasher Museum of Art! Show your 
card at the front desk for free admis- 
sion to the museum’s galleries. (Extra 
charge may apply for ticketed special 
exhibitions.) 





Christina Holder 


Getting Carded 


More than 2,500 Duke graduates-to-be turned out on the Bryan Center 
Plaza just days before commencement to receive Class of 2014 ties and 
totes, along with their official alumni cards, from the Duke Alumni Associa- 
tion. The event, called the #Duke2014 Send-Off, featured food, music, and 


An Evening 


with the information about DAA chapters and events around the country. Those 

= who didn’t pick up cards will receive them by mail over the summer. 
President ue 
Join President Richard Pamnaaneenncenenennasesancagascescccaceccaccnsccccescsdscesesccccsovaccuseneccosucnescvcccccecccccccccncscecesacesecenssedesesesceencasese>annhasnaAnnNAnahnannannnnnannnnnnanannnl 
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H. Brodhead and other 
campus leaders for a 
cocktail supper reception, dessert, and 
coffee followed by remarks by the presi- 
dent at the Raleigh Convention Center. 
Mingle with Duke staff and fellow alumni 
and friends as you stroll through a special 


11,173 


(7.25% of all Duke alumni) 


Last year, 332 Dc.-area 
alumni volunteered to 
interview prospective 


Capitol Hill, 
where Duke alumni 
include Kentucky Sen. 


Ay § = students. Rand Paul M.D. ’88; 
exhibit featuring Duke memorabilia and 3,136 ! Rep. Scott Peters 80 
erp Me ies: y of Calera Rep. 
When: August 28, 2014 More than thirty a year gases of West a 
Where: Raleigh Convention Center, gin biti) and Reo Dam Lipinski 
located at 500 South Salisbury Street in Laughing Man Tavern ounvaNe NT Ph.D. 98 of Illinois 
Raleigh, North Carolina : gees : 


on G Street 
What Time: 6:30 -9 p.m. Bei et 
Cost: $25-$55 E> ; 
Register online: Visit “Upcoming Alumni 2 


Events” on the DAA website 
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A Constant Presence 


In Virginia, alumni plant the seeds for strong community partnership. 


By Christina Holder 


Growing up: 
Community garden 

in Richmond, Virginia, 
provides opportunities 
for Duke alumni to 
nurture partnerships. 


t's a mid-April morning in Highland Park, a 
neighborhood just north of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, where historic Queen Anne-style 
homes the color of popsicles give way to 
boarded-up buildings along a slight Main Street. 

A short walk from the city’s center, a group of 
neighbors and Duke alumni are gathered in the 
community's garden. They're here for Duke Alums 
Engage, an annual event that provides opportuni- 
ties for alumni to join with local organizations on 
community-service projects. This year, sixty Duke 





alumni groups throughout the U.S., England, and 
Singapore organized DAE events during April and 
May, addressing topics such as health, education, 
and access to resources. 

In Highland Park, Duke alumni returned for a 
third year to work in the garden, which is run by 
the community-development organization Boaz & 
Ruth. Founded by Martha Franck Rollins ’65, 
M.A.T. ’68 to aid former inmates in finding em- 
ployment, the organization has built and main- 
tained a small commercial corridor in Highland 
Park that has created hundreds of jobs. (Rollins and 
her husband, O. Randolph Rollins ’65, J.D. ’68, 
were profiled for their work in the November-De- 
cember 2012 issue of Duke Magazine.) 

The group’s task before the sun breaks into its 
full afternoon shine: weed and replant the garden. 

Raymond, a Highland Park resident, leans over 


the garden’s white picket fence as the group tugs at 
what's left of last season’s harvest and tells a story 
about a woman in Highland Park who talks to her 
plants every morning. Some people might pause 
when they hear her, he says, but plants, they de- 
mand attention. 

“You've got to tend to them, and keep the weeds 
out,” Raymond says. “And then you can see the 
beauty of it.” 

It’s a fitting metaphor for the Richmond proj- 
ect. For the alumni in the group who have re- 
turned to the garden each year, there is a reward 
for their efforts. And it’s not just in the plants. 

“T think it’s meaningful to have a place to come 
back year after year,’ Abby Williford Kocher ’00, 
M.Div. ’06 says, “to share stories and relationships.” 

Roland, another Highland Park resident who 
was hired as the garden’s manager through Boaz & 
Ruth's transitional job program, tells the group he 
once was incarcerated. 

“Prior to incarceration, I wasn’ really driven to 
community involvement,’ Roland says. “But with 
Boaz & Ruth, it’s all about community, and it’s all 
about engaging other people. And I’ve found a 
love for it.” 

Many former inmates aren't so fortunate. Be- 
tween 60 and 75 percent of formerly incarcerated 
individuals do not have jobs a year after their re- 
lease, according to the National Institute for Jus- 
tice. Boaz & Ruth established itself in the center of 
six of the seven Richmond blocks with the highest 
number of former inmates and launched a life- 
skills program and businesses that provide transi- 
tional jobs, including a cafe and catering company, 
a moving company, a thrift store, and a construc- 
tion company that provide transitional jobs. 

Robin ten Kate M.B.A.’03 finds stories like 
Roland’s moving. 

As early afternoon approaches and speckled 
shade begins to cover the freshly planted garden 
patch, ten Kate thanks Roland for his leadership 
and urges the group to come again. It’s important 
to come back, he says, to show they care about the 
community—and that doesn’t mean waiting until 
next year. 

“With DAE we're not encouraging a one-time 
thing,” he says to the volunteers before they walk 
down the street for lunch with Roland at Boaz & 
Ruth’s Firehouse Café. “We can do this more than 
once a year.” @ 


What You Can Do Start a DAE event in your community! Contact Angela Karl, special programs 


coordinator at angela.karl@daa.duke.edu or (919) 684-2113. 
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How are you ForeverDuke? 


Sterly Wilder ’83 in conversation with Kimberly Blackwell ’89 





Kimberly Blackwell ’89 could have gone about anywhere to begin her career as a pioneering breast-cancer 
doctor. After graduating from the Mayo Medical School in 1994, she chose to come back to Duke. Now a clinical 
oncologist at the Duke Cancer Institute, Blackwell is regarded as one of the top breast-cancer researchers in the 
country, Her groundbreaking work deve ‘loping new breast-cancer treatments earned her a place on Time maga- 
zine’ list of the 100 most influential people in the world in 2013. Sterly Wilder ‘83, associate vice president for 


alumni affairs, talks with her. 


SW: You were a Program II major at Duke— 
why did you choose that route? 

KB: | knew I wanted to be a doctor, but someone 
in high school told me, “Whatever you do, don't 
study medicine as an undergrad.” Looking back 
it made perfect sense because you have four years 
of medical school to study medicine. 

I was pretty headstrong when I came 
here. I really wanted to study what I 
wanted to study, and Program II just 
made perfect sense. 


SW: What experiences influenced 
you as an undergrad? 

KB: | was interested in bioethics, and | 
took several courses with [religion pro- 
fessor emeritus] Tom McCollough. | 
spent a summer traveling through the 
United Kingdom with him, and that 
was pretty amazing to go and meet 
some of the leaders in bioethics at the 


Noa 
time. 
I started the undergrad HIV volun- 
pina Mana SD teer association in 1988 as a project for 
Natu Nc one of his classes. Dr. McCollough en- 
couraged us to do a real project in 
Pioneer spirit: Kimberly Blackwell bioethics—not to just sit in the class- 
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room and talk about what’s ethical and 

what's not. HIV was just coming to the 

forefront at the time, and I picked up 
the phone and called John Bartlett [a Duke pro- 
fessor of medicine specializing in HIV clinical 
care]. To have a religion professor say, “Put it into 
practice,” was really tremendous, and it shaped 
my whole experience going into medical school. 


SW: As an alumna and a Duke doctor, you’re 
connected here in many ways. What does it 
mean to you to think of Duke as home? 


KB: [he Duke community is what kept me here. 


For me professionally, Duke as home means 
working with great people. The brain-tumor 
group at Duke has a slogan: “At Duke there's 
hope.” And that’s really true. We do things here 


that can't be done anywhere else. 
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SW: That’s true in the Cancer Institute, too. 
KB: We're pretty progressive in our thinking as it 
relates to cancer. We don't rest on something 
that happened five years ago. And that’s the his- 
tory of breast cancer at Duke. The first bone- 
marrow transplant for breast cancer was done 
right here at Duke in 1987, and that set a tradi- 
tion of being on the cutting edge. 


SW: What do you think hope looks like for 
your patients? 

KB: | tell people that my job is 99.8 percent re- 
ally good and 0.2 percent god-awful. There are 
some hard times. I try to offer hope every day by 
saying, “How can I help you?” It’s just saying, 
“Tm here to help you.” 

I think I learned that as an undergrad here. It 
came from working with HIV patients—back 
then, if you got HIV you usually died very 
quickly. And yet Dr. McCollough and John 
Bartlett never gave up hope. They said, “I might 
not be able to fix you, but I can help you.” 

Now we can actually fix people. We have bet- 
ter treatments for cancer. But my work is still 
coming from that place of saying, “How can I 
help?” 


SW: What’s it like to know that something 
you developed is helping people fight breast 
cancer? 
KB: It’s pretty amazing. You have to stop and 
think: Two of the last six drugs approved for 
breast cancer were developed at Duke. It’s not 
just making a difference here in the United 
States; these are drugs used around the world. 
One of my favorite quotes is about how well- 
behaved women rarely make history. Duke 
taught me that sometimes you really have to 
reach to make a difference. Being named to the 
Time list wasn't about me—it was about this 
team at Duke that started twenty-five years ago, 
about asking the right questions and not being 
afraid to make a difference. 


-Edited by Michael Penn 


ClassNotes 


Want to be featured in Class Notes? Check out www.dukemagazine.duke.edu for style tips and 


submission guidelines, or e-mail us at dukemag@duke.edu. 


Wayne A. Cunningham 54 
50s was inducted into the Abington 

High School Hall of Fame in 

Pennsylvania. An All-ACC soccer 

player at Duke, he previously was 
inducted into the Philadelphia Softball Hall of 
Fame and the Philadelphia Chapter of the Pennsyl- 
vania Sports Hall of Fame. 


Frederick M. Campbell Jr. 55 was inducted 
into the Delaware County Athletes Hall of Fame in 
Pennsylvania. He was captain of the wrestling team 
while at Duke. 


Larry D. Spector ’59 spent five years as a volun- 
teer counselor at the University of Nevada for 
SCORE, a nonprofit dedicated to entrepreneur ed- 
ucation and the growth of small businesses. He is 
semiretired, living in Lake Tahoe, Nev., and Napa 
Valley, Calif. 
William H. Lamb 62 received 
the 2014 Lifetime Achievement 
§ Award from The Legal Intelli- 
gencer, the oldest law journal in 


the U.S. He is chair of Lamb 


McErlane in West Chester, Pa., where he oversees 
the firm's post-trial and appellate-advocacy group. 
He is a former justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. 


George G. Herzog ’64 is involved in the Exper- 
imental Aircraft Association and radio-controlled 
model aircraft activities. He retired in 1993 as a 
deputy program director with the Department of 
Defense. 


Samuel O. Southern ’66 was appointed by 
Governor Pat McCrory to chair the USS North 
Carolina Battleship Commission. He practices 
health law in Raleigh. 


April 17-19, 2015 


M. Lawrence Hicks Jr. 67 was included in the 
2014 Chambers USA “Leaders in Their Field” legal 
directory. He was recognized in the field of real-estate 


law. He works for Thompson & Knight in Dallas. 


Harriet Shenkman M.Ed. ’67 published Zéeter- 
ing, a book of poetry that deals with topics of an- 
guish, personal and familial tragedies, and the 
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Holocaust. She is a professor emerita of the City 
University of New York. 


David H. Manning ’68 is working on a collec- 
tion of short fiction and nonfiction works after 
publishing four books: A Brief History of the Recent 
Future, a dystopian satire; Dead Letters, a mystery; 
Sylvias Violin: The Amber Eye, a young-adult fan- 
tasy; and Half Slave, Half Free, a one-act play. 


April 17-19, 2015 


5 1°70 | 
Happy J. Lawrence M.Div. 
70 produced A Path Less Taken: 
§ From Ministry to Non-Belief and 
Beyond, a documentary in which 
four former ministers candidly dis- 
cuss their personal journeys from Christian belief to 
atheism. 


Charles O. Smith III °71 published Jump Soul: 
New and Selected Poems. Vhe book includes selec- 
tions from his seven previous collections as well as 
more than 40 new poems. He lives in New York 
and Key West. 
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BACK ON CAMPUS 


fl ee filmmakers returned to campus in April to talk about their diverse 
work in the film industry. Mark Vahradian ’89, a Hollywood producer and 
screenwriter whose work includes the 7ransformers series, led a Q&A session 
with students. Brian McGinn ’O7 talked to prospective students during 
Blue Devil Days, a series of two-day events that introduce accepted students 


to Duke's campus, 
about his documentary 
The Record Breaker, 
which follows the jour- 
ney of aman with the 
most Guinness World 
Records. Ryan 
White ’04, a docu- 
mentary filmmaker, 
screened his film The 
Case for 8 at the Full 
Frame Film Festival in 
Durham. The film 
tracks a five-year legal 





journey to defeat Proposition 8, the California constitutional amendment that 


revoked same-sex marriage rights, and premiered on HBO in June. White’s 
advice to future filmmakers at Duke is to seek out the Center for Documentary 


Studies, which is where he got his filmmaking start. “Roll the dice. Get in 
there. It’s a pretty untapped place. You have to discover it. Go there and 
take classes,” White said. “You can just pick up a camera and tell your 
own stories. | think it can be really empowering.” 


Robert D. Peltz 73 published an article, “Cir- 
cuit Courts Gone Wild,” in the 2013-14 volume of 
the University of San Francisco Maritime Law Jour- 
nal. He specializes in maritime law with The Peltz 
Law Firm in Miami. 


BAB 40th Reunion April 17-19, 2015 


John A. Patterson ’78 was recognized by Bar- 
rons magazine as one of America’s Top 1,200 Finan- 
cial Advisors. He is executive vice president of 
Carroll Financial in Charlotte. 


Joel H. Feldman J.D. ’79 was named a Super 
Lawyer in Florida. He recently gave a lecture at 
Georgetown University titled “Marriage and Di- 
vorce: An Interfaith Perspective.” He practices mat- 
rimonial and family law in Boca Raton, Fla. 


EEG s5th Reunion Aprit 17-19, 2015 


John D. Graham A.M. ’80 was 
appointed to the board of direc- 
tors of NSF International, a 
global public-health and safety or- 


ganization. An expert in risk 
analysis, management, and communication, he is 
dean of the Indiana University School of Public 
and Environmental Affairs. 


John H. Hickey J.D. ’80 spoke at the Dade 
County Bar Association’s “Road to Becoming a 
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Super Lawyer” event and moder- 
ated a panel on case evaluation at 
the group’s annual bench and bar 
conference. He practices with Hickey 
Law Firm in Miami. 


Tina Sherry Alster B.S.N. 81, M.D. 86 was 
selected by the Women’s Dermatological Society 
to receive the 2014 Legacy Award, which honors 
lifetime achievement in the specialty of dermatol- 
ogy. She served on the Duke School of Medicine 
board and has established Duke scholarship en- 
dowments for women pursuing careers in 
medicine. 


Barbara J. Martin 82, M.D. ’86 published 
Elixir: The American Tragedy of a Deadly Drug. 
The book details the mass poisoning caused by an 
antibiotic solution, elixir sulfanilamide, in 1937. 


George M. Witte °82 published Does She Have 
a Name?, a collection of narrative poems about his 
mother and older daughter, both of whom en- 
dured near-fatal medical crises. He works as the 
editor in chief of St. Martin’s Press in New York. 


Suzanne M. Rich Folsom °83 was named 
general counsel and senior vice president for gov- 
ernmental affairs at U.S. Steel Corp. at the corpo- 
ration’s headquarters in Pittsburgh. She previously 
served as executive vice president, general counsel, 
and chief compliance officer at ACADEMI, a 
global-security solutions provider. 






Jeffrey S. Schloemer J.D. ’83 was included 
in Ohio Super Lawyers 2014. A partner at 

Taft Stettinius & Hollister, he serves as co-chair 
of the firm’s business and finance group in 
Cincinnati. 


Teri L. Threadgill McMahon ’84 was named 
chair of the partners’ committee at Alston & Bird. 
She is a partner in the mergers and acquisitions 
group at the firm’s Atlanta office. 


Michael S. Stein 84 was recognized by Cham- 
bers USA in the area of general and commercial lit- 
igation. He is cofounder and head of the litigation 
practice at Pashman Stein and resides in Mont- 
clair, N.J. 


HEH s0th Reunion April 17-19, 2015 


Randy M. Friedberg J.D. ’85 was named part- 
ner at White & Williams. He practices in the firm’s 
New York office, focusing on intellectual property 
and entertainment matters. 


Barry R. Dunn M.B.A. ’86 was in- 
volved in the closing of a $3.85 bil- 
lion buyout fund by GTCR, a 
private-equity firm. He is a man- 
aging director at the firm, where 
he leads the debt capital markets 


group. 


Andrew B. Wallach ’87 was 
appointed the new clinical direc- 
tor of ambulatory care at Bellevue 
Hospital Center in New York. He 
will coordinate the clinical activities of 
more than 90 outpatient and specialty clinics 
at the hospital. 


Eleanor Ivey Campbell ’88, a wedding and 
event planner in Asheville, N.C., recently cele- 
brated the 20th anniversary of her company, 
Events for You. 


William Brian Jr. J.D. 89 was named in 20/3 
Best Lawyers in America and Chambers USA. He 
concentrates his practice in business litigation, 
land use, and municipal law with Morningstar 
Law Group in the Raleigh area. 


Births & Adoptions 
Matthew Parker to Jeffrey A. Rzepiela ’89 
and Leanne Weatherly Rzepiela on Jan. 27, 2014. 


EY 25th Reunion Aprit 17-19, 2015 


Joseph M. Witt Jr. 90 was the 
production manager for Noél Cow- 
§ ard’s play A Song at Twilight, which 
played at The Pasadena Playhouse. 
Wesley G. Carter 91 was named CFO of 
Morningstar Properties, a self-storage real-estate 


developer based in Charlotte. He previously served 
as the company’s vice president of finarice. 


@DukeAlumni: Congrats @DukeFuqua alumnus 
Filippo Arcieri M.B.A. '04, hired by Prudential "to 
helo oversee $185 billion in bonds.” 





Andrew M. Flescher 91 received a PROSE 
Award in the category of theology and religious 
studies for his book Moral Evil. Vhe award was 
given by American Publishers Awards for Profes- 
sional and Scholarly Excellence. He is a professor at 
the State University of New York-Stony Brook. 


Jayshri K. Patel M.B.A. 91 opened Smash- 
burger Durham, a franchise located in Lakeview’s 
Pavilion East Shopping Center, in March. 


Elizabeth Boozer Davis Ph.D. ’92 was ap- 
pointed the 12th president of Furman University in 
Greenville, S.C. She previously served as vice presi- 


Maya Ajmera M.PP. 93 was appointed social 
entrepreneur in residence at Duke. She is also a vis- 
iting professor of the practice of public policy at the 
Sanford School of Public Policy. As a graduate stu- 
dent at Duke, she founded the nonprofit Global 
Fund for Children. She has written more than 15 


children’s books. 


Catherine Zobal Dent 94 published Unfin- 
ished Stories of Girls, which contains sixteen tales of 
life on Maryland’s Eastern Shore. She is an assistant 
professor at the Writers Institute at Susquehanna 
University. 


dent and provost of Baylor University. 95 | 20th Reunion April 17-19, 2015 


Read Cine Notes online! 


Go to dukemagazine.duke.edu to connect with your classmates 
and share your good news. 


Scott |. Kaplan 92 was named executive vice 
president chief credit officer with Rapid Capital 
Funding in Miami. 
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Joseph P. Reid 795 was named partner in patent 


litigation practice at Perkins Coie’s San Diego of- 


fice. 


STEVE ROSNER B.S.E. '83 


Bequest and charitable remainder unitrust 
to support the Pratt School of Engineering 
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Robert J. Waldner B.S.E. 95 published his 


first novel, Peripheral Involvement. 


James E. Heavey 796 joined Stevens & Lee's 
labor and employment practice at its Princeton of- 
fice. Prior to law school, he served as a special agent 
for the federal government and worked in counter- 
terrorism for the Department of Homeland Security. 


Glenn E. “Bo” Ketner III 96, J.D. 06, LL.M. 
06 was named an associate with Moore & Van 
Allen’s litigation team in Charlotte. Before entering 
private practice, Ketner served as a law clerk to 
Judge E. Grady Jolly of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the 5th Circuit. 


Craig O. Sieverding 96 joined Davis Brown 
Law Firm as a special counsel attorney for the cen- 
tral Lowa firm’s health-law department. Previously, 
he was assistant general counsel at Hennepin 
Healthcare Systems in Minneapolis. 


Dana Gerle Clemens M.B.A. ’97 is vice presi- 
dent of operations at PodPonics, a company that 
produces hydroponic lettuce in boxcars in Atlanta. 


Todd R. Overman 797 was named a member of 
Bass, Berry & Sims. He will lead the newly formed 
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SO GIVE SMART. A planned gift could allow you to make 
a bigger gift than you thought possible. Make a difference 
at Duke while planning for your future. Options include: 
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government contracts practice group at the law 
firm’s Washington office. Previously, he was a part 
ner at Hogan Lovells. 


Chandra R. Littooy Wilensky °97 was 


promoted to chief learning officer at Northern Trust. 


Amanda McMillian J.D. 98, A.M. 98 at 
tended the Direct Women Board Institute in New 
York, an organization formed to position female 
lawyers to serve on boards of public companies. 
She serves as president of the Houston Arboretum 
& Nature Center board of directors. 


Meka Bosket Childs 99, M.P-P. ‘01 ran for 
South Carolina superintendent of education. She 
previously served Governor Mark Sanford as his 
education policy adviser and as the deputy super- 
intendent of education in 2010. If elected, she 
would have been the first African American to 
hold statewide office in South Carolina. 


Heather Anne Rupp 99 was promoted to vice 
president of Brain Surgery Worldwide. She leads 
the psychological and neuroscience services at the 
company and leads its advisory board. 


J. Ross Wagner Jr. Ph.D. 99 published Read- 
ing the Sealed Book: Old Greek Isaiah and the Prob- 
lem of Septuagint Hermeneutics. 


Marriages & Commitments 

Chandra R. Littooy 97 to Steve Wilensky on 
Aug. 31, 2013. Residence: Hinsdale, Ill....Jill 
Barnes 799 to Nikola Babic on June 28, 2013. 
Residence: Brooklyn, N.Y....Jennifer 
Kindinger °99 to David Fretz on Feb. 13, 2014. 
Residence: Arlington, Va. 


Births & Adoptions 

Eli Sidman Golden to Hope Sidman 792 on 
Jan. 4, 2014...Alexander John to John M. 
Sampson 194 and Mary S. Miller 96 on Dec. 
7, 2013...Frances Green to Robyn Bigelow 
Hargrove 796 and Robert Hargrove on Oct. 30, 
2013...Ryan Jacob to Eric H. Friedman 97 
and Lisa Levenson Friedman on Jan. 27, 2014... 
Lilly Ming Yu to Yen Lin Loh 97 and Gerard 
Colclough on Jan. 24, 2014...Camden Robert to 
Leslie A. Hudson 99 and Jordan Schroeder on 
Feb. 10, 2014...Conner Cottingham to John S. 
Mewborne M.Div. 99 and Rebecca Cotting- 
ham on Jan. 27, 2014. 


eke] iSth Reunion Aprit 17-19, 2015 


Nicole P. Russell Skuba ’00 
published her first full-length 
novel, Laylas Gale: A Paranormal 
Romance. 


Jennifer Taylor West ‘01 was named deputy 
director of the National Cannabis Industry Associa- 
tion in Denver. NCIA is the only national trade as- 
sociation representing the businesses of the legal 
cannabis industry. 
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A LIFE IN ART 


A computer glitch bumped Valerie Hillings ’93 from a legal 
writing class — and she took Art 70, an art history class, instead. There 


began Hillings’ journey from pursuing public policy and law to falling 





in love with art. Hillings 
returned to Duke in 
April to talk to students 
about her path to 
becoming associate 
curator and manager 
of curatorial affairs for 
the Abu Dhabi Project 
at the Guggenheim 
Foundation. The Abu 
Dhabi Project is a 
450,000-square-foot 
Guggenheim museum 
currently in develop- 


ment in the United Arab Emirates’ capital. “My life with art is my life 
with people,” Hillings said. “It’s the opportunity to make connection 
with other cultures. | never would have had the opportunity to do 


that without that Art 7O class.” 


Steven E. Bartz ’03 was selected for inclusion 
in Texas Rising Stars 2014. He is a lawyer at 
Thomas & Knight in Dallas. 


Aminah M. Thompson °03 unsuccessfully ran 
for District Court judge in Durham. She is a mag- 
istrate judge in both criminal and civil court. 


Richard P. Fox M.B.A. ’04 was elected to the 
board of directors of Pinnacle West Capital Corp. 
He has served as a consultant and independent 
board member since 2001 for companies in vari- 
ous industries. He is a former managing partner of 
Ernst & Young's Seattle office. 


Dulcinea Z. Hanuschak 04 was named an as- 
sociate at Brownstein Hyatt Farber Schreck. She 
practices with the firm’s natural-resources depart- 
ment, focusing on water and environmental law, 
in its Denver office. 


BF 10th Reunion april 17-19, 2015 


Chad S. Spigel A.M. ’05, Ph.D. ’08 was pro- 
moted to associate professor and awarded tenure 
at Trinity University in San Antonio. He teaches 
in Trinity's religion and international studies 
departments. 


Jeffrey L. Reaser Ph.D. 06 cowrote Talkin’ 
Tar Heel: How Our Voices Tell the Story of North 
Carolina along with Walt Wolfram. He is an 
associate professor of English at N.C. State 
University. 


Dennis R. Sills 06 was named senior legislative 
assistant to U.S. Congressman G.K. Butterfield of 


North Carolina. He began working for the con- 
gressman as a staff assistant in 2010. 


Weston T. ljames 07 was named director of 
business operations for the College of Charleston 
athletics department. Previously, he served as athlet- 
ics fiscal coordinator at Syracuse University, where 
he oversaw the budgets for 15 NCAA sports and 


eight departments within athletics. 


Marriages & Commitments 

Patricia Kuo ‘05 to Andrew Yew on Sept. 7, 2013. 
Residence: Los Angeles...Emily P. Uhre ’05 to 
Thomas E. Robertson on Jan. 21, 2014. Residence: 
San Diego...Natalie A. Zervas ’05 to Alan Miles 
on May 18, 2013. Residence: Providence, R.I. 


Births & Adoptions 

Daphne Isabel to Emily Ann Crawford ’00 and 
Chad Cygan on Jan. 28, 2014...Caitlin Watts to 
William W. Dowd ’00 and Heather E. Watts 
‘01 on Aug, 18, 2013...Soren James to Rebecca 
C. LaFond '00 and Craig LaFond II on Jan. 3, 
2014...Luke Murphy to Christopher F. Ben- 
nett ‘01 and Sinead Murphy Bennett on Jan. 12, 
2013...Eleanor Patrick to Emily Crandall Har- 
lan 01 and Jeremy Harlan on Jan. 22, 2014... 
Samuel Bradford to Amanda Joy Waldron 01 
and John E. Waldron on Dec. 27, 2013...Katherine 
Marie to Nicholas J. Superina ’03 and 
Christina Doukeris Superina on Dec. 25, 2013... 
Lillian Daigh to Amanda Daigh Anderson ‘04 
and Matthew McNally on Dec. 23, 2013...Eden 
Sarah to Jessica Vodofsky Sigalow °04 and 
Ian Sigalow on Jan. 28, 2014...Constance Apolline 
to Virginie Alix Pouzet-Duzer Ph.D. 08 and 
Thomas Duzer on Feb. 9, 2014. 








When a construction worker found this tattered envelope during renovations in the West 





Campus Union, he uncovered a small piece of campus history. The letter, written in February 
1956 to Robert Young ’57, M.D. ’61 by his mother, relates routine news about the family’s 
new television set and in classic worried-mom style warns not “to go without a coat.” Young 
died in 2000, but the DAA tracked down his children and returned the letter to the family. 


To read the letter, go to today.duke.edu/alumni and search for “West Union letter.” 


BM Sth Reunion Aprit 17-19, 2015 
Marissa R. Gittelman Amuial 
10 was named an associate at 
Kluger, Kaplan, Silverman, Katzen 
& Levine. She will practice com- 
mercial litigation with the Miami- 
based firm. Previously, she worked 


as a summer associate at the law firm Jackson 
Lewis. 


Voris M. Tejada Jr. 10 joined Capehart 
Scatchard in Mt. Laurel, N.J. He will practice in the 
firm's commercial litigation department. At Duke, 
he was a member of the varsity wrestling team. 


Brandon S. Coleman J.D. ’11 was named leg- 
islative correspondent for U.S. Congressman G.K. 
Butterfield of North Carolina. He previously 
worked as a law clerk at The Banks Law Firm in 
Durham. 


Shara J. Coutourier M.B.A. 11 was named a 
consumer markets associate at Heidrick & Struggles 
consulting firm in Atlanta. Previously, she was a 
strategy and organization associate at Booz Allen 
Hamilton. 


Tiffany M. Poole °13 joined Ackerman Mc- 
Queen as a communications specialist based in 
Oklahoma City. Previously, she worked as a jour- 
nalist and contributing entertainment and features 


writer for The Oklahoman. 


Marriages & Commitments 

Marissa R. Gittelman 710 to Shawn Amuial on 
Sept. 1, 2013. Residence: Miami...Molly S. 
Drum M.S.N. ’13 to Jeffrey Stewart on June 1, 
2013. Residence: Rural Hall, N.C. 


Births & Adoptions 
Quinn Patrick to Patrick J. Gleason M.B.A. 
"12 and Kelly Gribbin Gleason on Jan. 12, 2014. 


INMEMORIAM 


Evelyn Van Sciver Wherrett °40 of Green- 
brae, Calif., on Nov. 13, 2013. She is survived by 
three granddaughters, including Rebecca A. 
Roberson Turett 98 and Sarah Roberson 
Hanlon 02. 


Thomas W. Cowdrick ’41 of Myrtle Beach, 
S.C., on Dec. 31, 2013. He was an All-American 
soccer player while at Duke. During World War II, 
he served as a captain in the Marine Corps in the 
Pacific theater. He then worked for U.S. Gypsum 


Co. for 35 years. Survivors include his wife, Davina; 


two daughters, including Cheryl Cowdrick 
Prather ’70; three grandchildren; and three great- 
granddaughters. 


Robert H. Hutchinson HS °41 of San Antonio, 
on Nov. 20, 2013. Survivors include his wife, Louise. 


Shelba G. Pew A.M. ’41 of Huntington, W.Va., 
on Noy. 7, 2013. During World War II, she served 
as a lieutenant commander in the Navy WAVES 
(Women Accepted for Volunteer Emergency Serv- 
ice). After the war, she returned to West Virginia to 
teach science in the public-school system. She was 
passionate about education and helped to fund 
many scholarships and research projects. In 2010, 
she received the Marshall University Alumni Asso- 
ciation Distinguished Service Award. Survivors in- 
clude three cousins. 


Robert L. Schwarz ’41 of Allentown, Pa., on 
Noy. 23, 2013. He served as an Army medic in the 
Battle of the Bulge during World War II. Upon re- 
turning to the U.S., he worked at Lederle Laborato- 
ries, later establishing his own medical supply 
company in Easton, Pa. At age 58, he became an 
investment adviser for various firms. Survivors in- 
clude two daughters, five grandchildren, and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


John J. Powell M.Div. 42 of Mill Spring, 
N.C., on Dec. 24, 2013. The son of a minister, he 
served as a pastor for 76 years in the Western 
North Carolina Conference of the United 
Methodist Church, including as senior pastor in 
Alexander United Methodist Church in Forest 
City, N.C., for 26 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Anne; a son; a daughter; three stepchildren; a 
sister; two grandchildren; five great-grandchildren; 


two step-grandchildren; and two step-great-grand- 
children. 


Sarah C. Dabney Scott ’42 of Richmond, Va., 
on Dec. 24, 2013. Through her work with the Jun- 
ior League of Richmond, she became involved with 
the Richmond Public Library, and she helped estab- 
lish the first branch library, the first book mobile, 
and The Friends of the Library. She also served on 
the Richmond Public Library Board for 10 years. 
She is survived by two daughters, a son, four grand- 
children, and three great-grandchildren. 


Sally R. Osborne Talcott 42 of Ponte Vedra 
Beach, Fla., on Nov. 13, 2013. After receiving de- 
grees from Duke and the University of Florida, she 
returned to her hometown of Jacksonville, Fla., to 
become an educator. She worked as a teacher and 
principal at John N.C. Stockton School. She is sur- 
vived by a daughter, a son, three grandchildren, and 
three great-grandchildren. 


William W. Thompson ’42, B.S.M.’47, M.D. 
’47, HS °49 of Fort Walton Beach, Fla., on Dec. 2, 
2013. He served in the Army Medical Corps and as 
chief of pediatrics at the Army service school at Fort 
Sam Houston in San Antonio. After practicing pe- 
diatrics for two years in Radford, Va., he moved his 
practice to Fort Walton Beach in 1957. He later be- 
came board certified in allergies. The team physi- 
cian for local schools, he also served as mayor of 
Fort Walton Beach for two years. He was active in 
numerous medical associations, chairing the Florida 
Medical Association for three years. He is survived 
by his wife, Melba; five daughters; a son; a sister; 11 
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grandchildren; five great-grandchildren; and a 
great-great-grandson. 


John M. Topham Jr. ’42 of Westhampton, 
N.Y., on Dec. 25, 2013. In addition to working as a 
construction engineer and consultant, he was a col- 
lector of antique Bedouin artifacts, which appeared 
in museums across the U.S. He is survived by a son, 
five daughters, two sisters, eight grandchildren, and 
six great-grandchildren. 


James A. Borbely 43 of New Brunswick, N.J., 
on Jan. 28, 2014. He served as a lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps during World War II. He was a 
board member of the Raritan Valley Savings & 
Loan and the New Brunswick Board of Education. 
He is survived by his wife, Marie; 10 children, in- 
cluding Julia A. Borbely-Brown 70; 23 
grandchildren; and 18 great-grandchildren. 


William T. Medlin Jr. B.D. °43 of Winston- 
Salem, on Dec. 24, 2013. He served many churches 
in the Western North Carolina Conference of the 
United Methodist Church and was the conference 
secretary for seven years. He retired after 40 years, 
then served an additional 20 years in various 
churches. He is survived by two sons, six grandchil- 
dren, and three great-grandchildren. 


Henrietta Sawilosky Brandt 44 of Durham, 
on Jan. 4, 2014. She worked as an administrative 
assistant to the chair of the botany department at 
UNC-CH and was an active member of her syna- 
gogue, where she was involved in Sunday school, 
among other activities. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Murray D. Brandt 44; a daughter; a son; 
two grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


James R. Brigham 744 of Hilton Head Island, 
S.C., on Dec. 21, 2013. He was the third genera- 
tion of his family to lead Diagraph, a company that 
invented the stencil-cutting machine in 1893. He 
cofounded the Southern Illinois University Founda- 
tion and served as its first chair for 14 years. He was 
also a director of the Illinois Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Commerce Bank and Distribix Corp. (St. 
Louis), and Hayes Fair Acres. He is survived by his 
wife, Mary; two daughters; a son, James R. 
Brigham Jr. ’67; a half-sister; three grandchil- 
dren, including James W. Holland Brigham 
09, M.M. °10; and five great-grandchildren. 


Dorothy Watkins Collins °44 of Lakeland, 
Fla., on Jan. 7, 2014. She served as a deacon at First 
Presbyterian Church in Lakeland and as president 
of the Junior League. She is survived by four chil- 
dren, including Linda W. Collins Hankins ’71; 
six grandchildren, including Ryann McAllister 
Kennedy 96; and four great-grandchildren. 


William Allan Perkins Jr. ’44 of Deltaville, Va., 
on Jan. 10, 2014. He served as a lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps and later practiced law with McGuire 
Woods in Charlottesville, where he was a partner 
until he retired in 1987. He served as president of 
the Virginia Trial Lawyers Association, the Confer- 
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2015 TRAVEL DESTINATIONS 








Panama to Costa Rica, Living in Provence, Apr. 4-May 3 
Mar. 6-14 European Costal Civilizations, Apr. 23-May 1 
% Baja, Mar. 7-14 Amalfi Coast, Apr. 28-May 6 
z Cuba, Mar. 28-Apr. 4 Turkey, May 1-10 
E New Orleans-Service & Culture, Northern Spain & Portugal, May 1-17 
@) Apr. 30-May 3 Rivieras & Islands of the Mediterranean, May 8-16 
Columbia & Snake River, Celtic Lands, May 20-29 
Oct. 27-Nov. 2 Greece, May 20-30 


Adriatic Sea, June 15-23 

Black Sea, June 19-27 

Swiss Alps & Italian Lakes, June 19-28 
Great Journey Europe, June 26-July 5 
Ireland, July 12-24 

Russia, July 18-28 

Iceland, July 28-Aug. 7 

French Countryside, Aug. 31-Sept. 14 
Oxford, Sept. 6-19 

Italian Riviera, Sept. 26-Oct. 4 

Living in Madrid, Sept. 27-Oct. 26 
Greece & Turkey, Sept. 28-Oct. 6 

Elbe River to Berlin, Oct. 1-11 

Paris Immersion, Oct. 11-22 

Living in Florence, Oct. 16-Nov. 14 
Coastal Iberia, Oct. 23-31 





Galapagos, June 19-28 
Peru, Aug. 10-20 





Sri Lanka, Feb. 11-25 

Indochina, Feb. 27-Mar. 15 

China & Tibet, Oct. 1-16 

Eastern & Orient Express, Oct. 30-Nov. 11 





Israel, Mar. 3-14 

South Africa, May 19-30 
Madagascar, July 11-25 

Kenya & Tanzania, Sept. 30-Oct. 15 





Australia & New Zealand, 
Oct. 28-Nov. 18 





Antarctica, Jan. 26-Feb. 8 


Email us at travel@daa.duke.edu with a list of the trips that interest you. 
We will send you more information and add you to the mailing list. 
Or call us at 1-800-FOR-DUKE. 





ence of Bar Executives, and the Charlottesville Albe- 
marle Bar Association. He is survived by his wife, 
Elizabeth; three sons; and four grandchildren. 


George E. Prince M.D. '44 of Wilmington, 
N.C., on Nov. 27, 2013. He served as a major in the 
Air Force and as chief of pediatrics at the Mitchel 
Air Force Hospital in New York. He practiced medi- 
cine for 51 years in Gastonia, N.C., first in pedi- 
atrics and later in public health, publishing more 
than 20 medical articles throughout his career. 
Among his leadership roles, he was a president for 
both the N.C. chapter of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics and the N.C. Pediatric Society. He served 
as chief of staff at Gaston Memorial and Garrison 
hospitals and as director of the AIDS Council for 
Gaston County. He received the W.L. Balthis Award 
from the Heart Association and the Outstanding 
Physicians Award from the N.C. Public Health As- 
sociation. He was also chair of Carolina State Bank 
and later served on the board of directors for South- 
ern National Bank. Survivors include his wife, Mil- 
lie; four daughters; three sisters, including Rosalie 
E. Prince Gates °49, A.M. 61, Ph.D. ’65 and 
Alice Prince Osteen °59 and her husband Ed- 
ward P. Osteen ’60; a brother; two granddaugh- 
ters; four great-grandchildren; a nephew, E. Powell 
Osteen Jr. 82, M.Div. °85, and his wife, Mary L. 
Eure Osteen 85; and a niece, Karen H. Gates 
Kettler '86. 


Otho B. Ross Jr. M.D. °44 of Charlotte, on 
Noy. 18, 2013. He served in the Air Force during 
the Korean War and was chief of medicine at a mili- 
tary hospital in London. He practiced medicine 
with his father in private practice for 25 years and 
then independently until 1985. He cared for elderly 
patients and served as medical director of two nurs- 
ing homes. He is survived by his wife, Dorothy; 
three sons, including Otho B. Ross III B.S.E. 
74; a daughter; and three grandchildren. 


Edward L. Jones °45, M.D. °55 of Thomasville, 
N.C., on Dec. 26, 2013. He served in the Navy 
during World War I] and was a general practitioner 
in Thomasville from 1957 to 1980. He is survived 
by his wife, Anne, and two sisters. 


Annajean Walker Roberts °45 of Atlanta, on 
Oct. 28, 2013. She volunteered with various local 
organizations, including the Atlanta Choral Guild 
and the League of Women Voters. She is survived 
by her husband, Graham; a daughter; two sons; and 
three grandchildren. 


Edith Kaiser Winter B.S.N. ’45 of Atlanta, on 
Dec. 26, 2013. She spent her career in nursing and 
retired from Atlanta Medical Center. She is survived 
by two sons, including Frank Winter M.B.A. 
96; three daughters; two sisters; 11 grandchildren; 
two great-grandchildren; and a nephew, George 
Taylor B.S.E. ’78. 


Robert J. Bull B.D. ’46 of Madison, N.J., on 


Aug. 31, 2013. He was professor emeritus at Drew 
University, where he taught for 37 years in the uni- 
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versity’s theological school. In addition, he was an 
archaeologist renowned for his work in the Middle 
East, and he served as director of the Drew Univer- 
sity Institute for Archaeological Research. He was 
instrumental in attracting to Drew a gift of Nesto- 
rian Crosses, the second-largest collection of crosses 
in the world. He oversaw 25 seasons of archaeologi- 
cal field work by the Joint Expedition to Caesarea 
Maritima in Israel and published more than 30 
scholarly articles on topics relating to both archaeol- 
ogy and theology. Survivors include his wife, Vi- 
vian, and two sons. 


Paul B. Thomas B.S.E.E. ’46 of East Walpole, 
Mass., on Oct. 19, 2012. He graduated from the 
Naval Post Graduate School and served in the Navy 
during World War II and the Korean War, retiring 
as a lieutenant commander. Upon his return to 
civilian life, he worked for Kaye Instruments, retir- 
ing as a vice president. Survivors include a son, a 
daughter, and five grandchildren. 


William W. “Woody” Anderson Sr. ’47 of 
Chester, Va., on Dec. 13, 2013. He served in the 
Navy for 25 years, attaining the rank of lieutenant 
commander. After retiring from military service, he 
started his own business, a tax accounting firm in 
Chester. Survivors include a son and a grand- 


daughter. 


James H. Corrigan Jr. B.S.M.E. ’47 of Win- 
ston-Salem, on Jan. 6, 2014. He served in air intelli- 
gence for the Navy Air Corps before attending Duke, 
where he played lacrosse and tennis. He joined RJR 
Archer in 1967, becoming president of RJR Archer 
and RJR Foods. Later, with Mebane Packaging Co., 
he became president and board chair before retiring 
in 1997. He maintained a connection with Duke, 
serving as chair of the Pratt School of Engineering's 
board of visitors and receiving the school’s Distin- 
guished Alumni Award. He also served on the advi- 
sory board of the Fuqua School of Business. He is 
survived by his wife, Barbara; two sons, including 
James H. Corrigan III °80; a daughter; three 
brothers; two sisters; and eight grandchildren, in- 
cluding Keenan J. Corrigan ‘11. 


Jayne E. Becker Dale °47 of Dallas, on Jan. 8, 
2014. She spent part of her college education at the 
University of Havana, becoming fluent in Spanish. 
She later became a flight attendant for American 
Airlines, flying primarily to Mexico City. A found- 
ing member of the Preston Hollow Presbyterian 
Church, she was a volunteer at Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal. She is survived by two sons; a daughter; eight 
grandchildren; and a great-grandson, John 
Robert Dale ‘07. 


Betsy C. Holt Jennings 47 of Rockville, Md., 
on Dec. 27, 2013. She and her husband, Thomas, 
lived in Indonesia and later Venezuela, where she 
taught English literature and was the high-school 
principal at Academia La Castellana. After relocat- 
ing to Rockville, she became a substitute teacher 
and worked for the American Speech-Language 
Hearing Foundation. Survivors include two daugh- 


ters; a son; a brother; a granddaughter; and a 
nephew, George M. Holt ’75. 


Harry J. Love 47 of Myrtle Beach, S.C., on Dec. 
26, 2013. He served in the Army during World War 
I] and later earned two law degrees from Union 
University’s Albany Law School. He was also an 
artist, and his pieces were displayed along the Grand 
Strand in South Carolina. Survivors include his wife, 
Sylvia, and many nieces and nephews. 


Hilda Pope Willett A.M. ’47, Ph.D. ’49 of 
Raleigh, on Nov. 12, 2013. She received the univer- 
sity’s first Ph.D. in microbiology before becoming a 
professor of microbiology at Duke in 1964. A re- 
searcher in the field of tuberculosis, she remained at 
Duke until her retirement in 1999. She became di- 
rector of graduate studies in the department of mi- 
crobiology and immunology in 1971 and served as 
Duke's course director of the microbiology courses 
for medical students. In addition, she edited multi- 
ple editions of Zinsser Microbiology, the main text- 
book resource for medical and graduate students. 
She is survived by a daughter, Grace A. Willett 
Rose M.D. ’83; ason, Ralph P. Willett M.D. 
’85; and five grandchildren. 


William Casper Holroyd Jr. ’48 of Raleigh, 
on Dec. 21, 2013. He led a career with the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. and later founded the 
Holroyd Agency. In 1965, he was elected to the 
Raleigh school board and eventually served as board 
chair, helping to guide the school system through 
desegregation. He led the historic merger of the 
school system in 1976. Following his tenure on the 
school board, he served four terms in the N.C. 
House of Representatives, where he introduced a 
seat-belt bill that became state law. He was a charter 
member of the Iron Dukes and was inducted into 
the Raleigh Hall of Fame in 2008. He ran in several 
marathons and in 1996 was one of the torch carri- 
ers for the Olympic Games in Atlanta. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mary; four daughters, including 
Ruth Kaye Holroyd Mulkeen ’79 and Claire 
E. Mayesky Holroyd 94; five grandchildren, 
including Thomas S. Youngblood (6; and 
two great-grandchildren. 


George J. Race HS 48, HS °53 of Dallas, on 
Dec. 17, 2013. After serving in the Army in World 
War II, he joined the Air Force and served in the 
Korean War as a flight surgeon for three years. Fol- 
lowing military service and residency, he joined the 
faculty of Harvard Medical School and attended at 
the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. In 1959, he be- 
came chief of pathology at Baylor University Med- 
ical Center, a position he held for nearly 30 years. 
He wrote a book, Laboratory Medicine, and pub- 
lished more than 160 medical articles. Chair of the 
Baylor Research Foundation, he founded the jour- 
nal BUMC Proceedings and received the Distin- 
guished Achievement Award from Baylor. He was 
also founding member and the first dean of the A. 
Webb Roberts Center for Continuing Education. 
He retired from the University of Texas Southwest- 
ern Medical Center at Dallas as professor emeritus 


Hilda Pope Willett A.M. ’47, Ph.D. °49 


earned the first Ph.D. in microbiology at Duke. 


of pathology in 1994. Survivors include three sons, as a physician. He is survived by his wife, Frances Navy Reserve, and in 1951, he began a 40-year ca- 
a daughter, and many grandchildren and great- Garrison Craddock B.H.S. ’77; two sons; two reer with Equitable Life Assurance Society, now 
grandchildren. daughters; and four grandchildren. AXA Equitable. He eventually served as vice chair 
of the board and director of the group and as pres- 
Mary Jane Hough Hassell ’49 of Charleston, William T. Freeman °50 of Naples, Fla., on ident and CEO of the Equitable Investment Corp. 
S.C., on Jan. 8, 2014. She earned a master’s degree Sept. 19, 2013. Survivors include a brother. A descendant of the founding family of Duke 
from The Citadel and had a career as a teacher at University, he served as a trustee of the university 
Ashley Hall, an all-girls school in Charleston. She Benjamin D. Holloway °50 of Miami, on Dec. _ for several decades. He is survived by his wife, 
was an active member of First (Scots) Presbyterian 29, 2013. He served as a naval aviator for the Rita; three daughters; and two sons. 


Church in Charleston and volunteered for the 
Charleston Museum and the county parks system. 
She is survived by her husband, T. Fleetwood 
Hassell '49; six daughters, including Rebecca 
A. Hassell ’75 and Jane M. Hassell 82; and 
five grandchildren. 





Frances D. Moncure B.S.N. 49, R.N. ’49 of 
Houston, on Dec. 31, 2013. She earned master’s 
degrees from the University of Minnesota and 
Case-Western Reserve and in 1972 received a doc- 
torate in clinical psychology from Kent State Uni- Vi 

versity. She spent the remainder of her career 

working at the University of Texas School of Nurs- 

ing in Houston, retiring in 1991. For her church's 

AIDS Care Team, she provided skilled nursing and DH EO UMS SRE Ae 

emotional support to AIDS patients in the com- Pa SH iL urtiey SHOTS 

munity, and she developed a nutritional supple- 

ment to help sustain them. Survivors include 

several nieces and nephews. 

Guy W. Senter °49 of Raleigh, on Jan. 4, 2014. BREATHTAKING LANDSCAPES, INDOORS OR OUT. 
After being recruited by Duke to play football, he 

interrupted his education to serve in the Army in 

the Philippines during World War II. He then 

spent 25 years working as a special agent for the 

IRS. He is survived by his wife, Hellon; two daugh- 

ters; a son; and five grandchildren. 


Hugh L. Stone Jr. B.S.C.E. ’49 of Raleigh, on 
Noy. 15, 2013. He served in the Navy during 
World War II and was a longtime businessman in 
Wake County. He was also a member of Edenton 
Street United Methodist Church for more than 70 
years. He is survived by his wife, Sue Crutch- 
field Stone ’51; two sons; two sisters, May S. 
Stone Mace ’52 and Sarah E. Stone 58; a 
brother; and a granddaughter. 


Lois D. Hutchinson Vick °49, M.A.T. 55 of 
Durham, on Dec. 18, 2013. She was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi while at 
Duke and continued graduate studies in English 
at the University of Mississippi. In her career as 
an educator, she taught the first classes for the 
gifted at Durham High School and designed and 
taught the first Advanced Placement English 
courses at Durham Academy. She was a lecturer in 
English at Duke, and she taught composition and 
literature, beginning and advanced writing, and 
literature courses in Duke’s continuing education 


department. : 
John G. Craddock Jr. 50, M.D. 54 of ie Kor 
Burlington, N.C., on Jan. 12, 2014. He served as a © HOTELS* oad 


radioman aboard the USS John R. Craig during 
World War II and spent the remainder of his career 
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upper respiratory virus, in the 1950s. 


Charles D. Williams Jr. M.D. ’50, HS °51 of 
Matthews, N.C., on Jan. 9, 2014. He served as a 
captain in the Air Force Medical Corps and was sta- 
tioned at Sheppard Air Force Base in Texas, where 
he was chief of the infectious- and pulmonary-dis- 
eases service and polio unit. While there, he and his 
colleagues discovered the highly infectious epidemic 
Ardmore disease. He served as chief of the depart- 
ments of medicine at Presbyterian and Mercy hos- 
pitals and, in 1987, became the medical director of 
the employee-student health department and the 
company care program at Presbyterian Hospital in 
Charlotte. He also served as president of the North 
Carolina Thoracic Society, the Metrolina Lung As- 
sociation, and the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Heart 
Association. He is survived by three sons, a daugh- 
ter, and eight grandchildren. 


John C. Buchanan III 51 of Columbia, S.C., 
on Jan. 5, 2014. He served in the Air Force prior 
to attending Duke. He was a charter member of 
the St. Andrew’s Society of the City of Columbia 
and served on the vestry of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church. He is survived by his wife, Margaret; two 
sons; a sister; and five grandchildren. 


Ainslie Palmer Toole °51 of Spokane, Wash., 
on Noy. 9, 2013. An active member of the 
Spokane community, she served on the board of 
the Spokane Opera, taught yoga at the Spokane 
Club and Gonzaga University, and was involved 
with the Junior League and Salvation Army. She is 
survived by a daughter, a sister, four grandchil- 
dren, and five great-grandchildren. 


Helen Sherrill Gustafson M.R.E. ’52 of Laur- 
inburg, N.C., on Dec. 24, 2013. She taught at Flora 
Macdonald College and St. Andrews College and 
served as an adjunct professor at UNC-Charlotte 
and East Carolina University. She was appointed by 
Governor Jim Hunt to direct the Governor's School 
East at St. Andrews, and she started the gifted pro- 
gram for Scotland County, the first program of its 
kind in the state. She is survived by a son, a daugh- 
ter, a sister, and two grandchildren. 


Ann Price Hamm ’52 of Gladwyne, Pa., on 
Dec. 28, 2013. She spent her career working at 
the Child Study Institute at Bryn Mawr College 
and the Lower Merion School District. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Henry; a son; a daughter; 
and three grandchildren. 


Horace S. Kent 52, M.D. ’56 of Mesa, Ariz., 
on Dec. 23, 2013. A captain in the Air Force, he 
was stationed at Lackland Air Force Base in San 
Antonio, where he directed the endocrinology 
department until 1962. He later joined Casa 
Blanca Clinic in Mesa, retiring as medical 
director in 1998. He is survived by his wife, 
Sandy; two daughters; a son; two stepchildren; 
two sisters; and numerous grandchildren and 


step-grandchildren. 


Constance Castle Plice 52 of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., on Oct. 28, 2013. After graduating from 


Duke, she worked as an elementary-school teacher 
in North Carolina for several years before return- 
ing to Michigan. She taught elementary school in 
Ann Arbor until her retirement in the late 1990s, 
when she became a founding member of the Sun- 
ward Cohousing community in Ann Arbor. She is 
survived by a son and a daughter. 


Mary “Mac” Christian Rogers °52 of 
Durham, on Jan. 1, 2014. She worked at Home 
Security Life Insurance Co. before moving to 
Mexico City in 1964. After returning to Durham, 
she began working at Montaldo’s as a wedding co- 
ordinator, retiring in 1992 as the assistant man- 
ager. She was a strong supporter of the Caring 
House and was named honorary chair of the 2004 
Caring House Gala, along with her husband. She 
is survived by her husband, William; two 

sons; seven grandchildren; and a great-grand- 


daughter. 


Mary Spring Wilson PT. Cert. 52 of Severna 
Park, Md., on Noy. 13, 2013. She worked as a 
physical therapist with the Washington Redskins 
in Arlington, Va., and at the University of Mary- 
land Hospital in Baltimore, and she taught at the 
University of Maryland School of Medicine. She 
was one of the few women qualified to teach sail- 
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discovered Ardmore disease, a highly infectious 


ing to the Naval Academy Midshipmen and the 
Naval Academy sailing squadron. She is survived 
by her husband, Edward; four sons; a brother; a 
sister; and six grandchildren. 


Robert D. Britt Jr. 53 of Daytona Beach, Fla., 
on Jan. 8, 2014. A Navy veteran, he worked for 
DuPont for 32 years as an analytical chemist. He 
was president of the Signal Mountain Lions Club 
and chair of the Hamilton County Air Pollution 
Control Board. He is survived by his wife, Mar- 
ceil; three daughters; a son; 15 grandchildren; and 
seven great-grandchildren. 


Emily Trapnell Manning A.M. 53 of 
Asheville, N.C., on Jan. 1, 2014. She lived in 
Peru, Argentina, Brazil, Scotland, Switzerland, and 
Illinois before retiring to Asheville. Survivors in- 
clude two daughters and a sister. 


Monroe D. Rist ’53 of Ardmore, Okla., on Dec. 
20, 2013. He earned his private and commercial 
pilot licenses at an early age. An Air Force pilot for 
20 years, he served in both Korea and Vietnam and 
became a chief standardization and evaluation pilot. 
In retirement, he served on the board of directors 
for his local Kiwanis club and volunteered at Mercy 
Hospital. He is survived by three daughters. 
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Marilyn Lewis Renfield ’61 was the 


sole woman to graduate from Duke in 1961 
with a premed major. 


Alexander J. Sajo °53 of Junction City, Kan., 
on Jan. 9, 2014. As a second lieutenant in the 
Army, he was stationed around the globe, including 
in Japan, West Germany, and Turkey. He also 
served in Korea, Iran, and Vietnam. Later, he com- 
pleted a master’s degree in public administration at 
George Washington University and helped to 
change Kansas law to make military retirement pay 
untaxed. Survivors include his wife, Jane L. 
Schrider Sajo ’51; two sons; a daughter, Eliza- 
beth L. Sajo '75; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Robert S. Tinsley Sr. 53 of Titusville, Fla., on 
Noy. 25, 2013. He had a career in the Navy as an 
aircraft-carrier pilot, retiring from the Navy Reserve 
in 1975 as a lieutenant commander. He was then a 
pilot for United Airlines until 1992. He is survived 
by two daughters, a son, and four grandchildren. 


Paul E. Hill M.D. °54 of Flat Rock, N.C., on 
Dec. 24, 2013. He served as a navigator for the 
Army Air Corps during World War II. He was a 
physician for 50 years, practicing family medicine 
in his hometown of Murphy, N.C., and internal 
medicine in Hendersonville, N.C. He is survived by 
his wife, Vera; a son; a daughter; four grandchil- 
dren; and a great-grandson. 


Lawrence Michaels °54 of Lihue, Hawaii, on 
Dec. 19, 2013. 


Henry A. Yancey Jr. 54, B.S.M. 57, M.D. °57 
of Richmond, Va., on Oct. 1, 2013. He served 
eight years as an Army doctor, stationed in Heidel- 
berg, Germany, and Okinawa, Japan. His civilian 
medical career began in 1968 when he joined the 
Richmond Orthopedic Clinic. He tended to pa- 
tients at a number of different area hospitals before 
being named chief of orthopedics at Richmond 
Memorial Hospital. He is survived by his wife, 
Cheryl; three daughters; two sons; and six grand- 


children. 


J. Floyd Rollins Jr. 55 of Winston-Salem, on 
Noy. 26, 2013. After graduating, he joined his fa- 
ther as owner of Rollins Supply in Greensboro. He 
also served as an usher and sacristan at Home 
Moravian Church. Survivors include four children. 


Thomas A. Stokes Jr. M.D. ’55 of Durham, 
on Noy. 15, 2013. He served in the Philippines 
during World War II as a member of the Army Air 
Forces. He completed his medical residency in ob- 
stetric gynecology at Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal and later served as an assistant attending 
physician in Duke's obstetrics and gynecology de- 
partment. Between his stints at Watts Hospital, 
Durham Regional Hospital, and private practice, 
his medical career totaled 35 years. Survivors in- 
clude two daughters; a son; a brother, William A. 
Stokes B.S.C_E. 53; a nephew, William A. 
Stokes Jr. 78, M.B.A. 84; a niece, Mollie A. 
Stokes Maready ’80; and seven grandchildren. 


Alexander L. Cann 56 of Savannah, Ga., on 
Dec. 27, 2013. He played on the freshman baseball 
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team at Duke and then transferred to the University 
of Georgia, later earning a law degree. Active in the 
securities industry since 1967, he was a vice presi- 
dent of Citi Group/Smith Barney. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Bar Association and the State 
Bar Association of Georgia. He is survived by his 
wife, Virginia; two daughters, including Harriet 
M. Cann Connolly °83; a son; and two grand- 
children. 


Joseph W. Kurad °56, HS °62 of Hickory, 
N.C., on Dec. 31, 2013. He served in the Air Force 
as a base surgeon for two years. After his residency, 
he established Viewmont Urology Clinic in Hick- 
ory, serving as the program's president for 30 years. 
He worked with hospitals and educational institu- 
tions to create subacute facilities and services for 
seniors in 11 states and served as an adjunct profes- 
sor at Lenoir-Rhyne University’s Charles Snipes 
School of Business. He is survived by his wife, 
Martha Trotter Kurad M.A.T. 62; two daugh- 
ters, including Suzanne Kurad McLemore 
‘93; a son, Stephen Ward Kurad 791; and eight 
grandchildren. 


William A. Pena °56 of Palm Beach Gardens, 
Fla., on July 28, 2013. Survivors include his wife, 
Barbara; and a daughter, Elizabeth A. Pena ’92, 
A.M. 93. 


Walter R. “Bob” Fallaw Jr. 57 of Chester- 
town, Md., on Dec. 13, 2013. He began his 
teaching career in 1960 at UNC, as a lecturer of 
history and later as an assistant professor of Amer- 
ican history. A decade later, he became director of 
the American studies program and associate pro- 
fessor in the history department at Washington 
College in Chestertown. He served as department 
chair from 1988 to 2002, and in 2005, he received 
the college's Alumni Association Award for Distin- 
guished Teaching. Survivors include his wife, Mar- 
garet; four sons; and several grandchildren. 


Richard G. Ulrich °57 of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
on Dec. 3, 2013. A captain in the Air Force Audi- 
tor General Far East division during the Korean 
War, he then worked for PricewaterhouseCoopers 
as an accountant, later becoming a partner in his 
own firm, McKelvey, Ulrich & Gassner. The 
group merged with another firm in 1993, and he 
worked as a shareholder and served clients for the 
rest of his career. He is survived by his wife, 
Shawn; four sons; a daughter; a brother; and five 


grandchildren. 


James W. Vaughan B.S.E.E. ’57 of Alexandria, 
Va., on Dec. 4, 2013. He is survived by his wife, 
Frances E. Smith Vaughan °57; two sons, in- 
cluding Kevin S. Vaughan 86; and two grand- 
children. 


Lois K. Ingram Unterborn °58 of Green Val- 
ley, Ariz., on Oct. 25, 2013. She graduated from 

Purdue University and taught French and Spanish 
at Rockville High School in Vernon, Conn. Later, 
she started her own business, selling packaging in 


New England. She was a director of the Rockville 
Public Library. She is survived by her husband, 
David; a son; a daughter; a sister; and four grand- 
children. 


Julian M. Culp °59 of Charlotte, on Jan. 8, 2014. 
He is survived by his wife, Patricia Broadway 
Culp B.S.N. °59; a daughter; a brother; two 
stepchildren; and four grandchildren. 


George C. Hudson Jr. 59, A.M. ’61 of Hub- 
bardsville, N.Y., on Nov. 16, 2013. He was profes- 
sor emeritus of English at Colgate University, 
where he began teaching in 1969. At Colgate, he 
chaired the English department, directed Asian 
studies, and acted as university marshal. He also 
led study-abroad programs to Kyoto, Japan, and 
London, and he guided Smithsonian trips through 
the Swiss and Italian Alps. He received Colgate’s 
Alumni Distinguished Teaching Award in 1999. 
He is survived by his wife, Chikako Ikeguchi; a 
son; and a sister. 


Rosalie Weatherford LeFontaine B.S.N. 
59 of South Boston, Va., on Jan. 10, 2014. As a 
nurse she worked at several hospitals, including 
Duke University Hospital, South Boston Hospital, 
and Ochsner Baptist Hospital in New Orleans. 
While serving as a missionary in Paraguay, she 
helped establish the School of Nursing at the Uni- 
versity of Paraguay. She also taught nursing at sev- 
eral universities and colleges. Survivors include a 
sister and two nephews. 


Barbara R. Tyler 59 of Miami, on Dec. 20, 
2013. She was elected to Phi Beta Kappa and grad- 
uated magna cum laude. She taught in Dade 
County schools and later moved to Gainesville, 
Fla., where she ran an advertising agency. Survivors 
include her partner, Sally Cameron; a nephew; and 
a niece. 


Elizabeth P. Murdoch Kaufman ‘60 of 
Oakland, Calif., on Nov. 28, 2013. 


Betty Jo Harrell Linton Cert. 60 of Win- 
ston-Salem, on Dec. 22, 2013. She taught physical 
education at Converse College in Spartanburg, 
S.C., for four years before receiving a degree in 
physical therapy from Duke. She worked for 
North Carolina Baptist Hospital for 10 years, be- 
coming head of the physical therapy department. 
Later, she joined a private practice in Winston- 
Salem. She is survived by her husband, Eugene; 
three stepchildren; six grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Robert W. Pabst ’60 of Townsend, Tenn., on 
Dec. 2, 2013. A member of Duke’s baseball and 
swimming/diving teams, he was also in the 
NROTC and served in the Marine Corps and Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve from 1960 to 1966. His civilian 
career was spent in sales and sales management, 
working for companies such as Bekins Van Lines, 
Polaroid Corp., and Hallmark Cards. He eventually 
operated his own recruiting agency for sales con- 
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James L. Vincent B.S.M.E. ’61 led the biotechnology 


company Biogen Idec., which developed a leading drug for 


multiple sclerosis called Avonex. 


sultants in Palm City, Fla. He is survived by his 
wife, Donna; a daughter; a son; a brother; and two 
grandchildren. 


Orville H. Ripley Jr. B.D. '60 of Ellijay, Ga., on 
Oct. 31, 2013. He was a World War II veteran who 
served with the Coast Guard. After attending 
Duke, he served as a United Methodist minister in 
the Florida Conference for more than 50 years. 
Survivors include his wife, Ruth; five children; and 
many grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 


John C. Stuart Jr. M.S. 60 of Greensboro, on 
Jan. 15, 2014. He worked for more than 40 years 
for the Bell System. After retiring from Lucent 
Technologies in Greensboro, he worked for a start- 
up computer company in Kazakhstan and later as a 
developer for the Fanta City International Shop- 
ping Center in Greensboro, He was a member of 
the Greensboro Kiwanis Club and an expert ham- 
radio operator. He is survived by his wife, Sara; 
two daughters; a son; a brother; and six grandsons. 


Jack D. Lawrie Ed.D. ’61 of Tyrone, Pa., on 
Nov. 1, 2013. He served in the Marine Corps dur- 
ing the Korean War before pursuing a career in ed- 
ucation. He worked as an elementary-school 
teacher and later as a school principal and as a 
school district superintendent. After briefly serving 
as an adjunct lecturer at the University of Virginia, 
he became a professor and dean at the University 
of Tennessee—Chattanooga. Survivors include his 
wife, Irene. 


Liow-Min Leu M.S. ’61 of Morris Plains, N.J., 
on Dec. 2, 2013. He emigrated to Duke from Tai- 
wan and spent more than 50 years working as a 
civil engineer for several major companies. He also 
founded his own design and consulting company, 
Leu Inc. Survivors include his wife, Su-Su; two 
sons; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Karl J. Leupold B.S.C.E. 61 of Long Island, 
N.Y., on Dec. 9, 2013. A Marine Corps veteran, he 
was a town engineer and commissioner of public 
works for the town of Oyster Bay, N.Y. Survivors 
include his wife, Nancy; three daughters, Kristine 
E. Leupold Marino ’85, M.B.A. 89, Suzanne 
K. Leupold ’88, M.H.A. 90, and Doreen J. 
Leupold-Mitchell ’88; two sisters; and six 
grandchildren. 


W. Jack Martin M.Div. 61 of Hueytown, Ala., 
on June 12, 2013. He was a minister in the United 
Methodist Church. 


Sara E. Maultsby ‘61 of Chapel Hill, on Oct. 
27, 2013. She received a master’s degree in English 
from the University of San Francisco and a degree 
in French conversation from Université de Lau- 
sanne in Switzerland. She led several careers, includ- 
ing as a stewardess for Pan American World 
Airways, contributing editor and columnist for the 
San Diego Reader, and associate producing director 
and project director for L.A. Theatre Works. She 
was involved with the Artists in Prison program for 
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at-risk youth in Los Angeles, and she served as di- 
rector of cultural resources for Chatham County, 
N.C. She is survived by a son, five sisters, and a 
brother. 


Marilyn Lewis Renfield ’61 of McLean, Va., 
on Sept. 7, 2013. She was the only female to gradu- 
ate from Duke in 1961 with a major in premed, 
and that same year she became one of only two 
women admitted to the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine. She completed medical school 
at George Washington University at the top of her 
class, then served as GWU Hospital's director of 
nurseries, running the neonatal intensive care unit. 
Later, she started a private medical practice, special- 
izing in pediatrics and eventually psychiatry. She 
was also an adjunct clinical professor of medicine at 
GWU. She is survived by her husband, Mare 
Rosenblum, and a son. 


David M. Sanford ’61 of Memphis, Tenn., on 
Dec. 9, 2013. He practiced cardiology and internal 
medicine for more than 40 years in Memphis. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Caroline; a son; a daughter; 
and three granddaughters. 


Thomas S. Stupak Jr. 61 of Allentown, Pa., on 
Dec. 8, 2013. He served in the Army and had a ca- 
reer as a real-estate agent. Survivors include two 
sons, a daughter, three sisters, a brother, and seven 


grandchildren. 


James L. Vincent B.S.M_E. ’61 of Weston, 
Mass., on Dec. 4, 2013. After beginning his career 
with Bell Telephone, he moved to Texas Instru- 
ments in 1965 and became president of the com- 
pany’s operations in Asia. He worked as president 
of both Abbott Laboratories and Allied Signal and 
became CEO of Biogen Idec. Under his leadership, 
the biotechnology company restructured and de- 
veloped Ayonex, a leading drug for multiple sclero- 
sis. He was appointed to Duke’s board of trustees 
in 1994 and served on the boards of Alnylam Phar- 
maceuticals, the Biotechnology Industry Organiza- 
tion, and the Pharmaceutical Research 
Manufacturers of America. He is survived by a 
daughter, Aimee Vincent Jamison 91; a son, 
Christopher J. Vincent 95, M.B.A. 08; a 
son-in-law, Jeremiah S. Jamison ’93; and two 
grandchildren. 


George D. Cooper Ph.D. ’62 of Shepherds- 
town, W.Va., on Nov. 17, 2013. He was a psychol- 
ogist with the Maryland Division of Corrections. 


Herbert Hartmann ’62 of Lahaina, Hawaii, on 
Noy. 24, 2013. After graduating from Duke, he 
worked for IBM for more than 30 years, retiring as 
a top sales executive. In retirement, he served as an 
ocean ambassador with the Pacific Whale Founda- 
tion in Hawaii. He is survived by his wife, Carol; 
three sons; a sister; and nine grandchildren. 


Julianna Moss Little 62 of Taylors, S.C., on 
Dec. 5, 2013. She is survived by two sons, two 
brothers, and several grandchildren. 


David D. Traynham Jr. 62 of Pensacola, Fla., 
on Oct. 24, 2013. He served in the Navy aboard 
the USS Simon Lake and later as a Seabee during 
the Vietnam War. He founded Team TR Racing 
Works. Survivors include a daughter; a sister; two 
grandchildren; and his companion, Susan Walton. 


Francis E. Walker Jr. 62 of Durham, on Nov. 
15, 2013. He was a professor at the U.S. Naval 
Academy and Michigan State University, and he 
taught for 11 years at international schools in Ger- 
many, Singapore, Greece, and Turkey. He was a 
principal at I. Wingate Andrews High School in 
High Point from 1984 to 1988, and later taught at 
Jordan, Riverside, and Southern high schools in 
Durham. He is survived by a son, a daughter, a 
brother, and a grandson. 


Elizabeth Carpenter ’63 of Monrovia, Md., on 
Jan. 3, 2014. After earning a master of divinity de- 
gree from Harvard, she was ordained to the priest- 
hood in the Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts. 
She served several local parishes until she was called 
to St. Anne's Episcopal Church in Damascus, Md., 
where she served as rector until her retirement in 
2011. She is survived by a son, two sisters, and two 
grandsons. 


James T. Clemons Ph.D. ’63 of Port Clinton, 
Ohio, on Jan. 14, 2011. An ordained minister in 
the United Methodist Church, he served in the Bal- 
timore-Washington Conference for 33 years. He 
was a staff member at Hendrix College in Conway, 
Ark., and taught New Testament and Greek at Wes- 
ley Theological Seminary in Washington for 28 
years. Hendrix College awarded him an honorary 
doctor of divinity degree and named him Humani- 
tarian of the Year in 2005. A pioneer in suicide-pre- 
vention studies, he founded the Organization for 
Attempters and Survivors of Suicide in Interfaith 
Services in 1997. The U.S. Public Health Service 
awarded him a Medal of Commendation for his ef 
forts in 2009. He is survived by a daughter, a son, 
and three grandchildren. 


Arnold Cooper A.M. ’63 of Statesboro, Ga., on 
Dec. 5, 2013. He received graduate degrees in 
African-American history and education from 
Duke, Pepperdine, and Iowa State universities. He 
served as an AmeriCorps VISTA volunteer with the 
South Carolina Commission for Farm Workers in 
Charleston, S.C., and as a program planner for the 
Midwest Race Desegregation Center at Kansas Uni- 
versity. During his career in education administra- 
tion, he served as dean of the College of Education 
at both Clarion University and Georgia Southern 
University, in addition to stints in academic affairs 
at Fayetteville State University and West Virginia 
State University. He also helped develop inner-city 
library resources in Chester, Pa., and he was a dea- 
con at First African Baptist Church Original. He is 
survived by his wife, Lena, and a stepson. 


Edward S. Rickards Jr. ’63, J.D. 66 of Ross- 
moor, N.J., on Feb. 5, 2014. He worked at CBS, 
NBC, ABC, and the Associated Press, and later as a 


part-time consultant. He was the author of the pop- 
ular blog Duke Check, which focused on contro- 
versial topics relating to Duke affairs. Survivors 
include a brother. 


Nina Parker Sebastian B.S.N. 63 of Arlington, 
Va., on Dec. 5, 2013. After receiving her nursing de- 
gree from Duke, she became a nurse at a veterans’ 
hospital outside of Philadelphia. She later became a 
pharmaceutical representative in the northern Vir- 
ginia area for Eli Lilly. She volunteered her nursing 
expertise in many urban clinics and mission settings 
in the U.S. and abroad. She is survived by two 
daughters, two sisters, and four grandchildren. 


John A. Washington HS ’63 of Cleveland, 
Ohio, on Sept. 5, 2010. 


James L. Cole Ph.D. ’64 of Cary, N.C., on Nov. 
12, 2013. After receiving his doctorate in psychol- 
ogy from Duke, he taught at Harvard University, 
where he was assistant to the renowned psychologist 
B.E Skinner. He then taught for two years at 
George Washington University before joining N.C. 
State University as an associate professor of psychol- 
ogy. He conducted research in the fields of behavior 
and learning, studying pilot error for the Navy and 
creating computer-based curricula for the blind. He 


sang with the Raleigh Oratorio Society and the 
Cary Concert Singers. He is survived by two sons 
and two granddaughters. 


Bernard F. “Bud” Figlock II M.Ed. ’64 of 
Dover, Pa., on Nov. 26, 2013. An Air Force veteran 
who served during the Korean War, he worked as 
an assistant principal for York City Middle School 
and High School for 33 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Barbara; three sons; and a sister. 


Don P. Marchese ’64, M.A.T. ’65 of Holly 
Springs, N.C., on Oct. 15, 2013. He played foot- 
ball at Duke before pursuing a career with IBM in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., where he lived most of his life. 
While on sabbatical from IBM, he spent a year and 
a half as program director at Val-Kill, the Eleanor 
Roosevelt National Historic Site, and was an expert 
on the former first lady. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary; two daughters, including Kersten Chap- 
man Fitzgerald ’90; his mother; and three 
grandchildren. 


Holly A. Skodol Wilson B.S.N. 64 of Boul- 
der, Colo., on Sept. 4, 2013. She earned a doctorate 
in education and served as a professor and associate 
dean at the University of California-San Francisco's 
School of Nursing. An author of award-winning 
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textbooks on psychiatric diagnostic systems, she 
traveled nationally and internationally as a lecturer 
on the subject. She is survived by three daughters, a 
brother, and five grandchildren. 


Grayce Bieg Dawson 65 of Carrboro, N.C., 
on Oct. 29, 2012. Survivors include a son. 


Walter J. Matherly Jr. A.M. ’65 of Urbana, IIl., 
on Sept. 29, 2013. He served in the Korean War 
and spent part of his civilian career overseas, work- 
ing in South Africa, Panama, and Puerto Rico for 
Borden Foods Co. His career took him to the Re- 
search Triangle Institute, the White House Office of 
Management and Budget, Boston University, and 
Harvard University. He is survived by his wife, 
Copenhaver; four sons; a daughter; seven grandchil- 
dren; and three great-grandchildren. 


James H. Shore M.D. ’65 of Denver, on Sept. 
29, 2013. He was a psychiatrist and former chancel- 
lor of the University of Colorado's health-sciences 
and Denver campuses. As a university leader, he 
played a major role in moving the health sciences 
campus from Denver to nearby Aurora, Colo., which 
now has evolved into the Anschutz Medical Campus, 
a national leader in education, health care, and re- 
search. Having dedicated much of his career to im- 
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Left to right: Thomas DeFrantz, Professor of African and African American Studies; Martin Brooke, Associate Professor of 
Electrical and Computer Engineering; and Tyler Walters, Associate Professor of the Practice of Ballet 
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Every artist needs a muse. And a new class at Duke has three unusual suspects: 








professors in Electrical and Computer Engineering, Dance, and African and African 
American Studies who have teamed up to get Duke students outside of their comfort 
zones. Their hands-on, and inhibitions-off, Bass Connections course encourages students 
to pair robots, media, and computer technology with performance and dance to tell 
inspiring stories. This is just one example of how our extraordinary faculty give students 
opportunities to expand their education and creative spirits. With your support, we can 


continue to move Duke, the Arts, and the world forward. 


The arts are taking center stage organizations, as well as create a goal is to raise $3.25 billion for 


at Duke. And the Duke Forward culture that encourages artistic strategic university priorities, 
Campaign is helping us add expression among our students including the Arts. Join us and 
mentors, invest in programs like and enriches the entire Durham help move Duke Forward. 
new class offerings and student community. The campaign's 


To make a gift to Duke Forward, visit dukeforward.duke.edu 
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proving mental health for Native Americans, he was 
honored with the Indian Health Service's Distin- 
guished Service Award in 1996. He also played a 
small role in the 1975 Oscar-winning film One Flew 
Over the Cuckoo’ Nest, playing the psychiatrist who 
evaluated Jack Nicholson's character. He is survived 
by his wife, Christine H. Lowenbach Shore 
63, M.A.T. '64; a daughter; and a son. 


Russell “Jack” Hawke Jr. J.D. '66 of Zebu- 
lon, N.C., on Nov. 4, 2013. He spent 48 years as a 
Republican political strategist in North Carolina. 
He is survived by his wife, Grace; three daughters; 
two sons; a sister; and 16 grandchildren. 


Paul W. Kirk Jr. Ph.D. ’66 of Virginia Beach, 
Va., on Noy. 16, 2013. He was professor emeritus 
of biology at Old Dominion University. He served 
in the Army as a medical bacteriologist in Europe. 
He had brief teaching stints at Western Carolina 
University, Virginia Tech, and North Carolina 
Wesleyan, becoming Old Dominion’s associate 
dean for the College of Sciences and Health Pro- 
fessions, as well as graduate program director of 
biology. His research focused on hydrocarbon uti- 
lization by marine fungi, important to biological 
remediation of oil spills. He is survived by his 
wife, Evelyn; a son, Allan D. Kirk M.D. ’87, 
Ph.D. °92; a daughter; four grandchildren; and 
two nephews, Robert G. Corbett °76 and 
David C. Kirk ’79. 


Holly W. Davis ’67, M.D. ’71 of Pittsburgh, on 
Sept. 6, 2013. She served as medical director of 
the emergency hospital at Children’s Hospital in 
Pittsburgh, helping institute influential reforms of 
the ER process. Although she was born with os- 
teogenesis imperfecta (brittle-bone disease), she 
was a mainstay patrolling the emergency room de- 
spite often being on crutches. She took a special 
interest in child abuse, later becoming codirector 
of the hospital’s Child Advocacy Center to detect 
and treat child abuse. 


Robert C. Foyle ’68 of Elkhart, Ind., on Oct. 
28, 2013. He lettered for three years on the Duke 
football team, serving as co-captain and twice re- 
ceiving All-ACC honors. He spent the first 18 
years of his career in management positions with 
Miles Laboratories, followed by positions at Oralis 
Inc. and Heraeus Kulzer. He is survived by two 
sons, three stepchildren, and 10 grandchildren. 


Denny C. Wise M.Div. ’68 of Graham, N.C., 
on Dec. 19, 2013. He was a member of the North 
Carolina Conference of the United Methodist 
Church, serving in churches across the state for 40 
years. He is survived by his wife, Judy; a son; a sis- 
ter; and three grandsons. 


Thomas T. Thompson HS ’69 of Raleigh, on 
Noy. 26, 2013. He joined the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital in Durham in 1969, eventually 
becoming chief of radiology and associate chief of 
staff of allied health and education. In addition, 
he served as professor of radiology and associate 


dean of Duke's medical school from 1975 to 
1981. He moved to Florida to become chief of ra- 
diology at the University of Miami Medical 
School, and he published many articles on radiol- 
ogy and family medicine. He is survived by his 
wife, Nancy; two daughters; a son; two brothers; 
and a sister. 


Robert S. Crandall M.Div. ’70 of Des Moines, 
lowa, on Dec. 9, 2013. A third-generation United 
Methodist pastor, he served parishes in six lowa 
cities during his career. He also spent 17 years as 
the executive director of Bidwell Riverside Center, 
a nonprofit dedicated to providing support to 
families in need. He is survived by his wife, Carol; 
a son; a daughter; three grandchildren; and a 
great-granddaughter. 


Robert A. Hardekopf Ph.D. ’72 of Los 
Alamos, N.M., on Dec. 21, 2013. He was com- 
missioned as an officer in the Navy in 1962 and 
served on the initial crew of the USS Bainbridge, 
the Navy’s first nuclear-powered destroyer. He 
graduated Phi Beta Kappa from Duke with a doc- 
torate in physics and moved to Los Alamos with a 
postdoctoral appointment in nuclear-physics re- 
search. He specialized in experiments with polar- 
ized beams and built the world’s first polarized 
tritium ion source. He is survived by his wife, 
Priscilla; two sons; a daughter, Catherine 
Hardekopf Freudenreich Ph.D. ’94; two sis- 
ters; a brother, James D. Hardekopf 68; and 
five grandchildren. 


Kemp D. Gregory M.Div. ’73 of Houston, on 
Dec. 8, 2013. He was an accomplished writer who 
published poems in literary journals throughout 
his career. He is survived by his wife, Nancy; a 
son; and a daughter. 


Walter K. Nye 773 of Durham, on Nov. 26, 
2013. He began his career in film and video at 
Duke University Hospital, later founding his own 
company, Research Triangle Scientific Films. He 
worked as a lighting director for television, movies, 
and independent filmmakers, and he collaborated 
with his wife on films, videos, and award-winning 
documentaries. He is survived by his wife, Pene- 
lope; a stepdaughter; a brother; and a sister. 


William L. Thompson Jr. '73, J.D. ’79 of 
Jacksonville, Fla., on Dec. 14, 2013. He was a 
running back on the Duke football team before 
returning to his hometown of Jacksonville to prac- 
tice law. During his 33-year career, he worked as a 
law clerk, a judge on the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the 5th Circuit, and president of the Florida 
Bar Foundation. He is survived by his wife, 
Gwynne; a son, William L. Thompson III 
J.D. 05; his mother; and a sister. 


Wendy E. Gross Ose M.D. ’75 of Cary, N.C., 
on Dec. 12, 2013. She practiced psychiatry for 
many years until her retirement due to multiple 
sclerosis. She is survived by a son, a daughter, her 
mother, two brothers, and three grandchildren. 


_ Gloria Maria Borges ’04 founded 
= the WunderGlo Foundation to raise 
funds for colon-cancer patients. 


Charles H. Spurlock 775 of Montgomery, Ala., 
on Nov. 12, 2013. He worked as appointments sec- 
retary for Alabama Governor Guy Hunt. He later 
helped organize Fred Thompson's campaign for the 
U.S. Senate in Tennessee. He also led Jeff Sessions’ 
campaign for attorney general and later for the U.S. 
Senate, ultimately serving as Sen. Sessions’ state di- 
rector for 17 years. He is survived by his wife, Phyl- 
lis; a daughter; his mother; two brothers; two 
sisters; and two grandchildren. 


William M. Ratliff 76 of Upper Montclair, 
N.J., on Aug. 2, 2013. He spent his professional 
career in advertising and marketing, most recently 
serving as president of Sagg Creek Marketing. He 
is survived by his wife, Robin Rubinstein 
Ratliff ’75; a daughter; and a son, Marshall M. 
Ratliff 15. 


Thomas E. “T.J.” Johnson J.D. ’78 of Min- 
neapolis, on Dec. 30, 2013. He served as counsel to 
the Chapter 13 Bankruptcy Trustee in Minneapolis 
and was recognized nationally as an expert in con- 
sumer bankruptcy law. He is survived by his wife, 
Jinx; two sons; and three brothers. 


Martha O. Wrenn ’78 of Paris, Ky., on Dec. 24, 
2013. She was the owner of Step Ahead Thorough- 
bred Horse Farm. Survivors include a daughter and 
two brothers. 


Thomas C. Clark II 79 of Annandale, Va., on 
Noy. 23, 2013. He spent 24 years working as a 
lawyer for the Justice Department's environmental 
enforcement section, acting as lead counsel in sev- 
eral court cases that led to environmental protec- 
tion measures. For his work he was honored with 
the Attorney General’s Award for Distinguished 
Service and the Presidential Rank Award for Distin- 
guished Service. He is survived by his wife, Cheryl; 
three daughters; his father; and a sister. 


Elizabeth E. Orlando Zagorski B.S.N. ’82 of 
Solon, Ohio, on Dec. 27, 2013. She is survived by 


her husband, Michael; two daughters; a brother; 
and a sister. 


Michael B. Lakin M.B.A. ’83 of Carmel, Ind., 
on Jan. 2, 2014. He played on the lacrosse team as 
an undergraduate at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He worked for Eli Lilly for 30 years, primarily in 
the human-resources department. He is survived by 
his wife, Mary; two sons; his mother; two sisters; 
and a brother. 


Clive H. Sell HS °86 of Phoenix, on Jan. 5, 2014. 
He was a nationally ranked rower at Amherst Col- 
lege as an undergraduate and continued his success 
in the sport on the Cambridge University team 
while studying there as a Commager Fellow in 
graduate neurophysiology. After receiving his med- 
ical degree from Vanderbilt School of Medicine in 
1980, he completed a fellowship in vitreoretinal 
disease at Duke. He was awarded the Pearson Fel- 
lowship in International Nutrition while studying 
the Maasai of Kenya and Tanzania. He later helped 
found Associated Retina Consultants in Phoenix, 
where he served as senior partner until recently. He 
is survived by his wife, Miriam Latker Sell ’80, 
HS °86; two sons; a daughter; and a brother. 


Pamela Bond Nicholson M.D. ’89 of 
Statesville, N.C., on Dec. 2, 2013. She completed 
her residency in Lowa City, lowa, with her hus- 
band. They raised their family in Iowa, the Do- 
minican Republic, North Carolina, and Vermont. 
Survivors include her husband, John C. 
Nicholson M.D. ’89; three daughters; two sons; 
a sister; two brothers; and her father-in-law, 
Henry H. Nicholson °44, M.D. ’47. 


Alan Bloom A.M. 95, Ph.D. 96, Ph.D. ’01 of 
Valparaiso, Ind., on Oct. 9, 2013. Since 1997, he 
served on the faculty at Valparaiso University as 
chair of the history department. He also served as 
adviser for the university chapter of Habitat for 
Humanity and codirected Valparaiso’s Summer 
Global Leadership Institute. Within the commu- 
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nity, he was involved with a number of civic organi- 
zations, including the Mayor's Human Relations 
Council. He is survived by his wife, Colleen 
Marie Seguin A.M. 89, Ph.D. ’97; three sons; 
his mother; a brother; and a sister. 


Mayotta “Maysie” Holbrook Anderson 
J.D. 00 of Wilmington, N.C., on July 3, 2013. 
After college she worked for Peter Jennings and was 
the personal assistant to Conan O’Brien. She prac- 
ticed law with firms in New York before moving to 
New Hampshire to work for her cousin’s company, 
Smart Fuel. She is survived by her parents; two 
brothers; a sister; and her fiancé, Frank Corcoran. 


Gloria Maria Borges ’(4 of Los Angeles, on 
Jan. 5, 2014. At Duke, she was class president dur- 
ing her junior and senior years. She also organized 
the Blackburn Literary Festival, which brought au- 
thors Joyce Carol Oates and Alice Walker to speak 
on campus. As a student at Stanford Law School, 
she served as editor in chief of the Journal of Civil 
Rights & Civil Liberties. She was an associate at 
O'Melveny & Myers, where she practiced business 
litigation and performed pro bono work with a 
focus on helping immigrant children. In 2011, she 
received the firm’s Warren Christopher Values 
Award. After being diagnosed with advanced colon 
cancer, she founded the WunderGlo Foundation, 
through which she counseled fellow “cancer war- 
riors’ and raised funds for colon-cancer research. 
Survivors include her husband, William J. 
Palmeri ’04; her parents; and her grandparents. 


William L. Candler Ill J.D. 07, LL.M. 07 of 
Los Angeles, on Dec. 13, 2013. He spent six years 
in Japan, first as a university student and later as an 
English-language teacher. After receiving his law de- 
gree from Duke, he attended New York University, 
where he received a master’s degree in international 
law. He subsequently was employed by the Office 
of General Counsel in Washington. He is survived 
by his mother; his father, William L. Candler 
Jr. °59; and two brothers. 


Looking for ways to reach an exclusive clientele? Advertise with 
Duke Magazine and access more than 120,000 potential clients in the Duke 
family. For rates, requirements, deadlines, and all other questions, check out 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu, or e-mail us at dukemag@duke.edu. 
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: ears before there was Duke University, 
Remem ber Ng O U i Roots students knew Trinity College as home. 
This map depicts the campus in 1902, 
with its chapel, dormitories, tennis courts, and 
stables. It also marks the residences of several 
professors, including William H. Pegram and 
President John C. Kilgo. Constructed on land do- 
nated by Julian S. Carr, the campus sat to the 
north of the railroad and amid vacant fields and 
woods. Note how an old horse racing track forms 
the familiar East Campus loop; and near the main 
entrance, spot the pavilion that still exists today. 
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Autumn is a great time for alumni of all ages, 
as well as students, to engage, connect, and 
celebrate on campus. This year’s Homecoming 
weekend includes the Duke vs. Virginia football 
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Thank you for keeping 
Duke strong. 
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new learning opportunities 


for underg raduate and Ranked national university*by Percent of undergraduates at 
U.S. News and World Report Duke receive financial aid 


erat 





graduate students. 
Whether you give $5 or 
$5,000, every gift adds up. 


Make yours at: 
dukeforward.duke.edu/addup 


BNj ove 


ANNUAL 


F U N D Check out our Annual Fund graphic series to see more ways your support can make 
a real difference at your school: dukeforward.duke.edu/infographic/dukestrong 
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“As a freshman, | saw Martha Graham 


and her dance company perform at 
Page Auditorium. | had never seen 
human bodies move like that,” says 
Rick Tigner ‘70, a financial advisor, 
art collector, and Duke Alumni Band 
member. The experience ignited his 
lifelong interest in the visual and 
performing arts. He directed funds 
from his IRA to an endowment fund 
that benefits the Nasher Museum of 
Art and will give future students access 
to exhibits that inspire and transform. 


| hope to introduce students to art 


they have never seen.” 


YOUR INSPIRATION IS JUST 
THE STARTING POINT. 


No matter what inspires you to give back, our expert 
team can help you honor the memories, people, 

and places that matter to you. Smart charitable 
planning—at any giving level—may enable you to 
do more than you thought possible while propelling 
Duke further forward. Contact us today to unleash 
your inner philanthropist. 


OFFICE OF GIFT PLANNING 


(919) 681-0464 | gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
dukeforward.duke.edu/inspiration 
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Forum 


UNDER] HEGARGOYLES 


n awkward name, GRADX, but it’s all about ideas entertainingly 
packaged. The Society of Duke Fellows, which brings together gradu- 
ate-fellowship recipients, organizes GRADX, meant to reveal the 
relevance of research. Now, with its second run, it qualifies as an 
annual tradition. It’s modeled on TED talks and their appeal to a 
broad audience; accordingly, it’s built on rapid-fire, five-minute presentations. 

On a late-March afternoon, in the Pratt School’s Hudson Hall, graduate and 
professional-school students gulped down coffee, chewed oversize cookies, stretched 
their minds—all familiar pursuits to this group of eclectic achievers—and cheered 
on the presenters: “How can we tame viruses to be beneficial to humanity?” “How 
can photography re-imagine identity in post-apartheid South Africa?” “Is complete 
democratization in Turkey possible without LGBT rights?” 

One favorite was the ducks-driven presentation: Wetlands absorb and store 
carbon dioxide, but they also send out lots of methane, a particularly potent 
greenhouse gas. By reducing plant density in wetlands, mused Scott Winton, a 
fourth-year Ph.D. student at the Nicholas School, might plant-chomping ducks 
tamp down the methane? 

Not one to duck a pop-culture concern, Troy Campbell, a fourth-year graduate 
student at Fuqua, found himself wondering, “Why do so many DJs suck?” In his 
talk, he noted that empathy is quite distinct from experience. As we become more 
and more experienced at, say, programming music, we become recklessly confident in 
our judgment; we're at some distance from the musical insights, or the interests, of a 
typical dance-floor crowd. 

Perhaps drawn less to empathy than irony, fifth-year graduate student Daniel 
Krcmaric showed his perspective as a budding political scientist in pondering: “Are 
justice and peace incompatible?” Some of the world’s worst political actors (think 
Libya’s hunted-down Muammar Gaddafi or, still on the scene, Syria’s Bashar al- 
Assad) will hang on if they anticipate being brought before international justice. 
Alternatively, Ugandan strongman Idi Amin, for example, will happily, or at least 
eventually, depart from the scene if assured of safe haven somewhere—with the rule 
of law forever frustrated. 

Justice and peace in an animal-kingdom context motivated Alexandra Sutton, a 
second-year graduate student in ecology. She asked, “How can we stop lion killing 
in Kenya?” Cattle in Kenya are valuable as a source of food, as social currency, and 
as a driver of the economy. When those cattle are lost, lions often are assumed to be 
the culprits. And so they're targeted. In her fieldwork, Sutton is exploring whether 
simply building stronger fences around grazing areas might protect cattle from lions 
and, thereby, lions from people. 

A co-organizer of GRADX, Melody Jue, travels far afield, intellec- 
tually, as a fifth-year graduate student in the literature program. Her 
research is on oceans and science fiction. If she were a presenter, 
her GRADX question would be: “What can the ocean tell us 
about the terrestrial bias of our concepts in philosophy and 
media theory?” 

“lm very curious about weird sea creatures and representa- 
tions of the ocean in science fiction, documentary film, digital 
media, and philosophy,” she says. “For me, this requires that 
I make friends at the Duke Marine Lab and regularly scuba- 
dive.” Another example, there, of deep investment in research. 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 






Send letters to: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. Please 
limit letters to 300 words and include your full name, address, and class year or Duke 
affiliation. We reserve the right to edit for length and clarity. 


Celestial beauty: The stained-glass 
windows of Duke Chapel have illumir 
countless weddings, funerals, baptisms 
sermons, speeches, and silent prayers. ag 
As part of ongoing restoration efforts, 
Guido Goldkihle removes, cleans, a! Fi 
repairs, and reinstalls one ofthe = 
chapel’s seventy-seven windows. 





THEQUad 


NOTEWORTHY FROM AROUND CAMPUS 


BYTHENUMBERS 


For law students, there is no more 
prestigious postgraduate position 
than a clerkship on the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Every year, each justice hand- 
picks four young lawyers to research 
cases, write memoranda, and help 
draft opinions during the Court’s up- 
coming term. Afterward, clerks are 
highly sought-after for top jobs in 
government, academia, and private 
practice. Duke Law has placed an 
increasing number of its graduates 
in Supreme Court clerkships. 


1,000 


estimated number of candidates 
nationwide who apply for Supreme 
Court clerkships each year 





Duke Law graduates selected 
for Supreme Court clerkships 
since 2010 





15 


former Supreme Court clerks who 
are members of the Duke 
Law faculty 


12 


months of a clerkship ina 
Supreme Court term 
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IMPATIENCE 


“Sometimes it seems like the only lines 
left in America are at airport security, 
Krzyzewskiville for Duke hoops games, 


and seemingly every womens restroom.” 


Andy Kessler, author of Eat People, on the American's distaste for 
waiting in line (The Wall Street Journa/) 


NEUROBIOLOGY 
HISTORY 


“Estrogen 
protects 
the brain; 
iv’sa 
no-brainer, 
pun 
intended.” 


Theodore Slotkin, professor of neurobiology at 
of Greece in 1901 : Duke’s School of Medicine, on the biological 
(Fast Company) ; Vulnerability of the human male brain 


(Scientific American) 


‘The more we learn 
about It, the more 
Ingenious It Seems. 
It was indeed a 
kind of computer. 


Alex Roland Ph.D. '74, professor 
emeritus of history, on Anitkythera 


mecnanism, an ancient copper 





device discovered off the coast 





HEALTH 


“Very young teenagers and college-age kids tend to 


think they're immortal.” a ee | 


Cameron Wolfe, assistant professor of infectious disease, on teens 
misunderstanding of the importance of vaccines (NPR) 


RELIGION 


“Women are running the Sunday schools, they’re running the Christian education, they’re 
singing in the choir, they’re caring for the male pastors, they’re writing the curriculums, 
they’re in the kitchens, they’re running the children’s programs—doing everything for free.” 


Eboni Marshall Turman, director of the Office of Black Church Studies and assistant research pro- 
fessor of black church studies, on the shifting patriarchy in the black church (Divinity magazine) 





LABOR 


“This is one product, 
one project, one 
country. But it’s 

really a microcosm 
of the broader 

reality of a subclass 

of deeply exploited 


human beings.” 
Siddharth Kara '96, visiting scientist at 
the Francois-Xavier Bagnoud Center for 

Health and Human Rights, on his 
recent report that documents the brutal 


conditions for child laborers in India’s 
carpet industry (Harvard Gazette) 


MEDICINE 


“There is no easy way for a lay 
person to judge a doctor’s 
technical skills or results— 
because of a lack of full trans- 
parency. We can all get falsely 
disarmed by a doctor’s social 
skills, which may cover up his 
or her competency (or lack 
thereof). After all, board 
certification is just a measure 
of minimum competency.” 

Murali Doraiswamy, professor of 
psychiatry and medicine at 

Duke University Medical Center, on 
developing a national rating where 


patients can compare individual 
doctors (The Wall Street Journal) 


JOURNALISM 


‘It's been twenty years since 
the Internet began to disruot 
journalism. It has turned our 
SU Sime SoUlOsiCereo Our lEs 
Ty also given 
US 6 new 
BP canvas 
to invent eee ways Of 
Onresenting Iniermeaion. ls 
time to start re-imagining the 
news story. 


Bill Adair, creator of PolitiFact and Knight Professor for computational journalism at 
the Sanford School, on creating new forms of journalism (Poynter) 







CHOICE 


“It’s one thing to have the right to 
do something. It’s another to call 
it advisable.” 


Robin Kirk, codirector of the Duke Human Rights Center, writing about Duke freshman 
porn actress “Belle Knox” (The News & Observer) 





ENVIRONMENT 


in the deco sea.” 


Cindy Lee Van Dover, director of the:Duke"Marine Lab, encouraging 
iaix=iaateldkolateler-laremar-l4(e)al-|mr-(el-\aleli= sm nel ielavem-lalvalcelalpor=isicsimaar-larelel=\aal-jale 
(o)me(=\-Joli-\-paallaliarem@=1=1e>) 
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“Sally is someone who 


THEQUad 


NOTEWORTHY FROM AROUND CAMPUS 


BIG NUMBER 


In late March, the 
Duke Forward 
campaign passed the 
$2 billion mark. 
One factor behind 
that figure, also 
announced in late 
March: a $10 million 
commitment from 
the Crown family to 
further enhance the 
West Union, which 
is undergoing the 
most extensive 
renovation of any 
original building since 
the construction of 
the campus in the 
1920s. Among the 
campaign highligh 
so far: 484 ne 

endowmen 






Taking over: From cell biology to the top academic spot 


Science of Choosing a 
New Provost 


Kornbluth called “a very effective leader.” 
a he national search to fill the post of departing provost 


Peter Lange led back to campus. Sally Kornbluth, James 

B. Duke Professor in the department of pharmacology 
and cancer biology and the vice dean for basic science in the 
School of Medicine, will take over after Lange’s end-of-June 
departure. 

“We had an excellent group of candidates, but Sally distin- 
guished herself as a very effective leader who listens carefully 
and considers a diverse range of views,” said George Truskey, R. 
Eugene and Susie E. Goodson Professor and senior associate 
dean for research in the Pratt School, who chaired the search 
committee. “She quickly grasps the core of complex issues and 
works collegially. Sally is someone who knows Duke, but offers 
a fresh perspective 
and vision as we 
move forward.” 

The provost is the 
university's chief aca- 
demic officer, respon- 
sible for leading Duke's schools and institutes, as well as 
admissions, financial aid, libraries, information technology, and 
all other facets of academic life. 

Kornbluth knows Duke well: The prominent cell biologist 
has been on the faculty since 1994. Her husband, Danny Lew, 
is James B. Duke Professor of pharmacology and cancer biology. 


‘ 
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knows Duke, but offers a 
fresh perspective and vision 
as we move forward.” 
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HEARD ON 
CAMPUS 


In March, former U.S. 
ambassador to Afghanistan 
Karl Eikenberry delivered 
the Ambassador Dave and 
Kay Phillips Family Interna- 
tional Lecture at the San- 
ford School. He said it is 
time for the U.S. to reduce 
its presence in Afghanistan 
but that it will need to keep 
a small military force there 
for some time. 

In conversation with po- 
litical science professor Peter 
Feaver, Eikenberry said 
there are two remaining 
“critical missions” in 
Afghanistan. “One is coun- 
terterrorism. We need a mil- 
itary presence, and even 
more importantly, we need 
the military infrastructure 
to enable the Central Intel- 





ligence Agency to keep after 
its intelligence operations 
across the border. That's 
what enabled us to locate 
bin Laden. Secondly, we 
need U.S. military forces 
and NATO allies to help 
Afghanistan continue to 
build its army and police 
forces. They still need a lot 
of advising and mentoring.” 

Eikenberry served 
twenty-five years in the 
Army before being named 
ambassador and chief of 
mission in Kabul. 


Les Todd 


FROM! HEPRESIDENT 


eo Or elGrl on-THe 


Arts 


ne of the most joyous highlights 
of this past fall was the reopening 
of Baldwin Auditorium. Just as 
Duke Chapel is the focal point 
of West Campus, so Baldwin, with its graceful 
Georgian Revival dome, is the focal point of East Campus. Over 
the last two years, Baldwin has undergone a $15 million renovation 
in line with Duke's philosophy of architectural renewal on campus: 
Preserve the historic exterior while creating state-of-the-art interior 
spaces to meet key campus needs. The renovations, funded by The 
Duke Endowment and recognized with a national architectural 
award, have given Duke a comfortable, inviting concert hall with 


1 ey iv 








Chris Hildreth 


development began in 2005 with the opening 
of the Nasher Museum of Art, now a key cul- 
tural destination for the campus, the city of 
Durham, and the region. Other new buildings 
followed: Dance groups still love the airy high- 
ceilinged space of the historic Ark on East Campus, but now they 
also can practice and take master classes in the new Hull Avenue 
studios. The student-run Arts Annex, which reopened in February, 
welcomes students of any experience level to use the free, fully 
stocked art studios to explore their interests in ceramics, photog- 
raphy, and printmaking, even if they are not enrolled in visual 
studies coursework. Students led the vision for the renovations, 
helping to design spaces that would be maximally useful and 
appealing. 

The new physical spaces provide the foundation for the arts, 
but at a major university, the arts also must be connected to 
the academic enterprise. At Duke, we see deep continuity be- 
tween the arts and the teaching and research missions of the 
university. The arts are not a separate sphere of activity, but a 
place where crucial features of education, including creativity, 
teamwork, and critical thinking, are practiced every day. 

Duke’s approach to the arts features a balance between the- 
ory and practice. Duke’s new master of fine arts degree in ex- 
perimental and documentary arts steeps students in new 
media and advanced technology, training them to become 
sophisticated practitioners of documentary arts who are also 
conversant in its theory. On the other hand, Duke's art his- 
tory major requires students to take at least one studio course, 
in the belief that mastering an embodied skill like drawing, 
painting, or sculpture lends depth to a student's understand- 
ing of art theory and criticism. Duke’s dance major allows a 
student to pursue the performance aspects of dance as well 
as the intellectual tradition, delving into dance theory and 


Ray Walker, AIA 


Today, Duke has what it never had before—a superlative performance venue. 


acoustics almost beyond compare. One faculty musician remarked 
that until he played in Baldwin, only in Carnegie Hall had he had 
the experience of hearing every other instrument on stage with 
perfect clarity. 

Today, Duke has what it never had before—a superlative per- 
formance venue. The arts have always been part of Duke's history, 
but now we are beginning to train a spotlight on them. A pillar of 
Duke's current strategic plan is a strengthened commitment to de- 
veloping excellence across music, dance, theater studies, visual arts, 
and new media. This revitalization is dramatically expanding op- 
portunities for students, faculty and staff members, alumni, and 
members of our surrounding community to engage with the arts. 

As with Baldwin, home to Duke’s wind symphony and jazz en- 
semble, the new efflorescence of the arts at Duke begins with phys- 
ical spaces. More than buildings, the new arts spaces on campus 
have made possible a new level of interaction and expression. This 


cultural history—making Duke the “college of choice” for a stu- 
dent who wants to pursue both academics and dance in a serious 
way. 

When Baldwin Auditorium opened last fall, the Duke Wind 
Symphony printed T-shirts that featured a silhouette of the iconic 
dome with the words “Our House.” The slogan consciously 
echoed the pride and sense of ownership that leads the Cameron 
Crazies to chant “Our House” in the last minute of home basket- 
ball games. The analogy is apt. Like Cameron Indoor Stadium, 
Baldwin is a place where Duke students can perform at the highest 
level of excellence and where the whole university community can 
celebrate and be inspired by their achievement. 

Students come to Duke to be stretched in every direction, to 
tap into potential they didn't know they had. Increasingly, the arts 
play a critical role in fulfilling this ideal of a Duke education. 

—Richard H. Brodhead 
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At a Glance 


Current students whose home 
country is Jordan: 


7 


Jordanian nationals working at 
Duke: 


2 


Alumni living in Jordan: 


16 


Key Duke 
connections: 


While the Dukelmmerse students 
worked with Syrian refugees, 
another group of students stud- 
ied the situation of Iraqi refugees 
in Jordan—a project supported 
by the Kenan Institute for Ethics 
and Bass Connections, Duke’s 
new multidisciplinary initiative. 


Through the DukeEngage in 
Jordan summer program, 
students currently are exploring 
crucial issues as Jordan comes 
to terms with political responsi- 
bility, social change, and the 
effects of regional conflict. 


Senior Lawrence Nemeh was 
the only Duke student to study 
abroad in Jordan last fall. He 
studied at the Jordan Institute 
of Diplomacy in Amman, and he 
interned for the USAID Public 
Action Front, the Arab Institute 
for Security Studies, and the 
Jordan River Foundation. 


FUN FACT: He was featured on 
national television as a foreigner 
cheering on the Jordanian 
national soccer team. 
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Jordan 


Stories of Displacement 





Students gather oral histories of Syrian refugees. 


Nour has fair skin and gray-blue eyes, accen- 
tuated by her ocean-colored hijab and dress. 
She tells us how in love she is with her hus- 
band, how he waited three years until she was 
old enough to marry him. She speaks of her 
son as the only bright spot in her life here in 
Jordan, the only happy moment. She details 
the horrors of her father-in-law’s public mur- 
der in Syria and even shows us pictures of his 
flowery burial on her cell phone. A lot more 
has happened in her eighteen years than in 
my own. — Sasha Zients 





Field notes: (from left) Christie Lawrence, Sasha Zients, and 


Nali Gillespie interview a Syrian refugee. 


With the help of a translator, freshman 
Sasha Zients sat on the floor listening to the 
life story of Nour, a Syrian refugee. Zients was 
one of six students examining the impact of 
forced displacement on the mental health of 
refugees in Jordan this past spring. 

From their fieldwork sites at makeshift 
camps in the Jordan Valley, they could hear 
the faint thud of bombs just across the border 
in Syria. Situated on a fortress of Jordanian 
cliffs, Zients wrote that her “level of security 
is not compromised. Yet the proximity [to 
danger] is no less haunting.” 

The group spent a month interviewing 
refugees about the most significant events in 
their lives—along with their perspectives on 


religion, values, family, and community—delv- 
ing into “what's meaningful to them and why,” 
says Suzanne Shanahan, associate director of 
the Kenan Institute for Ethics (KIE) and an as- 
sociate research professor in sociology. The 
interviews were part of vulnerability assess- 
ments conducted in partnership with health 
workers from the Jordan Health Aid Society. 

Politically stable itself, Jordan has received 
more than 2 million Syrian refugees. That 
number is expected to reach 6.5 million by 
the end of 2014, according to the UN Refugee 
Agency. For those displaced 
by violence, “the act of leaving 
one’s home can be equally 
as traumatic as one’s direct 
experiences in the war,” ob- 
serves junior Nali Gillespie. 
For certain refugees, it is the 
second or even third time they 
have fled. 

In addition to large num- 
bers of Syrians, Jordan also is 
providing asylum to 500,000 
Iraqis and 2 million Palestini- 
ans. The massive influx of 
foreigners has placed strains 
on Jordan's health-care, 
education, and economic 
infrastructures. 

“This experience has chal- 
lenged me to re-evaluate my 
understanding of ‘conflict.’ 
While | can intellectually understand the num- 
bers, they were still abstract until | saw and 
heard what many people have been through,” 
reflects junior Tra Tran. 

The research project is a continuation of 
Dukelmmerse: Uprooted/Rerouted, a semes- 
ter-long research initiative sponsored by 
KIE and the Office of Undergraduate Educa- 
tion. With the information they gathered in 
Jordan, Shanahan and her team will compare 
results gathered from three refugee groups: 
Syrian, Iraqi, and Bhutanese. The Duke re- 
searchers are interested in how factors such 
as race, class, education, and language affect 
mental health and the likelihood of successful 
resettlement. 
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—Elizabeth Van Brocklin 
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Movie stars: DLC lemurs help explain history. 


On the Big Screen 


New film features five Duke 
Lemur Center stars. 


ead to your nearest IMAX the- 

ater and check out Jsland of 

Lemurs: Madagascar, an IMAX 
3D documentary narrated by Morgan 
Freeman, which resulted from a partner- 
ship with the Duke Lemur Center. The 
Warner Bros. Pictures film shows the en- 
dangered species on their home turf, but 
also features five of the center’s fat-tailed 
dwarf lemurs, Nighthawk, Vireo, Raven, 
Crow, and Jaeger. 

For just thirty seconds of screen time, 
the lemurs underwent six weeks of train- 
ing. Animal training expert Meg Dye 
and technicians Fallon Owens and Mack 
Des Champs had to get the nocturnal 
animals to endure the bright lights of a 
movie set without curling up for a nap. 
The part required reenacting the arrival 
of the first lemurs to Madagascar who 
are thought to have made their way there 
across the Mozambique Channel from 
Africa more than 60 million years ago 
aboard floating rafts of plant debris. The 
filmmakers used a hollow log in front of 
a green screen to recreate the lemurs’ 
Gilligan-esqe moment. A mealworm 
dangling at the end of the log helped 
Raven to nail her scene. 

Licinius, a ring-tailed lemur, also ap- 
pears, briefly, in a scene where he seems 
to explain the primate family tree on a 
touchscreen computer. 


~~ movieposter.com 


BOOKBAG 


DOCST 317S/HIST381S: 


Veterans Oral History Project 





THE CATALYST: In 2000, Congress passed legislation to create the 
Veterans History Project. Housed in the Library of Congress, the on- 
going collection includes correspondence, audio narratives, and visual 
materials from veterans of every American war since World War |. 
Several years ago, Center for Documentary Studies instructor 
Michelle Lanier and then-visiting professor Elaine Lawless saw an 
opportunity to contribute to the project at Duke. Documenting vet- 
eran stories always has been very personal for Lanier, an oral histo- 
rian and folklorist with a family history steeped in military service. 
“The potential here is to use bearing witness to these stories as a 
bridge between civilian and military life—as a bridge that calls for 
more awareness building,” says Lanier. 


THE GIST: Students conduct at least one recorded interview with a 
veteran over the course of the semester, adhering to guidelines and 
best practices set forth by the Library of Congress. Lanier leverages 
personal contacts and works with local veterans organizations to 
arrange for interviews, but also encourages her students to explore 
any existing ties to the military by reaching out to family members 
and friends. The class submits its audio recordings to the Library of 
Congress’ American Folklife Center, where they are preserved for 
scholars, veterans hoping to connect with former comrades, and 
future generations. “As an archival tool, they 


“The potential here help fill the gaps in the written record and 
is to use bearing 
witness to these 
stories as a bridge = THE TWIST: Performing an interview is not as 
between civilian 
and military life.” 


sometimes even go against the traditional 
narrative,” says Lanier. 


simple as setting up the recorder and press- 
ing play. Lanier notes that her students have 
to learn to “make silence” and allow the veter- 
ans complete autonomy in the way they tell 
their stories, without interjecting to empathize or ask follow-up 
questions. Lanier has her students perform mock interviews of each 
other, in which they practice posing delicate questions and experi- 
ence firsthand how difficult it can be to answer them. “It’s important 
for them to know what it’s like to be put on the spot,” says Lanier. 


ASSIGNMENT LIST: The oral-history method requires significant 
preparation. Students keep a weekly journal and view documentary 
films—including Not Yet Begun to Fight by Duke alumna Sabrina Lee 
’91—as fodder for class discussion about veterans’ issues. Each stu- 
dent also is responsible for researching the interviewee’s back- 
ground and the conflict in which they served. 


WHAT YOU MISSED: Local Vietnam veteran Stephen Acsai visited 
the class in February to speak about his wartime experience, his 
work to dedicate the North Carolina Vietnam Veterans Memorial in 
Raleigh, and the sense of brotherhood with other veterans he still 
feels today. Several years ago, Acsai took Lanier’s class through the 
Center for Documentary Studies’ Continuing Education Program and 
conducted several veteran interviews of his own. He is thrilled to see 
members of a younger generation engaging more with their nation’s 
heritage. “Il hope they develop a deeper understanding and appreci- 
ation of not just the sacrifices veterans have made, but what their 
families have gone through,” says Acsai. 

—Tim Lerow 
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Coastal Concerns 


Samantha Emmert 


Major: Evolutionary anthropology, biology with a concentration in 


marine biology, and a certificate in marine science and conservation 


Student responds to a deadly dolphin plague. 


he rolling sand dunes and 
gentle waves of Emerald 
Isle are so picturesque that 
| almost forget why | am 
here: to conduct a necropsy ona 
stranded bottlenose dolphin,” wrote 
Samantha Emmert from the Duke 
Marine Lab in early 2014. Emmert 
spent her junior year researching an 
outbreak of morbillivirus epizootic, 
a measles-like virus that has rav- 
aged dolphin populations along the 
Atlantic Coast since last summer. 





ate : ; —_ 


For her independent study, Em- 
mert worked closely with Victoria 
Thayer M.E.M. ’82, Ph.D. ’08, coordi- 
nator of the Marine Mammal Strand- 
ing Network, a team that tracks 
strandings along North Carolina’s 
central coast. When Thayer heard 
about a stranding, she would notify 
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Emmert, and the two would rush to 
locate the dolphin on the shore. 
Then they would either transport 
the mammal to the lab or perform a 
necropsy (an autopsy performed on 
an animal) right there on the beach, 
depending on its stage of decom- 
position. 

“We began by carefully observing 
the exterior of the animal to look for 
unusual lesions, signs of interactions 
with fisheries or boats, or other 
strange scars,” says Emmert. 


Susan Farley 





Grim reality: Emmert, right, and Victoria Thayer examine a deceased dolphin. 


“Then, we cut the animal open to 
look for the cause of death inter- 
nally.” She helped Thayer by sharp- 
ening knives, preparing vials, jotting 
notes, and cutting samples of lung 
or spinal tissue. It was grisly work, 
teeming with blood and strong 
odors, but Emmert said she was 


Hometown: Bronx, New York 


more fascinated than grossed out. 

Since July 2013, more than 1,000 
dolphins have been found stranded 
along the East Coast—nearly triple 
the counts of past years. Still, “this 
probably reflects only a small per- 
centage of the actual casualties,” 
says Emmert. “The vast majority of 
them don’t wash up on shore.” The 
cause of morbillivirus is unknown, 
but ocean pollutants may be weak- 
ening dolphins’ immune systems, 
making them more susceptible to 
infection. 

Emmert compared her findings to 
another wave of morbillivirus mortal- 
ities among dolphins in the late 
1980s. “If this epizootic continues to 
follow trends of the 1987-88 morbil- 
livirus event, we can expect dolphins 
to continue dying in exceptionally 
high rates through early summer,” 
predicts Emmert, now a senior. 
“We're getting a lot of young dol- 
phins, so that doesn’t really bode 
well for the next generation.” What’s 
more, federal funding has been cut 
for the Stranding Network, threaten- 
ing its ability to respond to the surge 
of strandings. Emmert is spreading 
the word about the need for stable 
funding for marine mammal welfare 
organizations. 

A native of the Bronx, Emmert 
grew up beside Long Island Sound, 
aware of the toxic waste and debris 
that sullied its waters. Her particular 
interest in marine biology emerged 
last summer, during a DukeEngage 
internship at a marine mammal 
hospital in Sausalito, California. In 
the spirit of conservation, Emmert 
was a Dorm Eco-Rep for Alspaugh. 
She later worked with Students for 
Sustainable Living and helped 
organize the Duke Free Store, a stu- 
dent recycling initiative for unused 
books, supplies, and other objects. 
After graduating from Duke, Emmert 
plans to pursue an advanced degree 
specializing in marine mammal 
health. —Elizabeth Van Brocklin 


A Weekend of Data Crunching 


Duke holds third annual DataFest. 


forty-eight-hour team competition in big data analytics. The event attracted close 

to 130 undergraduate and graduate students from a variety of disciplines, includ- 
ing statistics, computer science, and engineering. Duke was the best represented 
school, but participants also made the trip from the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina State University, and even Dartmouth College. 

Mine Cetinkaya-Rundel, assistant professor of the practice in Duke’s statistics de- 
partment, served as the head organizer of the event. “The goal is to get creative with 
data in a way that stu- 
dents might be scared 
to do in the classroom 
if there were a grade or 
rubric attached,” says 
Cetinkaya-Rundel. “I 
want students to real- 
ize the complex nature 
of data, understand 
that they can glean 
something useful from 
it, and leave here 


Tr LL LAL w 
ee S. = ae wanting to learn a bit 
es c w/ more.” 
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| n late March, newly renovated Gross Hall played host to the 2014 DataFest, a 





On Friday night, it 

was revealed that 
je teams would be ana- 

lyzing a data set pro- 
vided by GridPoint. 
The energy manage- 
ment company advises 
businesses on how to 


“! want students to realize the complex cae ee 


nature of data, understand that they can — enissions by installing 
glean something useful from it, and 
leave here wanting to learn a bit more.” = ¢vetything from light- 

ing efficiency to the 
performance of HVAC units to weather conditions. After a briefing by GridPoint 
senior vice president of marketing Mark Straton and senior product manager Kyle 
McCarter B.S.E. ’05, teams set to work deconstructing the data, staying late into the 
night and reconvening early in the morning. Faculty members, Ph.D. students, and 
industry consultants were on hand all weekend to help troubleshoot with computa- 
tional challenges and to talk teams through their research questions. 

On Sunday afternoon, teams presented their insights back to GridPoint, and 
awards were given in three categories. In the best visualization category, the two win- 
ning teams were Cougar Bait (“Prediction of Main Load Usage”) and Spectral (“Min- 
ing for Meaning: Exploring Energy Use Data’). In the best use of outside data 
category, the three winners were Team Clairvoyant (“How Much Energy Have We 
Saved?”), The Fantastic 5+1 (“Exploring Market Potential: The Fresh Market Inc.”), 
and DataCruncherz (“Disaster Management: A case study of Hurricane Irene”). And 
in the best in show category, the two winners were Wolfram Alphas (“Analytic In- 
sight for the Facilities Manager”) and D 4 C (“Energy Efficiency Policy and Effec- 
tiveness’). 

Cetinkaya-Rundel says the competition offers all participants the chance to show- 
case their ability to work in teams and deliver meaningful results under time con- 
straints. “I’ve had several participants tell me that the DataFest experience was one 
they used in job and internship interviews.” —Tim Lerow 


sensors that monitor 





Reorganization 


for Better 
Application 


New units will be soun out 
of the Institute for Genome 
Sciences & Policy. 


Cis July, the Duke Insti- 
tute for Genome Sciences 
& Policy will be no more. 
In its place will be three units 
borne from the research and col- 
laboration the institute promoted. 

Greg Wray Ph.D. ’87, a profes- 
sor of biology, will head a new 
center that will provide education, 
research, and training in genomics 
and computational biology. It will 
host core resources and a research 
community that will involve fac- 
ulty from several schools. A Center 
for Applied Genomics & Precision 
Medicine will be dedicated to ap- 
plying genome-inspired insights to 
improve patient care. Geoff Gins- 
burg, a professor of medicine and 
biomedical engineering, will head 
the center. The third component is 
Duke Science & Society, which 
was launched last year and will be- 
come a campus-wide program. It 
will welcome its first class of mas- 
ters students in bioethics and sci- 
ence policy in the fall. Nita 
Farahany A.M.., J.D. 04, Ph.D. 
06, a professor of law and philoso- 
phy and a member of the U.S. 
Presidential Commission for the 
Study of Bioethical Issues, will 
head the program. 
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counsel rural achievers. 





nderserved stu- 

dents in rural 

North Carolina 
will start getting college 
access guidance from 
Duke graduates, thanks 
to a new partnership. 

The university has 
joined with the College 
Advising Corps, a Chapel 
Hill-based nonprofit, and 
committed to recruiting 
ten recent graduates to 
serve as full-time advisers 
with the program. The 
initiative will be adminis- 
tered by Duke’s Commu- 
nity Service Center with 
help from the Office of 
Civic Engagement. Units 
like the financial aid and 
admissions offices will 
support the training of 
the advisers. 

The partnership was 
made possible by a 
three-year, $10 million 
grant from the new John 
M. Belk Endowment. The 
grant also allowed David- 
son College and N.C. 
State to join with the 
corps; University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill is 
a longtime member. The 
goal is to send more stu- 
dents from rural North 
Carolina high schools to 
college and other training 
programs not only to 
improve their futures, 
but also to strengthen 
the workforce in their 
communities. 

A study by Stanford 
University shows the 
corps has significant im- 
pact. According to the re- 
port, students who work 
with Advising Corps ad- 
visers are 73 percent 
more likely to apply toa 
four-year institution and 
67 percent more likely to 
be accepted by a college 
or university than a stu- 
dent who does not meet 
with a corps adviser. 


Giving 
Good 
Advice 


Graduates will help 
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Falling: Ceiling collapse in West Duke on East Campus 


Ceiling Collapse 


Leads to Overhaul 
East Campus’ West Duke Building is closed. 


hankfully, no one was hurt when, on an early after- 

noon in February, a ceiling in a classroom in the 

West Duke Building collapsed. Lecturing fellow 
Ana Fernandez was scheduled to teach intermediate 
Spanish in classroom 202, but as she was talking to a stu- 
dent before class, they heard a loud, dry noise as if some- 
thing was hitting the 
ceiling. “It was a big noise. 
Something was dropping,” 
Fernandez said. 

Closer inspection re- 
vealed a bend in the ceil- 
ing. The facilities operations department was called and 
Fernandez was assigned another room. 

Shortly later, the ceiling collapsed, damaging aban- 
doned chairs and tables. Staff members scrambled to re- 
locate eighty classes along with several academic 
programs. In the following days, engineers inspected 
ceilings throughout the three-story, 100-year-old build- 
ing and concluded all the plaster ceilings should be re- 
placed. Duke expects the building to be closed through 
the summer. 


“It was a big noise. 
Something was 
dropping.” 





Tom Trabert 





Got them covered: A student takes off from the new bicycle shelter and fix-it station outside of the Sanford Building and Rubenstein 
Hall. Completed in March, the site can accommodate about twenty bikes, handy for the nearly 1,050 university faculty and staff 
members and students who commute on two wheels. 


Doing Their Work in Different Places 


Davidson and Lisker head elsewhere to new posts. 


athy Davidson has been a strong voice in discussions 
about new models of higher education at Duke. Donna 
E. Lisker has taken a particular interest in the lives of 
women. Soon, both women will deepen their work and share 


their thoughts and research from a 
different perch. 

Davidson will be leaving to be a 
professor of English at the Graduate 
Center of the City University of 
New York. She'll also direct the Fu- 
tures Initiative, a program to pro- 
mote collaborative and participatory 
innovation in higher education. 

Davidson is the John Hope 
Franklin Humanities Institute Pro- 
fessor of interdisciplinary studies 
and the Ruth F. DeVarney Professor 
of English. She cofounded the Hu- 


manities, Arts, Science, and Tech- 
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Moving on: Davidson, left, and Lisker are heading 





north. 


Chris Hildreth 


nology Alliance and Collaboratory (HASTAC); CUNY’s gradu- 

ate center will become the main home of that organization. 
Meanwhile, Lisker will leave her position as associate vice 

provost for undergraduate education at Duke to become dean 


of the college and vice president 
for campus life at Smith, the 
women’s liberal-arts college. The 
role seems apt. At Duke, Lisker 
was the director of the women’s 
center. She served on the steering 
committee of the Women’s 
Initiative, a research project on 
the status of women at Duke. She 
also taught courses in gender and 
sports and in women’s studies 
and helped found and lead the 
Baldwin Scholars program. 

Lisker has been at the university 


since 1999. 
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NOTABLE 


A New Mission 


he end of June marks not only a transi- 
Te in the provost post, but also the de- 
parture of Victor J. Dzau, the chancellor 
for health affairs and president and CEO of the 
Duke University Health System. Dzau has been 

named president of the Institute of Medicine. 
The health arm of the National Academy of 
Sciences, the 1OM is an independent, nonprofit 
organization that works outside of the govern- 


Dzau to lead the Institute of Medicine. 


mendations to the public, health officials, and 
policymakers. 

Dzau has spent nearly a decade at Duke. 
Among his lengthy list of accomplishments is 
spearheading the transformed Duke Medicine 
campus, which now includes the cancer center 
facility, the medicine pavilion, the Mary Duke 
Biddle Trent Semans Center for Health Educa- 
tion, anew School of Nursing facility, and an 


ment to provide unbiased but informed recom- 


under-construction eye center. 





Marshall Price has been 
appointed to the newly 
created position of 
curator of modern and 
contemporary art at 
the Nasher Museum of 
Art. In this post, he will 
organize new exhibi- 
tions and programs 
and coordinate special 
projects with Duke 
faculty and students. 
Price previously was 
curator at the National 
Academy Museum in 
New York for eleven 
years. He earned his 
Ph.D. in American mod- 
ernism from the City 
University of New York 
and a master’s degree 
in art history from 
Pennsylvania State 
University. 


Two North Carolina 
high-school seniors 
were named finalists in 
the Intel Science Talent 
Search 2014 for their 
work in Duke labs. Alec 
Arshavsky was recog- 
nized for his work in 
the lab of Sina Farsiu, 
assistant professor of 
ophthalmology and 
biomedical engineering. 
Farsiu’s lab works to 
improve health out- 
comes for at-risk pa- 
tients with ocular and 
neurological diseases. 
Parth Thakker was 
recognized for his work 
in the lab of Nico Hotz, 
assistant professor of 
mechanical engineering 
and materials science at 
Duke. The Hotz group 
has been working on 
quantum dots for solar 
collection that are safe 
from toxic chemicals. 
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Ryan Brown ’11 won a 
Luce Scholarship, 
awarded to eighteen 
scholars by the Henry 
Luce Foundation of 
New York. Brown aims 
to enhance the under- 
standing of Asia among 
potential American 
leaders. While at Duke, 
Brown was a Robertson 
Scholar. She served as 
associate editor of 
Towerview Magazine; 
editor-in-chief of Duke’s 
literary magazine, The 
Archive; and senior staff 
writer and columnist for 
The Chronicle. A native 
of Denver, Brown is 
currently a freelance 
journalist and master’s 
student in African stud- 
ies at the University of 
Oxford in England. 


Freshman Leslie Turner 
and senior Marcus 
Benning were named 
2014 Young Futurists by 
The Root, a news, opin- 
ion, and culture site. 
Each year, The Root 
recognizes promising 
young African-Ameri- 
can women and men. 
Turner, a premed stu- 
dent, was recognized 
for her work with 
homeless teens in Ohio 
and children in the 
Dominican Republic. 
She hopes to work with 
Doctors Without Bor- 
ders as a cardiologist. 
Benning was recog- 
nized for creating the 
Duke Connects chal- 
lenge, which seeks to 
improve relations 
between Duke and 
Durham. He also cre- 
ated the Black Cultural 
Living Group, a student 
residence designed to 
promote conversation 
about issues that affect 


African Americans. He 
plans to attend law 
school. He was also 
president of the Black 
Student Alliance and a 
young trustee finalist. 


Stephanie Helms 
Pickett was named the 
new director of the 
Duke Women's Center. 
Now in her eighth year 
at Duke, Helms Pickett 
previously directed as- 
sessment and profes- 
sional development 
within Student Affairs, 
chairing Duke's Bias 
Analysis Task Force, 
focusing on gender and 
the undergraduate 
experience. Before 
coming to Duke, Helms 
Pickett worked at Ben- 
nett College, the N.C. 
Department of Public 
Instruction, Durham 
Public Schools, and 
Meredith College. 



































CLASS AND POLITICS 


high percentage 
of American poli- 
cymakers are 


millionaires. But does it 
matter? 

Nicholas Carnes set 
out to answer this ques- 
tion in his new book, 
White-Collar Govern- 
ment: The Hidden Role 
of Class in Economic 
Policy Making. He dis- 
covered a dearth of 
working-class citizens at 
every level of govern- 

s ment throughout U.S. 

- history. Carnes surveyed 
783 lawmakers who held 
office between 1999 and 
2008 and found only 
thirteen had spent a 


a ¥ quarter or more of their 
] \ time in blue-collar jobs. 
: a Carnes argues that 
| ‘ this disproportionate 


representation leads to 
policy decisions that 
favor white-collar pro- 
fessionals at the expense 
of working-class 
Americans—and at 

the expense of true 
democracy. 
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For the People, By the People? 


“If we want govern- 
ment for the people, 
we've got to start work- 
ing toward government 
by the people,” wrote 
Carnes in a New York 
Times op-ed before 
publication of his book. 
The solution must in- 
volve a variety of 
changes, according to 
Carnes, from the equal- 
ization of campaign 
funding to a shift in the 
types of candidates the 
parties support. 

Carnes is assistant 
professor of public pol- 
icy in the Sanford School 
of Public Policy. Growing 
up, he was a cashier at 
Dairy Queen and 
Walmart, among other 
working-class jobs. 
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BEHAVIOR 
Contagious Yawning No 
Longer Linked to Empathy 





[LENESS 
Detecting 
Disease 
Pathogens 


octors may soon be able to tell the 

difference between viral and bac- 

terial infections. The new test 
could help curb viral pandemics and de- 
tect unknown emerging diseases, includ- 
ing potential bioterrorism threats. It also 
could enhance the way doctors make 
treatment decisions in routine care. 

Duke researchers developed a blood test 
that showed more than 90 percent accu- 
racy in distinguishing between viral and 
bacterial infections when tested in people 
with respiratory illnesses. Reported in the 

September 2013 issue of the journal 
Science Translational Medicine, 
the finding moves the technol- 
ogy closer to clinical use, 
where it could help patients 
get quicker diagnoses and 
treatments, while curbing 
the unnecessary use of 
antibiotics that don’t 


“One of the big 


work on viral infections. 


he old saying goes, “Yawns are contagious,” but have you con- global threats at When infected by a 
sidered the biology behind it? While previous studies have the moment is virus, a person’s immune 
suggested a connection between contagious yawning and em- the emergence system responds differ- 


pathy, new research from the Duke Center for Human Genome 
Variation finds that contagious yawning may decrease with age and 
is not strongly related to variables like empathy, tiredness, and energy 
levels. The study, published in the scientific journal PLOS ONE, is 
the most comprehensive look at factors influencing contagious 
yawning to date. 

Contagious yawning is a well-documented phenomenon that oc- 
curs only in humans and chimpanzees in response to hearing, seeing, 
or thinking about yawning. It differs from spontaneous yawning, 
which occurs when someone is bored or tired. Spontaneous yawning 
is first observed in the womb, while contagious yawning does not 
begin until early childhood. 

The researchers said a better understanding of the biology in- 
volved in contagious yawning could ultimately shed light on illnesses 
such as schizophrenia or autism. People with these disorders, both of 
which involve impaired social skills, demonstrate less contagious 
yawning despite still yawning spontaneously. “It is possible that if we 
find a genetic variant that makes people less likely to have contagious 
yawns, we might see that variant or variants of the same gene also as- 
sociated with schizophrenia or autism,” said study author Elizabeth 
Cirulli Ph.D. °12, assistant professor of medicine at the Center for 
Human Genome Variation at the School of Medicine. “Even if no 
association with a disease is found, a better understanding of the bi- 
ology behind contagious yawning can inform us about the pathways 
involved in these conditions.” 
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resistance, and 
that is largely 





ently from fighting a bac- 
terial infection. These 
differences are evident at 
the genetic level, where 

driven by certain genes are switched 
overuse of on during a viral attack, 
antibiotics.” creating a “signature” that 
broadly identifies the 
culpable pathogen. 

Co-senior author 
Christopher W. Woods, 
associate professor of 
medicine, pathology, and 
global health at Duke 
and the Durham VA 
Medical Center, says, 
“One of the big global 
threats at the moment is 
the emergence of bacterial resistance, and 
that is largely driven by overuse of antibi- 
otics. A tool that enables us to accurately 
identify viral infections could reduce the 
indiscriminate provision of antibiotics, 
thereby reducing the development of 
resistant pathogens.” 


of bacterial 





ART AND SCIENCE 
Classic Paintings May Get Laser Treatment 


Duke researcher has developed a 3D imaging technique for peering into the lay- 

ering of a painting. Warren Warren, a chemist and biomedical engineer at Duke, 

develops laser systems to image human tissues. But he thought his work might be 
useful for art historians as well. 

One of Warren’s methods is pump-probe microscopy, which sends pulses of laser light 
into molecules to reveal their chemical makeup. While the pump-probe technique usually 
is used on biological pigments like melanin in skin, Warren applied it to analyze colors in 

paint as well. 


Puccio Capanna, “We built a laser 
The Crucifixion, ca. system that was 
1330, North Carolina designed to do a 
Museum of Art, good job of diag- 
Raleigh nosing skin cancer 
and then realized 





that we could use exactly that same laser 
system to look at Renaissance artwork,” he 
told a Science correspondent. 

After testing on some fake paintings, 
Warren's team tried the laser on The Cru- 
cifixion, painted by Italian artist Puccio 
Capanna in the early 1300s. The instru- 
ment revealed that Capanna used different 
pigments to create colors that look similar 
to the eye. 

The technology could help historians 
figure out how to best preserve old paint- 
ings and possibly help detect forgeries. 





Lunar New Year: 
The Duke Asian 
Students 
Association's 
annual cultural 
production 
showcases the 
talent of students 
through elements 
of Asian culture. 
The show encom- 
passes both 
traditional and 
modern acts 
originating from 
Asia and features 
a number of 
dance and vocal 
performances 
by a broad 
range of 
campus groups. 
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Library Renewal: 
The madness of 
early spring’s 
weather didn’t slow 
the Rubenstein 
Library renovation 
project. This phase 
included the 
removal and 
replacement of 
the clay roof tiles 
over the Gothic 
Reading Room. 
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ECONOMICS 


Why It’s Called Work 


espite childhood dreams of becoming 


astronauts and rock musicians, many 

people end up working dead- 
end jobs. A pair of researchers 
wanted to find out why. Accord- 
ing to research by Peter Ubel 
of Duke's Fuqua School of 
Business and David Comer- 
ford of the University of Stir- 
ling, even people who have 
career options tend to choose 
mindless, repetitive work that 
requires less effort. 

The two professors performed a 
series of experiments testing the real- 
life decisions of volunteers. They were offered 
a choice between an effortful job and an eas- 
ier job, both at equal pay. The study found 
that people avoid choosing effortful work 





y 






by 


even when they predict that it will provide 
them with a better working experience, a 
phenomenon called effort aversion. 
The study participants indicated 
that it was unfair to work a 
harder job without extra com- 
pensation. “If you put the 
issue of wages in front of peo- 
ple, all of a sudden that be- 
comes a primary concern. 
They are focusing on what 
they perceive as fair compensa- 
tion, rather than non-monetary 
aspects of the job, such as social 
value or even whether the job is inter- 
esting,” Ubel says. An excessive focus on 
compensation and undervaluing of the non- 
monetary rewards of a career path cause 
many people to choose unfulfilling jobs. 
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Stemming the tide: A health-care worker in Tanzania readies an HIV test. 


HIV TESTING 


Analyzing Preferences in Tanzania 


aving HIV testing close to 
| one’s home makes in more 

likely that one will get tested. 
At the same time, HIV preferences 
vary greatly across individuals, ac- 
cording to new research conducted 
by Duke Global Health Institute fac- 
ulty members. The findings could 
help inform how HIV-testing services 
are adapted and expanded across 
sub-Saharan Africa. 

The researchers surveyed nearly 
500 adults in an urban setting of 
Northern Tanzania and found that 
about half of individuals preferred 
testing at home. This runs counter to 
other studies suggesting that home- 
based testing is largely acceptable in 


less important to participants. 

Other promising findings reveal 
that adults increasingly are getting 
tested more than once to confirm 
their negative status and, in more 
cases, are sharing results with their 
partner or spouse. The study also in- 
dicates that confidentiality is less im- 
portant than previously thought, 
possibly signaling a shift in stigma 
about testing. Only a third of the 
participants preferred to keep their 
HIV test confidential. 

Little is known about the HIV- 
testing preferences of adults in 
high-risk settings, including in sub- 
Saharan Africa. The Duke study is 
the first to use a survey tool called 

Discrete Choice 


Preferred testing methods are particularly periments to 


relevant, because oral test kits could soon 
be made available in Tanzania. 


similar settings. Study participants 
also preferred finger pricks and 
venipuncture tests over oral swabs. 
Preferred testing methods are partic- 
ularly relevant, because oral test kits 
could soon be made available in Tan- 
zania. Factors like on-site availability 
of HIV medications and the avail- 
ability of testing on weekends were 


understand HIV- 
testing preferences 
in Africa. 

“Understanding 
population preferences is a critical 
step for increasing the uptake of 
HIV testing,” says Nathan Thiel- 
man, associate professor of medicine 
and global health. “Because HIV 
treatment reduces transmission, 
widespread HIV testing and treat- 
ment has tremendous potential to 
diminish the epidemic.” 


SOCIAL MEDIA | MEDICINE 
Post Helps 
Diagnose 


y combining the modern tools 
L- of gene sequencing and social 
media, a team of researchers 
has confirmed the identification of 
a new genetic disorder that causes 
severe impairments in children. 

The new disease, called NGLY1 
deficiency, is reported online in Ge- 
netics in Medicine, the journal of the 
American College of Genetics and 
Genomics. The study describes the 
disease in eight patients, confirming 
the work of Duke Medicine scientists 
who originally identified the genetic 
mutation in a single young patient 
in 2012. 

Children with the genetic muta- 
tion have a distinctive inability to 
produce tears when they cry, but 
also have movement disorders, de- 
velopmental delays, and liver prob- 
lems. The genetic defect is so rare 
that without social media, the eight 
affected children would have re- 
mained unknown to one another 
and to scientists, but instead were 
connected within months. 

“Because of the unusual clinical 
presentations—notably the absence of 
tears, along with liver abnormalities— 
parents of other affected children in 
distant places recognized these fea- 
tures when they read social-media 
posts by the original family,” says co- 
lead author Vandana Shashi, a med- 
ical geneticist at Duke. “This enabled 
other children to be quickly identified 
and diagnosed.” 

Duke researchers and scientists 
across two continents worked to se- 
quence the entire genomes and ex- 
omes (DNA transcribed to RNA) of 
the individual patients, revealing the 
newly identified genetic defect that 
was shared among them all. How 
NGLY1 causes the neurological find- 
ings is still unknown. The team now 
is focused on finding potential thera- 
pies to treat the condition and on 
identifying additional disorders that 
might be related. 
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MORE STRATEGIC, MORE SELF-CONFIDENT 





ls Duke good at risk-taking? 

I think we're pretty good; com- 
pared to most of our peers, we're 
pretty risk-accepting. Schools like 
ours have not only an opportunity 
but almost an obligation to take 
risks, to experiment in our aca- 
demic work. 


Any university has to manage the 
power balance between central ad- 
ministration and the various units. 
How does that balance feel here? 
It generally feels about right. 
There are strategic plans that set 
basic values and priorities for the 
university as a whole. Those are 
bought into by a group of deans 
who are hired into that culture, 
even as their hiring is filtered 
through the specific needs of their 
schools. 


You’ve talked about higher educa- 
tion shifting more and more toa 
winners-take-all environment. 
What do you mean by that? 
There’s kind of a flight to quality. 
Everybody wants to be at the best 
institutions. And the best institu- 
tions are soaking up more and 
more of the total resources. Think 
back to 2008 and the beginning of 
the economic downturn. A lot of 
people said, “This is going to be 
bad for the elite private universi- 
ties because they cost so much.” 
Well, of course that’s exactly not 
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what happened. Applications went 


up substantially. The sense was, “If 


I want to get that edge in a much 
tighter economy, I’ve got to have 
that combination of education, 
reputation, and recognition that 
comes with going to a place like 


Duke.” 


You’ve identified Duke’s core 
qualities as interdisciplinarity, 
global reach, knowledge in service 
to society, and engagement. 

But they’re not unique to Duke, 
are they? 

They're not unique, but they're 
pretty distinctive in combination. 
It’s important to recognize that 
these are qualities that we've built 
up over a sustained period. Inter- 
disciplinarity we've been working 
on since the late 1980s; our global 
strategy, since the early 1990s; 
knowledge in service to society, 
since the early 2000s and espe- 
cially since the beginning of Presi- 
dent Brodhead’s time in office. 
And there’s the same sustained pe- 
riod of attention around a more 
engaged and rigorous undergradu- 
ate education. 


With all that sustained attention, 
has Duke also become more 
self-confident? 

I think that’s one of the big 
changes over the past fifteen years. 
Fifteen years ago, we were much 
more other-directed; we had the 
joke about Harvard as the Duke of 
the North. I mean, we were look- 
ing there all the time; it was our 
reference point. Now we're much 
more aware of what we are and 
what we want to be. 


Faculty growth and renewal is one 
of your hallmarks. Is that process 
now slowing with fewer resources 
and a lower rate of retirement? 
The student-faculty ratio in Arts 
& Sciences has fallen to about 
eight-to-one. Greater faculty num- 
bers just to keep driving down 
that ratio doesn’t make a lot of 
sense anymore. We had a period of 
fantastic revenue growth—5 per- 
cent a year. In a growth period of 
3 to 4 percent, you've got to be 
more selective. It’s not a grim 
scene; it’s just a little tighter. The 
faculty-renewal issue is going to be 
different across schools. Some 
schools have room to grow and 
the resources to do it. Some 
schools have room to grow, but 
don't have the resources to do it. 
Some schools don't need to grow 
but may want to put greater sup- 
port into the faculty who are here. 
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“Now, we're much more aware of 
what we are and 
what we want to be.” 


One initiative you’re identified 
with is Duke Kunshan University. 
What do you hope to see there in, 
say, ten years? 

I think DKU will be a vibrant, in- 
novative, culturally and education- 
ally important initiative in China. 
It will contribute to the reputation 
of Duke, to the strength of Duke. 
A serious presence in China will 
enable us to recruit outstanding 
students, to recruit outstanding 
faculty both to DKU and back to 
Duke. It will give us a site for the 
engagement of our faculty in re- 
search areas in which China is 
going to be a very important 
player—energy, environment, 
health. And we'll be able to pro- 
vide our students with a base for 
global experience. 


| think you’d agree that it’s been a 
complicated path to DKU. Is there 
anything we might have done 
differently? 

There was a stretch when we got a 
little too far out in front of the 
faculty, and we had to repair that. 
I think we underestimated the 
time it would take to work our 
way through the Chinese adminis- 
trative process. But assuming that 
over a reasonable period we 
achieve our goals, it will have been 
worth it. | always try to ask what 
it would be like if a Chinese uni- 
versity wanted to create a new 


campus in the U.S. They'd have 
to deal with SACS [Southern 
Association of Colleges and 
Schools], the Department of 
Education, the Department of 
Commerce, and who knows what 
else. So you always have to have a 
little perspective. 


Even as Duke has a physical 
presence in China, do you see a 
higher Duke profile virtually 
through MOOCs [massive open 
online courses]? 

I don't think MOOCs are going to 
be a critical element of a Duke ed- 
ucation. But flipped courses, more 
use of online materials, collabora- 
tion with other universities around 
things you cant deliver in your 
own curriculum—those things are 
going to expand in a substantial 
way. 


How have you spent your time as 
provost, and has that changed? 
The first two or three years, youre 
making yourself known to every- 
one. I understood my role to be 
building a team and a culture, and 
that takes a lot of effort to start 
up. We hadn't done a strategic 
plan in a while; strategic planning 
was a big thing. And the down- 
turn certainly was a big thing. All 
of a sudden I have to go to every 
school and explain how the 
budget is going to work, what 
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their constraints are going to be, 
how they might adjust but still 
sustain their strategic priorities. 


How many meetings have you 
been part of in a typical week? 
Here's a typical five-day period, 
and it has forty-six appointments. 
I carry this little card with me; it 
has my appointments for the day. 
There are non-back-of-the-card 
days, when you can get everything 
on one side, and back-of-the-card 
days. There are a lot of back-of- 
the-card days. 


What are you going to miss most, 
and what are you going to miss 
least about the job? 

The way I've thought about my 
transition is that it’s going to take 
me a while to figure out what it’s 
like not to be provost. I love my 
job, and knowing what I’m going 
to miss most and going to miss 
least will sort of emerge. Ask me 
that question in nine months. 


-Robert J. Bliwise 
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There are massive questions around massive open online courses. 
Will they challenge the resilience and relevance of major research 


universities like Duke? 
By Robert J. Bliwise 


ve been welcomed officially into a 

parallel universe. It’s called “Bioelec- 

tricity: A Quantitative Approach,” 

which embraces biology, my certifi- 
ably worst subject in college; electricity, a 
force I consider semi-mystical and rather 
scary; and quantitative thinking, which 
is my least familiar thinking. 


Illustrations by Bruno Mallart 


“Bioelectricity” is an offering in the 
Duke roster of MOOCs, or massive open 
online courses. It’s an eight-week course, 
first launched in September 2012—a 
spinoff of what biomedical engineering 
professor Roger Barr ’64, Ph.D. 68 has 
been teaching at Duke for more than 
twenty years, typically to no more than 
twenty or thirty students. That summer, 
Duke announced a partnership with 
Coursera, an education company 
founded by two Stanford University 
computer-science professors that provides 
a delivery platform for universities. 








In 2012-13, Coursera offered thirteen 
Duke-originated courses; this academic 
year, the number is twenty. 

Mastering “Bioelectricity” wouldn't en- 
title me to Duke credits, but only to a 
certificate. Just what I would get out of it, 
it turns out, would depend a lot on what 
I would put into it; in that sense, it’s not 
unlike a college education. 

As I took the virtual plunge, I was 
asked to project how many of the lecture 
videos I would be watching and how 
many assignments and quizzes I would 
complete. I also was asked to sign an 
honor code, affirming that the answers 
on homework and quizzes would be my 
own and that I wouldnt share those an- 
swers with anyone else. 

From there, Barr, or his videotaped self, 
was the low-key but affable star in the 
bioelectrical universe. Watching the in- 
troductory video, I couldn't help fixating 
on Barr's vibrant necktie, with its romp- 
ing, intertwined, brilliantly colored Keith 
Haring-type figures. Some of the lectures 
that followed took me back to those diffi- 
cult days in the biology lab, where I was a 
dangerous presence around delicate 
equipment and small animals alike. But I 
was lured by other topics—a brief history 
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of the debate on whether electricity in bi- 
ological systems resembles electricity in 
the physical world, a Confucian-influ- 
enced discourse on the slippery task of as- 
signing names to abstract concepts. A 
dead alligator is passive, Barr told us; a 
live alligator can be passive, but don't 
count on it. 

Some observers of higher education are 
anything but passive, if not alligator-ag- 


4 


in-person access to highly qum@jified 
professors.” ; 
Blogging for Forbes, Mike Lenox, who 
taught at Duke for six years and is now a 
professor at the University of Virginia's 
Darden School of Business, didn’t sketch 
such a restrictive MOOC future. But he 
did predict a disruptive impact. (Though 
not to the extent of Sebastian Thrun, a 
Stanford research professor, Google fel- 


“Those who dismiss MOOCs and online education in 


general as inferior to residential education are missing 
the point and may be sealing their fate.” 


gressive, around MOOCs—as in “The 
MOOC Racket,” an essay published in 
Slate last July. Private companies, univer- 
sity administrators, and politicians are 
“already planning an all-MOOC future 
for most of tomorrow's college students,” 
asserted the writer, Jonathan Rees, a his- 
tory professor at Colorado State Univer- 
sity-Pueblo. “Unlike today’s MOOC 
participants, these future students will 
have to pay for access to them. Only the 
most privileged students will still have 


low, and cofounder of an online educa- 
tion startup. He’s predicted that in fifty 
years the world will have only ten univer- 
sities—maybe the University of Google 
among them, one skeptic suggested sar- 
donically.) Online education is improy- 
ing quickly, Lenox noted, including the 
production values of video lectures, 
which have evolved from placing a cam- 
era in the back of the classroom to 
“slickly produced videos” that feature 
“animation and high-end graphics.” On- 





4 
line education-ts Ancice substitute for 
residential education, he said. But it’s 
emerging as a low-cost alternative that, at 
a certain price point and quality level, 
will grab market share from traditional 
residential-based education. 

“In the same way that General Motors 
was remiss to dismiss the entry by Japan- 
ese upstarts such as Honda and Toyota 
into the U.S. auto market in the 1970s as 
cheap substitutes, those who dismiss 
MOOGs and online education in general 
as inferior to residential education are 
missing the point and may be sealing 
their fate. In the same way that a KIA is 
not a Porsche, online education is not at 
the same level of quality as residential ed- 
ucation. This will likely not matter. As 
long as there is a price differential, some 
students will choose the lesser, cheaper 
option. KIA sells far more cars than 
Porsche.” 

Peter Lange, Duke's provost for the 
past fifteen years, doesn’t talk about 
Duke's Porsche-like status in a field of 
KIAs. He does agree that MOOCs arent 
poised to threaten universities like Duke 
that enjoy a sort of rarified standing. 
When I sat down with him shortly before 
his departure from the position, he told 


me that MOOCs can spark teaching in- 
novation, spur collaborations with other 
universities, and extend Duke's global 
reach—all for a relatively modest invest- 
ment. But the idea of trying to replicate, 
in cyberspace, a full-fledged Duke experi- 
ence? That’s nowhere on his screen. 

A few months before the S/ate piece 
appeared, the reliably wry A.J. Jacobs, ed- 
itor at large at Esquire, was in the 
MOOCE mode for a New York Times 
essay, “ Iwo Cheers for Web U!” Jacobs’ 
version of Web U came from eleven on- 
line courses, including “Bioelectricity” 
and another Duke-based course, on evo- 
lution, taught by biology professor Mo- 
hamed Noor. Overall he found the 
instructors “impressive” and even “enter- 
taining,” but also “only slightly more ac- 
cessible than the pope or Thomas 
Pynchon.” Student-to-student interaction 
was largely through online discussion 
boards—only a poor imitation of “late- 
night dorm-room discussions at my non- 
virtual college.” 

An analysis of the first offering of “Bio- 
electricity,” from Duke's Center for In- 
structional Technology (CIT), suggests 
that MOOCs can provide an avenue to 
engagement. © Bioelectricity” discussion 
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threads were carried out in Russian, 
Greek, Portuguese, and Romanian, as 
well as English. Students also built a 
course Wiki, essentially a community 
website, with lecture notes, tips of their 
own for the exercises, and supplementary 
content. Some joined a Facebook study 
group. On the discussion boards, I found 
everything from self-introductions (“My 
name is Shraddha. I am from India. | am 
studying in Canada in molecular biology 
and transgenics”), to meeting-up invita- 
tions (“Are there some Italians with who 
is possible have some elucidations?”), to 
problem-solving tips (“I think there are a 
couple of threads where people solve that 
differential equation’). 

Still those avenues to engagement may 
seem clunky compared with the conven- 
tions of the classroom (and the dorm 
room). And that’s not the only MOOC- 
taking aspect that’s clunky. Students need 
to feel validated—or at least expect to be 
evaluated. I asked Duke’s David Schanzer, 
associate professor of the practice at the 
Sanford School, about grading in the 
MOOC universe. Early on, Schanzer, 
whose MOOC is on the subject of 9/11, 
invited students to post essays on the 
course discussion board and picked a few 
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to illustrate a peer-grading rubric: Did the 
essay have a main theme? Was it well-or- 
ganized? Did it lead to a clear recommen- 
dation? With each assignment, then, 
youd get five randomly assigned people to 
grade. In turn, those five people would 
grade you. To successfully complete the 
course, youd have to complete the grad- 
ing as well as the assignments. 

Whether or not they thread themselves 
into discussions and submit themselves to 
grading, many who join a MOOC dont 
stick around long. Earlier this year, a sur- 
vey of MOOCs offered through a Har- 
vard-MIT consortium 
found that just 5 percent 
of all registrants earned a 














certificate of completion; 
35 percent never viewed ‘OT 43 
any of the course materi- It's so very 
als. For “Bioelectricity,” a different from 


total of more than 12,000 ; 
: talking to 


students initially enrolled, 


from more than 100 coun- students, being 
tries, at least ten pre-col- 


lege students among them. able to look at 


The numbers dropped their faces and 
from there: 3,658 took a 

quiz during the course, understand 
346 attempted the final whether you’re 


exam, and 313 earned a ; 
certificate. getting through 
. From my own MOOC- to them.” 
ing, I wasn't enamored of 

a certificate or even con- 

cerned about replicating 

the classroom. And that’s 

pretty typical, as the Har- 

vard-MIT researchers told 7he Chronicle 
of Higher Education. Many are happy 
enough to be samplers of the material— 
as I was happy enough to plug into “Bio- 
electricity.” 

According to the Duke CIT analysis, 
student interests typically can be col- 
lapsed into categories that include, for 
starters, lifelong learning or the specific 
subject matter. Duke’s Denise Comer 
surveyed her students’ motivations for 
her writing-composition MOOC: “They 


wanted to have writing make a deeper ; 
impact in their lives in whatever way. ; 
Sometimes it was career advancement. 


Sometimes it was creative aspirations. 
Sometimes it was just a lifelong attitude 
toward learning and growing. And Eng- 


lish-language facility was something a lot | Se) SO ee 
of people were interested in.” y " ) 
On a visit to Durham, David Johnston / } 
Ph.D. ’04, assistant professor of the prac- / 
tice at the Marine Lab, was pretty sure 


students would willingly ride the currents 
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of his new “Marine Megafauna” MOOC, 
populated as it is with sea turtles, whales, 
dolphins, seals, penguins, sharks, and 
giant squid: “I think people have a gen- 
eral fascination with the ocean. The fact 
that we're talking about the most beauti- 
ful, compelling ocean creatures means, I 
hope, that we'll attract a good number of 
people and keep them coming back. We 
try to use as much multimedia as possi- 
ble, so that students feel that they're kind 
of embedded in the situation.” 

Even if MOOC takers don’t want to be 
embedded in the ocean, they may want 
to be embedded in an experience that 
promises fun, entertainment, social expe- 
rience, and intellectual stimulation, says 
Duke’s CIT: They may be drawn to ex- 
ploring online education generally. Or 
they may be creatures of convenience, 
perhaps having faced barriers to tradi- 
tional education options. A.J. Jacobs 
noted that he consumed MOOCs while 
indulging in a meal and enduring time 
on a treadmill. 


They may not take to a treadmill, but 
Duke professors told me they've spent 
lots of energy working up their MOOCs. 
More than 420 hours were required on 
Barr’s part to build and deliver the “Bio- 
electricity” course, plus at least 200 hours 
for the technical team. Comer told me 
that for some eight months, her writing- 
oriented MOOC “occupied almost every 
waking thought.” 

According to Lynne O’Brien, recently 
named associate vice provost for digital 
and online education initiatives, faculty 
members have committed from 220 
hours to 870 hours for the initial course 
development—less in the second offer- 
ing, and much less for additional re-ofter- 
ings. “I think it is important to consider 
that creation of a brand-new, ambitious 
campus course also takes a lot of time 
and, similarly, gets easier over time as the 


ment” for MOOC instructors to apply 
to a discretionary account; there's no re- 
duction in course load or teaching sched- 
ule. It also provides the project team that 
helped fire up “Bioelectricity”: an aca- 
demic technology consultant to advise 
on course design and pedagogy; an on- 
line course associate to help in creating 
and uploading material; a videographer 
and video editor to help create materials 
and consult on video strategies (Duke 
also will provide a loaner kit of video 
camera, writing tablet, and computer 
loaded with software for instructors who 
want to create their own video); a copy- 
right assistant to review and help with 
copyright clearance; a librarian to help in 
finding open-access materials for the 
course; and assessment consultants. 

It’s not just a matter of devoting many 
hours to preparation; it’s also confronting 


course is re-offered from year to year.” 
O’Brien filled me in on the infrastruc- 

ture that underlies Duke MOOCs. 

Duke offers a $10,000 “incentive pay- 


Into Africa, the MOOC Way 
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| uke’s John Bartlett 
| has long been in- 
1 terested in Africa. 
U He co-chairs the univer- 

I sity’s Africa initiative. 
Bartlett is professor of 

1 medicine, global health, 

I and nursing at Duke Uni- 
I versity Medical Center. His 
I MOOC-to-come is an ex- 
| ample of how the MOOC 
I world is refining and re- 

I defining itself: This MOOC 
1 is meant to be distributed 
I openly and across a wide 
I swath; it’s also meant to 
serve a constituency with a 
I particular interest and a 

I strong need to know. And 
1 it will have the online 

I equivalent of lots of bells 
| and whistles. 

I Just days before head- 
I ing back for about two 

1 months to Tanzania, where 
I he has a long record re- 

l searching the treatment 
and complications of HIV 
I infection, Bartlett talked 

I about “Tropical Parasitol- 


ogy: Worms, Protozoa, 
Vectors, and Human Dis- 
ease,” debuting as aMOOC 
in October. As Durham was 
being blanketed with snow, 
he was meeting with col- 
leagues from Kilimanjaro 
Christian Medical Univer- 
sity College (KCMUC), with 
whom he'll be collaborat- 
ing on the MOOC—and in 
his research program. Over 
eight weeks, he and his 
colleagues will look at par- 
asites and associated dis- 
eases—how a particular 
disease takes hold, how it’s 
spread, how it’s treated, 
how it’s prevented. 

Bartlett began by telling 
me that he sees MOOCs as 
having plenty of educa- 
tional potential in Africa. 
Right now there are some 
200 million youths in 
Africa, a number expected 
to double by 2045. Just 5 
percent are enrolled in 
higher education. In the 
first year of Duke’s MOOCs 


experience, some 18,000 
enrollments came from 
Africa, an indicator of a 
continent that, more and 
more, has an Internet-in- 
fused landscape. The high- 
est African enrollment was 
for a course in health-care 
innovation; Denise Comer’s 
version of English compo- 
sition was almost as popu- 
lar in Africa. 

The initial target audi- 
ence will be students at 
KCMUGC, ranging from 
medical and nursing stu- 
dents to graduate students 
in public health and para- 
sitology and entomology: 
“The most important thing 
is for it to be a local suc- 
cess.” The plan beyond 
that is to expand into other 
audiences in East Africa 
and finally to reach others 
across the continent and 
North America and Europe. 
He'll be encouraging the 
use of the MOOC by Duke 
medical, nursing, physi- 
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the fact that virtual teaching is different 
teaching. “It was a little intimidating at 
first,’ Johnston told me. “It was definitely 
nerve-racking to think about putting 


cian’s-assistant, and 
global-health students. 

The teaching team will 
produce recorded video 
lectures, but for Bartlett, 
the most exciting aspect is 
the opportunity to film in 
the field. They'll be visiting 
malaria-research stations, 
where they'll demonstrate 
mosquito trapping and 
such malaria-control meth- 
ods as indoor spraying and 
putting up bed nets. They'll 
go out to rice paddies 
where the fresh water is re- 
plete with snail, which 
serve as the intermediate 
host for schistosomiasis. 
They'll take in areas en- 
demic for another parasitic 
disease, filariasis; in areas 
with cases of elephantiasis, 
they'll discuss the trans- 
mission of the disease. 

“| mean,” he said, “these 
are the kinds of things 
that are just going to be 
fantastic.” 

—Robert J. Bliwise 
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yourself out in front of thousands and 
thousands of people. A lot of it, for me, 
was learning how to talk to the camera. 
It’s so very different from talking to stu- 
dents, being able to look at their faces 
and understand whether youre getting 
through to them.” 

MOOCs can compel instructors to 
stretch themselves beyond comfort with 
the camera, as | was reminded by Mine 
Cetinkaya-Rundel, assistant professor of 
the practice in Duke's statistics depart- 
ment. She was preparing her “Data 
Analysis and Statistical Inference” 
MOOC for release this spring. “One 
thing I do in my on-campus course, 
where the target audience is very well-de- 
fined, is bring in data sets and examples 
that I know are inherently interesting to 
them. If you're showing a histogram with 
the number of basketball games attended, 
youre going to have a lot of Duke stu- 
dents perking up and listening. When the 
target audience is this huge question 
mark, it’s a little harder. So I’ve been try- 
ing to swap out some of my examples 
with some more international data sets. 


The U.S. is very good at collecting and 


Parallel Paths to ReInvention 


his past winter, Cathy 

Davidson embarked ona 

two-track teaching ex- 
periment: She taught a six- 
week MOOC on the future of 
higher education to some 
18,000 registered participants, 
who delved deeply into ques- 
tions of how to reshape the 
craft of teaching and the con- 
tours of a curriculum. And she 
led a campus-based class on 
the same subject, with stu- 
dents from Duke, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, and North Carolina 
State University. 

Students in the real-world 
classroom read about the his- 
tory of higher education to 
understand “how the status 
quo came to be this way,” as 
she put it, and “in order to 
help us to see a way to chang- 
ing It.” They worked in small 
teams to help facilitate the 
MOOC; posted online what 
they were learning; published 
their insights on the process in 


weekly blog posts through 
The Chronicle of Higher 
Education; met up online with 
peers at other universities 
who were being taught in sim- 
ilar classes; and, again work- 
ing in teams, offered 
reconceived models of higher 
education. For that final proj- 
ect, they mulled over a series 
of questions: What is a univer- 
sity for? Whom does it serve? 
What are the admission re- 
quirements? What are the 
graduation requirements? 
How do we measure learning? 
Davidson gave the MOOC a 
whimsical if sprawling title: 
“The History and Future of 
(Mostly) Higher Education: Or, 
How We Can Unlearn Our Old 
Patterns and Relearn for a 
Happier, More Productive, Eth- 
ical, and Socially Engaged Fu- 
ture.” Long interested in 
higher-education innovation, 
she has been a professor of in- 
terdisciplinary studies and of 
English at Duke; she also has 
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served as vice provost for in- 
terdisciplinary studies. 
Writing in The Chronicle of 
Higher Education, 
Davidson observed 
that while higher 
education may not 
be resistant to 
change, “those making change 
often feel solitary within their 
departments, disciplines, or in- 
stitutions.” She also noted that 
she had “two quite different 
kinds of motivations” for sign- 
ing up to teach a MOOC. 
“First, | have so many reserva- 
tions about MOOCs as peda- 
gogy and as [a] business 
model that | wanted to learn 
more about how they worked 
and didn’t work for myself, 
away from the obsessive 
MOOC hype and hysteria. Sec- 
ond, | want to see if it was 
possible to use the ‘massive’ 
aspect of MOOCs to galvanize 
a significant movement on be- 
half of educational change.” 
Davidson is leaving Duke for 


the Graduate Center of the 
City University of New York, 
where she will hold appoint- 
ments in the English Ph.D. 
program and direct CUNY’s 
Futures Initiative. That move 
prompted some discussion 
of the intellectual-property 
dimensions of MOOCing. 

“| own my own course con- 
tent,” Davidson told /nside 
Higher Education. “No one at 
Duke (or anywhere) can teach 
with my videos without my 
permission. | can reuse my 
videos and course materials at 
CUNY, but need to acknowl- 
edge that they were produced 
at Duke.” 

Duke’s intellectual-property 
policy, which includes a sec- 
tion on “Internet courseware,” 
grants faculty members li- 
cense “to make all traditional, 
customary, or reasonable 
academic uses of course 
content,” whether they are 
“teaching on campus, off 
campus, or onlinex’ —RJB 


releasing certain types of data. & 


That’s not necessarily the case 
internationally. It’s either that they don’t 
release it or it’s not accessible.” 

Many of Duke’s MOOC instructors 
entered into the arrangement wanting to 
blend the virtual and the traditional 
classrooms. Schanzer, the 9/11 instruc- 
tor, talked to me about the process of 
creating a video on how to write a policy 
memo. He dedicated a week to explor- 
ing in some depth the teachings of 
Islam, a topic for which he interviewed 
Duke’s Muslim chaplain, Abdullah An- 
tepli. He also brought in guest experts, 
including journalist Peter 
Bergen, who has written ex- 
tensively about Osama bin @ 
Laden. All of those online 
elements are now re- 
sources for Schanzer’s 
Duke students. 

For Cetinkaya-Rundel, her own 
MOOC videos, in which she often 
works through statistical problems, help 
“flip” the classroom—that is, shift the 


had the highest U.S.-based enrollment of 
any Duke MOOC. (Anticipating a flood 
of feedback from the ideological fringes, 
he included in his first week a lecture he 
called “Not a Place for Conspiracy Theo- 
ries.”) Still, in the virtual-learning sphere, 
“you do get a flavor of both informed 
and uninformed anti-Americanism— 
people who are certainly willing to be 
highly critical of U.S. actions and inter- 
ventions around the world, in a pretty 
unrestrained fashion.” 

And Comer, assistant professor of the 
practice and director of first-year writing 
with Duke's Thompson Writing Pro- 
gram, wanted to see whether new tech- 
nology could deliver a classic concern of 
the classroom—writing instruction. She 
told me she hadn't even heard of 
MOOCs until the summer of 2012, 
when Barr talked with her about includ- 
ing a writing component for 
“Bioelectricity.” Could she : 
conceive her own MOOC, Oo 
one that would make writing 5 
electric? Could she encourage 


Many MOOC instructors want to blend the virtual 
and the traditional classrooms. Others are simply 
drawn to expanding their teaching universe. 


basis of homework and the work of the 
classroom. Any meaningful method to 
hook students outside class “frees up 
class time for me to do more activity- 
based stuff with them,” she told me. “I 
think that’s when they’e actually engag- 
ing with each other and with me, as op- 
posed to listening to me lecture.” 

Maybe more than anything else, I 
found that faculty members are drawn to 
MOOGCs because, well, teachers are 
drawn to expanding their teaching uni- 
verse. Cetinkaya-Rundel talked about 
building a knowledge-base that—across 
boundaries—is basic to smart living. 
“Even in the U.S., until quite recently, 
statistics education wasn’t even part of 
the common-core education. I’m from 
Turkey. In high school, we had a pretty 
rigorous math curriculum, but I don’ re- 
member doing statistics at all. Statistics 
at all levels of schooling is just not widely 
taught.” 

Schanzer told me he was dis- 
appointed that his MOOC, @ 
in its first version, didn’t 
penetrate deeply into Mus- 
lim-majority countries; he 


people around the world to 
think about themselves as 
writers? 

A listserv populated by 
writing professionals gave 
her some pushback. “One of the main 
concerns was that people who are not ex- 
perts in writing studies would see 
MOOCs as an opportunity to eliminate 
first-year writing on campuses.” The 
other, somewhat contrary complaint was 
that “people can’t actually teach writing 
ina MOOC.” Well, Comer would an- 
swer, it’s just that you can’t teach writ- 
ing—or find the “interactive space,” as 
she put it—in the same way. The 
MOOC did foster connections and com- 
munity-building around writing, she 
found. “It just wasn't necessarily there be- 
tween me and the students so much as 
between the students themselves. And 
that’s the magic of MOOCs.” 

There is, of course, that magical, inex- 
plicable, and hardly reproducible force 
linking instructors and students in phys- 
ical space. Physical space: It’s a value 
that pops up in the most recent Fresh- 
man Survey, an annual undertaking 





from the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Nationally just 3 percent of 
freshmen at private universities said 

there is “a very good chance” they will 
enroll in a fully online course, even 
though most have used online instruc- 
tional materials on their own time. 
MOOGCs seem to find their 

meaning in supplementing, 

not supplanting. 

In late March, I sat in ~ 
on the faculty’s Academic 
Council as Duke’s presi- 
dent, Richard H. Brod- 
head, give his annual 
address. Brodhead didn’t explic- 
itly mention MOOCs; what he did 
mention— ‘the heart of the ideal of resi- 
dential education” —testified to the 
virtues of a non-virtual environment. 

He celebrated a campus community of 
“engaged, spirited, intelligent people” 
who stretch and inspire one another 
“through every encounter, including 
those marked ‘academic,’ those we term 
extracurricular, and those that might be 
labeled merely ‘social.’ ” 

When “everything” can be learned on- 
line, he said, “there will still be profound 
things that can only be learned face to 
face, by living people interacting with 
other living people in the fullness of their 
living humanity.” The “vibrant, success- 
ful” places, he added, “are ones that offer 
the richest chance for smart people to 
collide with each other in person, to 
bump into and interact with others in a 
host of unprogrammed ways.” 

To persist in my programmed pursuit 
of MOOCs, I signed up for the MOOC 
from Duke professor of psychology and 
behavioral economics Dan Ariely Ph.D. 
98. His e-mail acknowledgement came 
quickly: “At some point you signed up 
for my class, ‘A Beginner's Guide to Irra- 
tional Behavior. That means I like you 
already!” He went on to promise that 
“the class is going to be a blast, and I’m 
looking forward to getting started next 
week.” 

Irrationally or not, I was enthusiastic 
about inhabiting an environment that, 
while probably not the all-encompassing 
wave of the future, represents part of the 
future. As with any step into a parallel 
universe, it promised to 
take me someplace well 
worth experiencing. 
But | probably would- 
nt want to park my- 
self there permanently 
to live—or to learn. = 
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See NOR BAT Tile S RS ea NweAa) 1 OPiS TENE Te lOIN: 


“Nine years,’ the Poet begins in- 
tensely, in media res. “Fighting on 
and off, fighting to the wall and 

' back. Greeks win one day, Tro- 
jans win the next, like a game of 
tug-of-war.” He pulls at a black 
rope hung ominously from a 
scaffold. “And nothing to show 
for it but exhaustion, poverty, and 
loneliness,” he says, articulating 
each word with a kick to the air. 

Barefoot in jeans and an army- 
green shirt, the Poet roams the 
stage, haunted by ancient memo- 
ries and multiple voices. His 
company includes a forlorn table 
and chair and a meager scatter of 
props. Surrounding the stage 
level on tiered seats, the audience 
watches in silence, like captivated 
onlookers at a Greek arena. 

Tonight is Phil Watson’s solo 


debut in An Iliad, a dramatic 
staging of Homer's epic poem. Set 
during the tenth year of the Tro- 





Power stance: jan War, the story delves into 
Watson raises a themes of wrath, glory, friend- 
bottle of liquor, ship, and prophecy. Although 
which he used as a Watson, a double-major in the- 
prop to represent ater and classics, had never per- 
one of Zeus’ formed alone before, he was 
scales, a spear, hell-bent on using An //iad for his 
and a scepter. senior distinction project. “You 


have to do things that scare you, 
or you'll stagnate,” he reasons. 
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)in Fort Worth, 
Texas, Watson loved to play 
the trumpet. | le Was espe 
cially drawn to the un 
scripted melodies of jazz. At 
Duke, he played in the ot 
chestra for student musical 
productions. One evening, 
Watson looked up from the 
pit to the stage and thought, 
“T could do that.” So began 
his personal ody ssey tO a NeW 
form of improvisation. 

At his first tryout, he 
didn't get a callback. He 
tried again, and this time he 
got a part. He went on to 
act in half a dozen plays at 
Duke, including Uncle 
Vanya and The Metamor- 
phoses, and he later codi- 
rected Machinal. Through 
one of his advisers, he 
learned about the teachings 
of Jerzy Grotowski, a twen- 
tieth-century Polish theater 
director and pioneer of 
physical theater. In pursuit 
of this experimental thread, 
Watson attended an inten- 
sive workshop with SIT] 
Company in New York last 
summer. 

Meanwhile, actor and di- 
rector Kevin Poole 98 had 
recently returned to 
Durham from Boulder, Col- 
orado. In Boulder, he had 
earned an M.EFA. in theater 
and contemporary perform- 
ance at Naropa University, a 
Buddhist-inspired institu- 
tion defined by contempla- 
tive education. Like Watson, 
Poole was a former student 
of SITI anda disciple of 
experimental theater. 

Jody McAuliffe, chair of 
theater studies, thought 
Watson and Poole would 
make a strong team. Poole, 
however, initially wondered 
about the ambitious scale of 
the project. He knew a show 
like An Iliad is usually per- 
formed by more seasoned 
actors. “It’s hard enough to 
do a one-person show, but 
to do a one-person show for 
an hour and forty-five, using 
a classical text, about battle 
and war...now, that’s an 


epic challenge.” 


In the end, Watson's 
zeal was so contagious 


Poole agre ed to direct him. 


Days before the show 


DEW ee, 


Watson is dashing around 
in a tempest of mystical 
gymnastics. Arms fling, 
feet stomp, elbows jab. As 
though possessed by spirits, 
he whoops in shades of 
glee, fury, and triumph. 
While I see the plain black 
box of the Bryan Center's 
Schaefer Theater, Watson 
reacts to a jungle of imag- 
ined obstacles. He swats a 
swarm of bees, wiggles 
under a barbed wire fence, 
and pummels a foe. He is 
clearly fighting, though 
who or what is unclear. 

The heathen dance is a 
physical theater technique 
called plastiques. “The whole 
point behind physical the- 
ater is that the mind is weak 
but the flesh is willing,” he 
explains afterward, breath 
heaving, his puckish energy 
almost palpable. “Basically 
you get so exhausted that 
your body has no choice but 
to just become this unfil- 
tered set of impulses.” 

For months, Watson 
trained for An Iliad under 
Poole’s direction. They drew 
on psychophysical, spatial, 
and vocal elements from 
Polish and Japanese theater, 
along with meditation tech- 
niques that Poole picked up 
at Naropa. As Watson 
learned to command his 
body and mind, he became 


what he terms an “acrobat of 


the heart.” He describes the 
process as hanging in midair 
over the side of a cliff, held 
back from total ruin by a 
single belt loop. 

Sometimes, he dove too 
far into the abyss. One day 
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“You can 
only kill 


people 
in your 





Staging war: Before each 
performance, Watson 
shadowboxes an invisible 
opponent backstage. He 
says the ritual readies him 
“for a fight with words, 
not with fists.” 


after practice, he discovered 
that by making a simple 
stabbing motion, a strange 
feeling struck him square in 
the chest. It was pure, smol- 
dering rage: the kind that 
causes Achilles to desecrate 
the corpse of Hector or that 
plunges Patroclus into a 











murderous spree. Panicking, 
he fled the theater and ran 
outside to lie on the cold 
ground. He felt like he was 
losing his mind. 

“You can only kill so 
many people in your imagi- 
nation before you start to go 
a little crazy.” 





Watson's spiraling was 
not confined to theater 
practice. After applying to 
and being rejected by several 
M.EFA. programs, he con- 
fronted the reality that cer- 
tain programs prefer 
applicants with “real-world 
experience.” With graduate 





school delayed, he worried 
about taking a year off, 
about the uncertainty and 
lack of structure. What 
would he do instead? Would 
he fall behind and not be 
able to catch up? 
Meanwhile, eighteen-hour 
days of classwork and re- 








ls were beginning to 
fray his sanity. Word by 
word, he wrestled with a 
forty-five-page script com- 
posed of both modern Eng- 
lish and Homeric verse. He 
was sleeping too little and 
exercising too much. He 
began losing weight, an un- 
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welcome result given his al 
ready slender build. The 

stress began to manifest in 
frequent panic attacks. He fdigem “y — 
felt like he had to fight just 
to relaa—enough to read a 


book, to breathe. 


on 


opening night, I breathe the 


salty breeze from the gray 
Aegean Sea. I hear the 
coughing of plague-stricken 
soldiers and marvel at the 
brilliant shield forged by 
Hephaestus, the crippled 
fire god. And I feel awash in 
the overwhelming sorrow 
and guilt of Achilles at the 
death of his best friend. 
Following the Gro- 
towskian concept of “poor son ae 


be 


crn 


theater —limited use of 


a9 Bites 
r46 
a 


scenery, costumes, and 


< 


props— Watson summons 
the drama through words 
and movement. He also 
plays fourteen characters, 
each with a distinct accent, 
identity, and destiny. 

In one scene, he conjures a 
boisterous crowd of deities on 
Mount Olympus, cheering 
and meddling from the table- 
top. Later, he jumps back and \ 
forth from a worried wife ; \ 





cradling her baby to a proud 
husband donning his heavy 
helmet. Watson shape-shifts 
from peacekeeper to war- 
monger; from assailant to 
victim; from haughty Helen 
to mischievous Hermes. 
Human, god, muse—a 
Greek chorus springing from 
a single source. 
While rehearsing, Watson 
says he learned to appreciate Tortured by history: 
the ageless trauma of war Toward the show’s 
that continues to afflict finale, Watson 
today’s soldiers. “I got the Wo) dastW-lceltlale Mj e-1e|-1 
faintest glimmer of what it wearing a rucksack 
takes to kill another person, while a prerecorded ‘ 
what it takes to live every monologue echoes 
day in a kill or be killed, the names of wars 
flight or fight mode. The fought around 
thought of living in those the world. = 
circumstances for the length 














of a tour of duty...” he trails 
off. “Its no wonder people 
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are coming back disturbed. | 
could barely take it for two 
hours, and that was the tini- 
est approximation of what 
they experience daily.” 


A week after the perform- 
ance, I find Watson in the 
Bryan Center. He's un- 
shaven and pale, as though 
he’s seen a ghost—or maybe 
several. “The struggle 
doesn't end,” he tells me. 
The story of An Iliad—and 
the work to prepare and per- 
form it—still plays through 
his mind. He seems empa- 
thetic to, and slightly 
weighed down by, the uni- 
verse of individuals strug- 
gling through life around 
him. 

But he also exudes a cer- 
tain calm. In training for the 
show, Watson says he be- 
came a ‘weird pseudo-yogi 
character.” Whereas before 
the play, certain disappoint- 
ments could send him 
“seething for days,” now he 
tries to embody an ethos of 
acceptance. “I can't change 
what's happened; all I can 
do is let it influence me for 
the better,” he says. Perhaps 
the change is due to the 
soothsayer’s breathing rituals 
he learned from Poole, the 
body-mind control from 
Grotowski, or the ability to 
recover one’s humanity from 
Achilles. 

At the end of An Iliad, in 
the wake of ungodly acts of 
transgression, Achilles re- 
turns Hector’s corpse to his 
father and redeems himself. 
Spirits shaken, defenses rat- 
tled, Watson broke into 
fourteen fragments and 
forged himself anew. 

“There's something to be 
gained by going to a place 
that’s completely foreign, or 
disarming, or terrifying to 
you, he says. “Half of the 
work is about getting there, 
and half of the work is 
about getting back in one 
piece.” m 
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Agents 


Five veterans, five jobs, five different experiences 


BY LEWIS BEALE | PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHRIS HILDRETH 


They are the Perennials. Not a silky 

smooth doo-wop group, but the 

longtime employees who keep mes 

Duke running. Year after year ; 

they pick up the trash, help 

with IT problems, make sure 

club sports are run properly, 

set schedules for department 

heads, work the switchboard. 

Like mid-level workers every- 

where, they are the people who 

keep the wheels turning and the 

engine running smoothly. a 
Some have been around since Terry 

Sanford was university president. All have 

seen the changes Duke has undergone over the 

years. They’ve watched construction boom, students come 

and go, and Durham become a destination city known for 

its hip style. They’ve stayed through it all. 
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Oscar Dantzler 
University housekeeping, at Duke since 1997 


What he does: Mop 
floors, dust, clean, 
straighten chairs; I keep 
the building [Duke 
Chapel] clean. 


Easiest and toughest 
parts of the job: The 
easiest part is meeting 
the people and being 
around this building. 
The toughest part is 
when my babies, the 
students, graduate, 
because I get very 
attached to them. 


Then and now: Seeing 
I am a black American, 
I actually see more 
black kids out here 
now. I’m seeing more 
Asians, even Hispanics. 
In that part, I have re- 
ally seen a difference in 
my seventeen years. 
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The students: A lot of 
them just come in to 
pray and meditate; they 
might be stressed out. 
The first thing I ask 
them: “Do you want to 
see a minister?” “No.” 
“Then talk to me.” 
And once they talk to 
me, everything is fine. 
[They talk about] mak- 
ing friends, being away 
from home; some of 
them are from small 
towns, and it’s hard to 
adjust, and they think 
they just need to go out 
here and make friends. 
And I say, “You're not 
here to make friends, 
youre here to get your 
life started, get an edu- 
cation.” And I’m not 
bragging, but once they 
meet me, everything 
goes smoothly, because 
I tell them, I’m going 
to keep my eye on you, 
and if I see you doing 
something wrong, I’m 
gonna tell you. 


When not working: 
Fishing. Large-mouth 
bass. I don’ eat fish, 
don't allow them in my 
house. I'll throw them 
back. When I was 
raised up, my mother 
used to fish all the 
time. While she was 
fishing, you knew what 
you were gonna eat for 
supper. If any was left 
over, we ate it for 
breakfast, and if there 
was more left over, she 
put it in a brown bag, 
and we took it to 
school for lunch. So, 
no fish for me. I’ve had 


enough fish. 
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Pamela Ladd 


Executive assistant, Sanford School of Public Policy, at Duke since 1976 


How she got the job: 

I had an aunt who 
worked at Duke, but I 
knew nothing about 
where she worked. So 

I decided to put in an 
application, filled out a 
form, took a typing test. 
This was for a clerical 
job. Within a couple of 
hours I got a phone call 
from the head woman at 
the employment office, 
and she wanted me to 
come in. I had put on 
my application that my 
aunt worked here, and 


ec knew her personally. 






What she does: | con- 
sider my job to be any- 
thing I can do to allow 
Joel [Fleishman, profes- 
sor of law and public 
policy; director of the 
Samuel and Ronnie 
Heyman Center for 
Ethics, Public Policy, 
and the Professions; and 
director of the Center 
for Strategic Philan- 
thropy and Civil Soci- 
ety] to do what he does. 
I handle Joel’s schedule, 
as much as I can. He 
travels an enormous 
amount. I do plan his 
travel. I schedule his 
office appointments, 
andle calls, do reports, 
represent him when 
he is away. I formulate 
the budget and manage 
the grants and funds for 
office. 


Then and now: Technol- 
ogy is the key difference. 
It’s amazing now how far 
we've come in such a 
short period of time, be- 
cause when I came into 
Duke, I had a memory 
typewriter, and that was 
cutting-edge. And when 
I was in the president's 
office, I got one of the 
first computers on cam- 
pus; it was actually a 
word processor. Then 
when I went to work 
with Joel, we had one of 
the first fax machines; 
people were coming 
from all over to use it. 
The volume of work 
we're able to do, and the 
pace, is the biggest 
change. 


The students: Maybe 

its where I work, in the 
public policy school, I 
see the students who 
come through the office 
as being, I think, more 
concerned about the 
world. They are more 
aware of global opportu- 
nities and needs, and 
many of them have their 
minds and hearts to do 
something about these 
situations. 
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If you could change 
anything about Duke: 
When there is severe 
weather, and the 
university closes, Duke 
wouldn't take my vaca- 
tion time to cover it. 


When not working: I am 
a sports fan, and I enjoy 
going to games, as well 
as watching them on 
TV. I have tickets to 
Cameron. Around 90, 
91, I put my name on 
the waiting list for 
Cameron. And seven- 
teen years later, I got a 
phone call one morning, 
and lo and behold, we 
had worked our way to 
the top. | am very in- 
volved in my church, 
and there I teach four- 
and five-year-old choir. 
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Alonzo Felder 


IT analyst, Trinity Technology Services, at Duke since 1984 


How he got the job: 
My wife and I were 
doing mission work 
in the Virgin Islands, 
and a friend had 
moved to this area. 
So when we decided 
to come back to the 
States, he said, “Why 
don't you come up to 
Durham for a two- 
week vacation and 
just sort of chill?” I 
came, liked what I 
saw, put in an appli- 
cation at HR, drove 
back home [to St. Pe- 
tersburg, Florida], 
got to the driveway, 
and my mom walks 
out of the house and 
says, “Somebody 
from Duke just 
called you.” I imme- 
diately got on the 
phone, and a woman 
said she wanted to 
interview me. And | 
said, I just drove 
eighteen hours from 
North Carolina, is 
this a real possibility? 


And her response 
was, “I guarantee you 
if you drive back to 
North Carolina, it 
will be worth your 
while.” So I turned 
around and drove the 
eighteen hours back, 
interviewed, and I 


had the job. 


What he does: | am 
the first line of sup- 
port for all of the 
users for Duke 
Global Health. If 
youre having issues 
with the purchase, 
setup, installation of 
hardware or software, 
or operation of hard- 
ware or software, that 
help desk comes in. 
Global Health tries 
to address health dis- 
parities throughout 
the world. We have 
affiliates and projects 
in India, Africa, 

Asia, and more, 

and here locally. 


www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


Then and now: [n 
1984, ’85, up until 
the 90s, Duke had a 
feel of almost a 
mom-and-pop kind 
of shop. Many of 
my analyst coworkers 
had served as 
babysitters for my 
small children. We 
had babysat their 
kids. We were very 
much involved in 
each other's lives. 
The biggest change | 
see has been the par- 
adigm shift from “we 
are family” to “we are 
cogs in a wheel.” I 
understand it, and I 
understand the ne- 
cessity for it, but it 
doesn't feel the same. 


He’s proud of: My 
day-to-day helping 
people. I get a buzz 
because at the end of 
the day I can go 
home and know that 
I helped you, and 
you were able to get 
your work done, so I 
feel good about it. 
For me, if I can use 
my skills to help a 
project along, then I 
feel like I’m a part of 
that project. 
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Maria Burt 
Financial care counselor, Department of Psychiatry, at Duke since 1983 


How she got the job: 
I started off working 
in Wallace Wade [in 
food service]. I did 
waitressing, serving, 
cash management, or- 
dering, stuff like that. 
We transferred over to 
the Center for Living, 
and in 99 they de- 
cided to contract out, 
so I was laid-off status 
for about a month. 
Then I applied for a 
front-desk position 
here. I had no com- 
puter experience, so | 
was denied that job, 
but there was an 
opening for switch- 
board, and I got my 
foot in the door here. 
I started off as a 
switchboard person, 
and after a couple of 
months, I got into the 
front desk. 


What she does: Work 
the switchboard, cov- 
ering the front desk, 
covering triage calls 
for the nurse. Every- 
thing that I have my 
hat in, because I’ve 
had four different po- 
sitions here, I still do. 
We deal with insur- 
ance, getting benefits, 
check on a bill for 
[the patients], settling 
their accounts. 


Then and now: It’s 
larger now; they're 
constantly growing. 
There are two differ- 
ent [computer] sys- 
tems here; technology 
has changed. Working 
in food service, when 
I first started out, it 
was like family, like 
home. It was just a 
warm atmosphere. 
Then they did go 
more business, and I 
noticed a difference. 
Tt went from warm 
and fuzzy to business, 
and I saw that. 


What she likes about 
her job: I’m learning, 
which is what I like. 
You've got to keep the 
brain going. What- 
ever I can learn to 
keep my brain func- 
tioning keeps me 


happy. 


The patients: \When 
somebody’s in a bad 
mood or had a lot of 
anxiety, you kind of 
read them; you want 
to get them to where 
they need to be as 
soon as possible. You 
can tell when some- 
body is antsy, upset; 
you can see the body 
language, so you try 
to help people. This is 
an outpatient clinic; 
you check them in for 
their appointments. 
We have therapy ses- 
sions here, group 
therapy; we also have 
research. I’ve also 
been known to give a 
hug or two. 


When not working: 

I have a group of 
friends, we're called 
The Caribbean Girls, 
and for the past five 
years the first trip was 
to Mexico. We went 
to Playa del Carmen. 
We had a friend who 
had a time share, so 
we did Mexico, we 
did the Dominican. 
Then one of them de- 
cided to get married, 
so we did the Do- 
minican again. I’ve 
done that, which I 
love. I’ve done cruises; 
I've done Vegas. Playa 
del Carmen is a shop- 
ping mecca to me. 
The guys come on 
the beach, and fora 
cerveza and a slice 

of pizza, you get 
bracelets. = 


Beale is a Raleigh-based writer who has worked for newspapers in New York, Los Angeles, and De- 
troit. His work has appeared in The New York Times, The Los Angeles Times, The Washington 


Post, USA Weekend, CNN.com, and many other publications and websites. 


www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Jeffrey Swanson, a professor in the 
Duke School of Medicine’s department 
of psychiatry and behavioral sciences, of- 
fers an analogy for perceptions of mental 
health. “There’s this continuum between 
night and day, and there’s this moment, dusk, where you 
cant really tell the difference between night and day.” Dusk 
suggests that there is no absolute of either; that it’s a ques- 
tion of degree. 

Likewise, Swanson says, we all fall along a spectrum of 
mental health: no one eternally “healthy” and very few ir- 
reparably “sick.” More likely, we're approaching or just be- 
yond dusk. 

He points out that while we have “psychological traits and 
problems in degree,” that’s not to suggest there is no cate- 
gorical difference between, for example, having schizophre- 
nia or not. There is, of course, a distinction. But even in 
that example, “a person with schizophrenia is not just that. 
They are a lot of other things, too, as every human individ- 
ual is.” 


BY TAYLOR SISK 





The impetus for Swanson’s observations 
was the release last May of the Diagnostic 
and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, 
Fifth Edition (DSM-5), which has generated 
a lot of press around the assertion that the 
tendency today in psychology is to diagnose too quickly. A 
number of conditions not previously considered mental- 
health disorders were added to the DSM-5, and some in the 
field fear those additions will lead to over-diagnosis and thus 
over-treatment. Among the disorders that have been added 
are grief (major depressive disorder) and temper tantrums 
(disruptive mood dysregulation disorder). 

Some experts contend that broader diagnostic parameters 
allow more people to receive the help they need, while others 
are concerned about the potential long-term effects of receiving 
a diagnosis for something that seems expected of everyday life 
and that eventually will pass. Labels can be indelible, they argue. 

Swanson sees validity to both sides of the argument. But 
he’s among those in the mental-health field who would like 
to see the national conversation about mental-health care ex- 
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panded to address the fact that millions of people in need 
are seldom if ever afforded the opportunity of seeing a 
mental-health professional. After all, the threat of over-di- 
agnosis is confined to those who find help. With those who 
dont, a public-health crisis ensues, as_ millions, at various 
stages along that spectrum, go without care, many of them 
languishing in emergency rooms, jails, and prisons, un- 
treated and out of sight. 

Our collective conversation about mental health seems 
to lurch from one crisis to the next—from Blacksburg to 
Newtown—often with the misconception that those living 
with mental illness are generally more violent and must 


somehow be contained, and with little offered by way of 


practical solutions. 

Swanson believes the release of DSM-5 could serve as an 
opportunity for broader discussion of the reality of mental 
health among us, including the critical need for better treat- 
ments and more responsive systems of care. How much day- 
light is there, really, he asks, between that scary guy who 
mumbles as he meanders down your City’s streets and your 
next-door neighbor, with refills on his Prozac prescription? 

That mental-health spectrum, he says, is defined by factors 
within the brain and out in the world. Proper care often deter- 
mines where we land. DSM-5 offers an opportunity to con- 
sider that spectrum and how we treat, or dont, mental illness. 





‘The brilliance of Prozac was that 


tal Disorders is the de facto standard for mak- 

ing a mental-health diagnosis. It serves as a 

general guideline, says Mehul Mankad ’02, 

an assistant professor in the department of 
psychiatry and behavioral sciences. Mankad served as a 
trainer for the DSM-5, educating mental-health-care pro- 
fessionals across North aie about changes from the 
previous edition. The American Psychiatric Association, 
comprising some 33,000 psychiatric physicians, publishes 
the manual. 

“The DSM system gives all health-care providers a com- 
mon language,” he says. “If we can name the thing that's 
in front of us, we can start to do something ihete i 

The order that the DSM system has brought to the 
mental-health profession was much needed. Allen Frances, 
professor emeritus and former chair of the department of 
psychiatry and behavioral sciences, has written that prior 
to the publication of DSM-III, in 1980, psychiatric diag- 
nosis was a “professional embarrassment and cultural back- 
water, with the first two editions serving largely as 
collections of statistics. 

“Two clinicians seeing the same patient couldnt agree on 
a diagnosis,” he says. “If you can't agree on the diagnosis, 
you cant plan a treatment and you cant do research.” 

DSM-III was also hugely popular with the general pub- 
lic. “People are always interested in people,” Frances says. 
“Part of human nature is to be interested in what makes 
us tick. It’s a huge survival value to be able to understand 
and predict what other people around you will be doing, 
and at different points in history there are different ways 
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of looking at people that are the most popular.” 

Before DSM-III, he says, psychoanalysis was the “chic 
way of understanding human behavior. If you went to a 
cocktail party on Central Park West in New York, people 
would be talking about their dreams and what their analyst 
said. DSM-III changed that almost overnight.” Psycho- 
analysis is based on techniques, popularized by Sigmund 
Freud, to bring to the surface childhood memories and un- 
conscious drives, and, Frances says, psychology was an art 
form. With the publication of DSM-III, diagnoses, more 
empirically based—number of symptoms and their fre- 
quency, severity, and effects—were now at the center of 
the national discourse on psychiatry and psychology. 

Frances chaired the task force that, in 1994, produced 
DSM-IV. He had been disturbed by what he terms the 
“diagnostic inflation” of DSM-III and strove to keep 
changes in the DSM-IV to a minimum. He and his col- 
leagues were largely successful in that regard. 

But meanwhile, he says, drug companies were begin- 
ning to realize that psychiatric drugs could be their 
“biggest cash cows, as witnessed most spectacularly by 
the introduction of Prozac, in 1987. “The brilliance of 
Prozac,” he attests, “was that you could package the ill to 
sell the pill.” Depression, in effect, was the commodity. 
Drug companies were by then allowed to sell directly to 
the public, in print and on television and radio. 

Frances is today the nation’s most vocal critic of DSM- 
5, having written a book, Saving Normal: An Insider’ Re- 

volt Against Out-of-Control Psychiatric Diagnosis, DSM-5, 
Big Pharma, and the Medicalization of Ordinary Life, in 
which he argues that additions to DSM-5 will contribute 








/Ou Could package the 


to an ongoing trend of over-diagnosis and the medicaliza- 
tion of expectable human distress. Some of those diag- 
noses, he says, are along the “fuzzy boundary” with 
everyday sadness and loss and should remain undiagnosed. 
Over-diagnosis, he argues, means over-treatment, which 
translates to overmedication. 

“We now have more deaths in emergency rooms for 
overdoses of prescribed medicine that come from drug 
companies than street drugs that come from the cartels,” 


Frances says. 

DSM-5 will have profound consequences. 
“Pve thought that a lot of the contro- 
versy is a little bit overwrought,” says Marvin Swartz '84, 
head of the School of Medicine's social and community 
psychiatry division. He doesn't believe physicians and psy- 
chiatrists will hasten to prescribe medications for the new 
diagnoses, suggesting that those diagnoses that fall along 
Frances’ “fuzzy boundary” will be addressed with caution. 
Controversy has followed the removal of the so-called 
bereavement exclusion. DSM-IV stipulated that a person 
who has lost a loved one shouldn't be diagnosed with 
major depressive disorder within eight weeks of the loss. 

DSM-5 removes that exclusion. 
Dan Blazer HS 75, the J.P. Gibbons Professor of psychi- 
atry and behavioral sciences, says that because of the exclu- 
sion, it seems insurance companies werent reimbursing 


any of Frances’ colleagues share his con- 
cerns regarding over-diagnosis in general 
without agreeing that the additions to 


people for seeking mental-health care during those eight 
weeks. He says that individuals who have experienced a dev- 
astating loss may well meet the criteria for major depression 
and “very well may respond to both medication and psy- 
chotherapy, and therefore you can make a case that, yes, they 
deserve the diagnosis and deserve the treatment for it.” 

Blazer notes that doctors don’t just make decisions 
from a book; they're balancing clinical judgment with the 
recognition that people can suffer from depression in the 
midst of bereavement. What must be factored in, though, 
is that now that person is carrying a diagnosis of a psy- 
chiatric disorder. 

Another addition that’s been challenged by mental- 
health professionals is mild neurocognitive disorder, which 
includes what could be early signs of dementia. “People 
are coming to doctors with real complaints, and we need 
to recognize that they have a disorder even if you can’t pin 
it down,” says Blazer, who served as chair of the DSM-5 
neurocognitive workgroup and was also a member of both 
the DSM-5 task force and the scientific-review committee. 

On the other hand, he adds, “let’s say, for example, 
these individuals are trying to get into a continuing-care 
community; they carry a diagnosis of mild cognitive im- 
pairment, and therefore the continuing-care community 
says, Well, we don't want to take the chance that you de- 


ill to sell the pill.” 


velop dementia and use up too many of our resources, 
and so we don’t want to admit you.’ ” 

Then there's the fear that new criteria for attention-deficit 
hyperactivity disorder, ADHD, will lead to even more di- 
agnoses of that condition. Keith Conners, a professor emer- 
itus of medical psychology and a pioneer in ADHD 
research, recently told The New York Times that he was 
alarmed by the proliferation of ADHD diagnoses, citing 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention data indicating 
that 15 percent of high-school-age children are diagnosed 
with the disorder and that 3.5 million children were receiv- 
ing medication for ADHD, up from 600,000 in 1990. 

“The numbers make it look like an epidemic,” Conners 
said. “Well, it’s not. It’s preposterous. This is a concoction 
to justify the giving out of medication at unprecedented 
and unjustifiable levels.” 

“T think we're living in what I sometimes call the Rum- 
plestiltskin effect,” Blazer says, “and that is we really want 
to put a name to everything.” In the fairy tale, the queen 
learns Rumplestiltskin’s name, and he thereby loses his 
power over her. 

“When you go see a doctor, you want that doctor to be 
able to tell you, “This is what’s wrong with you, ” Blazer 
says. [he name of your condition is X, and we can do 
Y for X.’ That’s just inherent in the way we practice med- 
icine today. It’s very difficult to tell people, ‘I understand 
youre suffering; I understand the difficulties you're going 
through. You're under a lot of stress at work. But there's 
really no diagnosis for this.’ 

“People don’t want to hear that.... People want quick 
solutions.” 
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ut when we talk about the risks of over- 
ia diagnosis, we're talking, of course, about 

those fortunate enough to see a mental- 

health professional. The foremost public- 

health issue, Swartz says, is that perhaps 
half of all people with serious mental illness are receiving 
no treatment at all. 


Why do so many go untreated? There are a number of 
reasons, some that can be traced back decades, others of 


more recent origin. [he Community Mental Health Act, 


passed in 1963, called for the deinstitutionalization of 


those with mental illness, declaring that we should mini- 
mize the “warehousing” of the mentally ill, instead pro- 
them — with 
communities—a laudable goal. Except that those com- 
munity-based services were never adequately funded. 
Shortly before leaving office in 1981, Jimmy Carter signed 
the Mental Health Sy stems Act, funding a federal com- 
munity mental- health centers program, but Ronald Rea- 
gan reversed the action. 

Insurance discrimination, Swartz says, has played a 
major role in limiting access to mental-health services, 
with prohibitive copays and de- 
ductibles and utilization-review 
procedures that make it difficult 
for those with mental illness to 
access their benefits. 

Another factor has been a 
shortage in affordable housing. 
Those living with mental illness 
are more susceptible to poverty 
and thus homelessness. And 
homelessness, Swartz says, leads 
to victimization and arrest. 

Jails and prisons have become 
de facto mental-health institu- 
tions. The Los Angeles County 
jail holds more individuals with 
a diagnosed mental illness than 
any mental-health-care facility 
in the country and is ill-prepared 
for the challenge. 

A study published in 2010 by 
the National Sherifts’ Association 
and the Treatment Advocacy Cen- 
ter reported 8,617 inmates in 
North Carolina’ jails and prisons 
with a serious mental illness (schiz- 
ophrenia, bipolar disorder, or ma- 
jor depression) compared to 2,443 
patients in all state and private 
psychiatric hospitals and psychi- 
atric units in general hospitals. 

First stop, though, for the 
uninsured is generally emergency rooms, which become 
overwhelmed with people who have psychiatric condi- 
tions and nowhere else to go. The average wait in an emer- 
gency room in North Carolina for a bed in a state 
psychiatric facility is now more than three days. 

“We need to make a more substantial societal commit- 
ment to providing treatment to people,” Swartz says, “even 
if they're uninsured.” 


viding services within their own 
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“The paradox of the story is that we are terribly over- 
treating people who dont need it, to their individual harm 
because of all the side effects and stigma, and to society's 
says Frances. “We 
should be spending this money on things that count,” such 
as treating the severely mentally ill, outpatient treatment 
within communities, affordable housing, outreach, and 
education. “We're allocating our resources in the wrong 
way, and at the same time we're shamefully neglecting peo- 


ple who most need help.” 
previously unexplainable; it helps to re- 
duce a sense of being uniquely damned, 
and it gives hope that your problems can be dealt with 
and understood. 

“But if the diagnosis is inaccurate—and sometimes 
even if it’s accurate—it can carry stigma, people looking 
at you in a different way. You look at yourself in a 
different way. It reduces the sense 
of your possibilities and respon- 
sibilities.” 

It’s easy to give and receive a 
diagnosis, he says; it’s very hard 
to get rid of one. 

Frances says there is today a 
“greater sanity and caution about 


harm because of this terrific cost,” 


etting a diagnosis when it’s an accurate 
one can be a wonderful moment,” Frances 
says, “because it helps explain what was 


' a diagnosis and treatment” through- 
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out medicine and surgery, but it 
hasnt happened yet. “I think psy- 
chiatry will fall into line.” He be- 
lieves we should have a more dili- 
gently monitored diagnostic sys- 
tem with warnings about diag- 
noses that are being overused. 
“New diagnoses can be more dan- 
gerous than new drugs.” More 
voices should be heard in shaping 
the next DSM. 

As patients and consumers, we 
shouldnt want easy answers, 
Frances says; the risk is too great. 
Ask questions and expect com- 
mon-sense answers. And embrace 
the uncertainty: Not everything 
that unsettles can, or should, be 
diagnosed. 

There’s a term that advocates 
for people with physical disabili- 
ties sometimes use to describe 
those who don't, presently, have a 
disability: “temporarily abled.” The foundations on which 
we stand are tenuous, impermanent; collectively, we bolster 
them. Think in terms of acommon humanity, urges Swan- 
son, the psychiatry and behavioral sciences professor. 
“There are variations—variations in behavior and variations 
in mood and thought. There's a spectrum.” 


Sisk is a North Carolina-based writer and editor. 
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Take Me Out to the Ball Game: To commemorate 
last year’s 25th anniversary of the film Bu// Durham, 
Sam Stephenson A.M. ’97 launched “Bull City Summer,” 
which invited writers and photographers to capture 
the spirit of America’s favorite pastime. Learn more at 
bullcitysummer.org. 





Muse 


ILLUSTRATION 
Magnificent Manga 


apanese filmmaker and artist Hayao Miyazaki post-apocalyptic world. The set includes a guide to 

has won international acclaim for such visu- _ the story's sound effects, full-color illustrations, and 

ally stunning animated films as Spirited Away, an annotated drawing of “a Wind Rider Outfit for 

My Neighbor Totoro, and Howls Moving Castle. In the Sea of Corruption’—which features a strobe 

the early 1980s, Miyazaki wrote and illustrated the grenade, a miniature telescope, and a “Mushi-Bue” 
graphic novel Nausicaa of the Valley of the Wind, — whistle used to calm forest insects. 
which he later adapted for a film of the same name. Nausicaa of the Valley of the Wind is in the manga 
Duke University Libraries owns a deluxe box set — collection—Japanese comic books and graphic noy- 

of Nausicaa, a two-volume hardback compilation — els—housed in Lilly Library. 
that tells the story of a determined princess in a —Bridget Booher 












Fantastic visions: 
Miyazaki protagonist nate 
Princess Nausicaa ‘ 
defends the people 
of the Valley of the 
Wind while trying to 
restore harmony toa 
dying world. 


PAGE TURNERS 


Professor of music Thomas Brothers 
orchestrates a nuanced account of the 
brilliant jazz musician who rose to fame 
during the racially charged era of early 
twentieth-century America in Lou/s 
Armstrong: Master of Modernism.... Child 
psychologist and director of the Barnard 
Center for Toddler Development Tovah P. 
Klein A.M. ’92, Ph.D. 94 explores why the 
ages of two to five are the optimal time for 
helping children develop resilience, self- 
reliance, and empathy in How Toddlers 
Thrive.... Drawing on the harrowing near- 
death experiences of his mother and 
daughter, St. Martin’s Press editor George 
Witte '82 considers disability, medical 
ethics, and the complicated role of care- 
givers in his third book of poems, Does She 
Have a Name?.... Anaesthesiologist and 
novelist Carol Cassella '79 crafts another 
gripping medical-mystery-meets-love-story 
in her third novel, Gemini... Polar explorer, 
former Goldman Sachs exec, and adjunct 
instructor at West Point Alison Levine 
M.B.A. OO describes the art of high-impact 
leadership in her book, On the Edge. 
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A remarkable woman: Ida Stevens Owens and her dissertation 
adviser, James B. Duke Professor Emeritus of medicine Jacob J. 
Blum, at the premiere of the documentary about her journey. 


DOCUMENTARY 


Celebrating a Duke Pioneer 


n the spring of 1961, Ida 

Stevens Owens graduated 

summa cum laude from 
North Carolina College—now 
North Carolina Central Uni- 
versity—with a major in biol- 
ogy. Just a few months earlier, 
Duke University’s board of 
trustees voted to integrate its 
graduate and professional 
schools. Owens came to the at- 
tention of Daniel C. Tosteson, 
then chair of the physiology 
department, who was recruit- 
ing accomplished students 
from black colleges to pursue 
advanced degrees in the sci- 
ences. 

Owens enrolled in the fall of 
1962 and became the first 
African-American woman to 
earn a doctorate from Duke, in 
1967, in physiology and bio- 
chemistry. (James Roland Law, 
who graduated the same year, 
was the first African-American 
man to earn a Ph.D., in psy- 
chology.) Owens went on to a 
long and distinguished career 
at the National Institutes of 
Health, where she established a 
research lab to investigate a 
drug-detoxifying system now 
recognized for its studies on 


the genetics of human diseases. 
She is known throughout the 
world for her work on drug- 
detoxifying enzymes. 

The Education of Ida Owens: 
Science, Civil Rights, and the 
Integration of Duke University, 
directed by Ivan Weiss, tells 
the story of Owens’ inspira- 
tional journey. Spearheaded by 
the Graduate School as part of 
the 50th commemoration of 
black students at Duke, the 
documentary premiered this 
spring at Duke, accompanied 
by a panel discussion on de- 
segregation in higher educa- 
tion. The documentary and 
related materials are housed at 
Duke Libraries and are avail- 
able for public research. 

Owens remains closely con- 
nected to Duke. She is the in- 
augural recipient of the 
Graduate School’s Distin- 
guished Alumni Award and 
has served on the Trinity Col- 
lege board of visitors and the 
Women’s Studies Advisory 
Council. —BB 


You can see the documentary 
here: http:/gradschool. 
duke.edu/ida_owens.php 
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Sports 


Some things new, some improved 


Upgrades and modern touches to facilities will give teams a refreshed field of play. | By Ryan Hoerger 


ig changes are coming to Wallace 

Wade Stadium: luxury seating, a 

new press box, and maybe a sell- 
out crowd are things to look for when you 
plan a visit for a fall Saturday in 2016 or 
beyond. One thing you wont see? A track. 

The stadium, home to Blue Devil foot- 
ball since 1929, will receive a major 
facelift as part of a campus-wide upgrade, 
courtesy of the Duke Forward campaign. 
As part of that campaign, the athletics 
department has a goal of raising $250 
million, which will be split into three 
pots: $100 million for operating and 
scholarship support, $50 million for the 
department's endowment, and the re- 
maining $100 million for construction 
and renovation of facilities that will bene- 
fit all twenty-six of Duke's varsity teams. 
Planning for facility modernization 

began in 2008, shortly after the arrival of 
vice president and director of athletics 
Kevin White. A master plan for all levels 
of athletics, from intramurals to Division 
I, was devised in consultation with multi- 
ple architectural firms, leading to forma- 
tion of the Bostock Group, chaired by 
former Duke trustee and varsity football 
player Roy Bostock ’62. The group, 
which included such well-known alumni 
as Grant Hill 94 and current NBA com- 
missioner Adam Silver 84, focused on 
West Campus and revenue-generating fa- 
cilities. The first phase of facility construc 
tion, new turf and grass practice fields for 
the men’s and women’s lacrosse and soc- 
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cer teams, was completed in January. 

“The practice fields were really one of 
the first steps—actually it has turned out 
to be our first step—as far as a domino 
effect going into the football stadium,” 
says Mike Cragg, Duke's deputy athletics 
director for operations. 

At Wallace Wade Stadium, the track 
will be removed from the horseshoe and 
the field lowered five feet, creating eight 
more rows of bleacher seating. The exist- 
ing press box will be torn down and re- 
constructed to include some luxury 
suites; more seat-backs will be added, and 


‘To accommodate the athletes displaced 
from Wallace Wade, construction on a 
new track stadium is well under way, as 
are modifications to Koskinen Stadium. 
Part of the track venue will be a sepa- 
rately financed building, Kennedy Tower, 
named for longtime associate athletics di- 
rector Chris Kennedy Ph.D. ’79 and his 
late wife, Ana. The facility, which will be 
open to host Duke events year-round and 
will house a press box for soccer and 
lacrosse, should be ready for lacrosse sea- 
son in the spring of 2015. Koskinen will 
also get a new scoreboard and bleachers. 


“We’re never going to miss a game.” 


a new scoreboard and concourse im- 
provements will make the aging stadium 
feel younger. The stadium's new capacity 
will be right around 40,000, up from not 
quite 34,000. Most renovations will take 
place following the upcoming season. 

“We're never going to miss a game,” 
says Cragg. “The clock is now ticking— 
we're moving, 

Some architectural renderings of the re- 
modeled stadium had called for comple- 
tion of the horseshoe, but that proposal 
was put on hold. Cragg says that if Wal- 
lace Wade begins to sell out consistently, 
the next step could be to build a family- 
friendly hill at the open end of the sta- 
dium, where families and groups can take 
in a game away from the bleachers. 
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DUKE WOMEN’S GOLF, ranked third, 
finished the Darius Rucker Intercolle- 
giate Tournament with a total of 862 
over 54 holes and 6,142 yards. Duke’s 
team carded rounds of 284, 291, and 
287 to finish 10 over par. Yu Liu, a fresh- 
man on the women’s team, recorded 

scores of 69, 72, and 7O for a tie at 211 
(two under par), before winning in the 
subsequent playoff. It was Liu’s first 

collegiate victory in a one-hole playo 


Duke’s most-revered athletic venue, 
Cameron Indoor Stadium, will be up- 
graded as well, likely beginning in 2015. 
The space between Cameron and Wallace 
Wade will be refurbished as “Blue Devil 
Plaza,” a pedestrian access space that will 
require taking out the current traffic cir- 
cle. Plans for updating the seventy-four- 
year-old facility include a new lobby 
entrance on the plaza side and a club 
space for hospitality on the second floor, 
outside the existing building, to accom- 
modate an estimated 400 people. The 
current structure doubles as a home for 
many divisions of athletics administra- 
tion, but construction of 
the Scott Family Pavil- 
ion for Olympic 
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West Campus will continue through 2015. Wea so ee SIAN BEA IAIT ET T 
sports will relocate those offices and open _ tures, and upgrade the scoreboard a few bama recently spent an equal sum on a 
up additional space in Cameron for fu- years back,” Cragg says. “[ We're] always football locker room, while crosstown 
ture renovations. [hat pavilion, named trying to preserve the history, the charm, rival UNC spent $75 million building 
for donors Steven Scott H.S. ’78 and his and keeping it the place it is, and welll try end zone seating and club space at its 
wife, Rebecca Jensen Scott A.H.A. ’79, to do the same with this. We will not football stadium. Tom Coffman, deputy 
also will feature a new ticket office and a touch the bowl of Cameron at all.” athletics director for development, points 
Nike team store. An expenditure of $100 million for out the practicality of Duke’s plan, 
“What we've tried to do is really incor- _ athletic facilities might look like a hefty spreading the $100 million across its en- 
porate the new with the old, and try to price tag, but seems modest in compari- tire athletics landscape rather than con- 
fix up the old as much as possible, like son to what other schools are doing, centrating it on one sport, generating “a 
paint the seats upstairs, put in new fix- Duke officials say. The University of Ala- lot of bang for our buck.” m 
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Number of wins 
sin 29 bouts by 
junior captain 


WOMEN’S TENNIS: Sophomore Beatrice 
Capra, right, was ranked sixth by the Intercol- 
legiate Tennis Association. She and partner 
Hanna Mar, who is No. 31, are ranked in the 
top five doubles teams in the nation. 
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Athlete images by Jon Gardiner 
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Welcome: In April, nearly 4,000 alumni returned 
to campus for REUNIONS WEEKEND. 





Rebecca 


DUKE 


Meet and greet: Above, friends from 
the Class of 2004 at a Reunions 
weekend party; at right, twenty-seven 
alumnae, including Lesley Jane 
Seymour ’78, Sarah Brokaw ’92, and 
Jaunique Sealey B.S.E. ’0O, returned 
to Duke in February to speak to more 
than 320 participants attending the 
fourth DUKE WOMEN’S WEEKEND. 
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positions in business, government, and the arts—factor 

in some of the most compelling news stories of the day. 
Now, Duke's main news site, Duke Today, has a one-stop site to 
read and share those stories. 

The new section, Duke Today Alumni, highlights the lives and 
achievements of Duke alumni, aggregating articles from national 
and local media, as well as stories, pho- 
tographs, and videos created by Duke 
communicators. Content is curated by 
the communications staff of the Duke 
Alumni Association, which created the 
section in partnership with the Office 
of News and Communication. 

“Every day we hear about alumni who are doing amazing 
things,” says Sterly Wilder ’83, associate vice president for 
alumni affairs. “We wanted to share those stories broadly with 
the Duke community and also to showcase what their achieve- 
ments say collectively about Duke.” 

David Jarmul, associate vice president for news and communi- 
cation, adds that while Duke Today is filled with stories about 
life at Duke, “it has been missing an important part of the uni- 
versity community. This new section will greatly expand its coy- 
erage of alumni, whose stories illustrate the breadth and impact 
of a Duke education.” 

Readers of the new section will find stories about alumni such 
as Nia-Malika Henderson 96, national political reporter for The 


B uke’s 150,000 alumni—many of whom hold prominent 
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“We think the new site will find an 
audience not only among alumni, 
but also among current students, 
faculty, and others on campus.” 


Washington Post and the She the People blog; James Bock ’87, a 
Caltech physics professor who played a pivotal role in new re- 
search related to Big Bang theory; Wendy Levine ’95, founder of 
Los Angeles-based Beauty Bus Foundation, which provides termi- 
nally ill patients with in-home beauty treatments; Prim Siripipat 
03, an ESPN.com on-air commentator; and Paulie Harraka ’12, 
an up-and-coming NASCAR driver. 

The section also provides links to 
recent articles from Duke Magazine, 
as well as selected news about DAA’s 
on- and off-campus events, learning 
opportunities, and travel programs. 
An “Alumni Voices” feature in the 
new section showcases essays, blogs, 
and articles written by Duke’s many accomplished journalists 
and writers. 

The new site becomes the fifth section of Duke Today, which in- 
cludes pages for general news, opinion, the employee-focused 
Working@Duke, and student news. Nearly 100,000 people visit 
the site in a typical month, creating more than 280,000 page views. 

“We think the new site will find an audience not only among 
alumni, but also among current students, faculty, and others on 
campus,” says Jarmul. “We are bringing together news about 
Duke alumni from multiple sources, which will help us tell a 
richer story about the university and show by example how so 
many of its students go on to lead interesting and meaningful 
lives after they graduate.” — Michael Penn 





How are you ForeverDuke? 


Sterly Wilder 83, associate vice president for alumni affairs, talks with Paulie Harraka 712, 
an independent racecar driver and founder of Paulie Harraka LLC. He focuses on breaking the 
mold in NASCAR with a unique group of investors. As a former representative of NASCAR’ 


Drive for Diversity program, Harraka eventually hopes to use his company to help underrepresented 
drivers reach NASCAR. 


Harraka: The independent racecar driver 
has dreams to change NASCAR. 


SW: While you were at Duke pursuing your un- 
dergraduate degree, you continued to build 
your burgeoning racing career. Who has helped 
you continue going after your dreams? 

PH: | started racing when I was seven years old. I’ve 
always loved it. I knew that racing and Duke were 
both full-time jobs, but when I had both opportu- 
nities in front of me, I couldn’ justify passing up 
either. You never know 
when the next opportu- 
nity might come. I’ve 
got a great family that 
supports me. A lot of 
my energy comes from 
my mom. She is one of 
those boundlessly ener- 
getic human beings. 

At Duke, I got to know 
alumni, professors, and 
administrators who 
added to that energy. 
I've gotten a little bit 

of energy from a lot 

of different people. 


SW: You started out 

at Duke pursuing me- 
chanical engineering. 
You ended up in 
sociology and witha 
certificate in markets 
and management. In 
what ways has the 
freedom to pursue 
diverse academic 
interests influenced 
you today? 

PH: My intention was 
always to utilize a strong 
education to augment 
my racing career and 
differentiate myself as a 
driver. Coming out of 
high school, I felt it would be best to develop a 
strong engineering background. I got to Duke in 
2008, and then the recession hit. I recognized the 
sport was changing and felt it was wiser to focus on 
markets, management, and entrepreneurship. Hav- 
ing the ability to move between academic disci- 





plines was an amazing growth opportunity. As an 
example, I took a public policy course called “High 
Impact Leadership” with Colonel Joe LeBoeuf and 
learned a lot about what it means to be a leader. 
The book I’m reading right now is a book that 
Colonel LeBoeuf suggested I read. It’s called The 
Flip Side, and it’s about overcoming the core things 


that hold everybody back. 


SW: You want to help diversify NASCAR by 
helping underrepresented drivers get into 

the industry. Why is this important to you 
personally? 

PH: One of the big challenges for our sport is 
being better representative of the American popula- 
tion. I’ve found a lot of fantastic opportunities 
through the NASCAR Drive for Diversity program 
and through attending Duke—and I want other 
people to have those same opportunities. I don’t 
want racing to be a sport that is accessible [only] to 
a certain group of people. 


SW: As both a student and an alumnus you’ve 
been involved in DukeGen, the university’s 
global entrepreneurship network. What have 
you learned from participating? 

PH: It’s a great forum to tease out ideas. The uni- 
versity has made it a priority to become a hub of 
innovation, and Duke alumni can be tremendous 
assets to students in trying to create a culture of 
creativity and entrepreneurship. 


SW: What do Duke students need to know 
about taking risks in the real world? 

PH: Many would say the biggest risk I took was 
going to Duke. I was on a fantastic path as a race- 
car driver. Taking risks may mean a little less secu- 
rity. I’m pursuing an entrepreneurial path in sports 
that nobody has pursued before. There certainly 
would be more security had I gone on one of the 
more traditional paths. There are sacrifices that 
come with risk, but there are also benefits. I think 
sometimes we just don't take enough time to weigh 
the benefits. 


SW: Speaking of risk, what’s the fastest you’ve 
ever driven? 
PH: 212 mph. It’s pretty fast! 

—Edited by Christina Holder 
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DAAConnections 


ENGAGE. CONNECT. CELEBRATE. 


What's Cooking? 


DAA helps students learn practical skills for post-graduation life. 
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uke senior Martin Shores’ grandmother 

made a mean steak. She had a way with 

food, transforming basic ingredients into 

delicious dishes, he says. Like a tasty car- 
bonara pasta sauce, “which I still need her to teach me 
to make,” he adds. 

Shores has been thinking more about his grand- 
mother’s cooking since he moved into an off-campus 
apartment, the first time he has had access to a kitchen 
since coming to Duke. But how does a soon-to-be 
graduate begin to learn how to handle cooking as nim- 
bly as his grandmother? 





Enter “What I Forgot to Learn in College,” a new se- 
ries launched by the DAA and the Senior Class Council 
to prepare students for life after graduation. The classes 
focus on practical life skills for students, often featuring 
alumni with expertise in those subjects. So when Shores 
saw an e-mail advertising a cooking class, he immedi- 
ately signed up. 

“T can't think of anyone at Duke who would cover 
that in our education,” he says. 

In February, Shores and about fifty other Duke stu- 
dents gathered i in Durham’s The C ookery, where J. W. 
Walton ’82, partner at The Catering Company of 
Chapel Hill, walked them step-by-step through 
kitchen skills such as roasting a chicken and making a 
breakfast omelet. 

The class covered basic stock recipes, as well as a few 
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tricks of the trade — like wrapping salmon in parch- 
ment paper and keeping an egg intact mid-flip. 

“T’ve never known how to flip a whole egg,” says sen- 
ior Li Chen, who attended the class. “I always start 
scrambling it instead.” 

Senior Class Council member Nikhil Prakash, a self 
proclaimed sandwich maker who helped organize the 
class, says there is a definite need for students to learn 
practical skills to prepare for life after graduation. 

“T think a lot of students don’t really think about the 
little things they have to prepare for. They don’t think 
about living on their own and eating healthy,” he says. 
“Cooking is one of the first places to start. You can save 
a lot of money and eat a lot better.” 

That's a niche the DAA can fill, says Inga Peterson, 
who leads DAA’s campus engagement programs. 

“One of my goals is to really think through as a 
community what seniors need in order to be successful 
transitioning out of the university in the same way we 
help them transition into the university,” she says. 

In another class in the “What I Forgot to Learn in 
College” series, Megan Forlines M.M. °12, a Ralph 

Lauren assistant merchandiser, 
and Devon Bostock ’11, M.M. 
Tasty: At the “What 12, a venture-capital banker, 
| Forgot to Learnin _ taught students how to dress pro- 
College” cooking fessionally. A future class will 
class in February, gather alumni in various U.S. 
students learned to _ cities for a Google Hangout with 
make a miniature students who have taken jobs in 
chocolate cake with those cities, giving them an op- 
whipped topping. portunity to ask practical ques- 
tions about finding housing, 
transportation, and even where to 
watch a Duke game with friends. 

“T think the alumni association plays a very impor- 
tant role in connecting students,” Prakash says. “Alums 
are fantastic resources. They know a lot about the 
world. They are still interested in helping out students.” 

As for Shores, he hasn't mastered his grandmother's 
carbonara sauce yet. But he did experiment with a 
roasted chicken recipe Walton handed out in class— 
and discovered a new creative outlet in the process. 

“Tt’s one of the most rewarding things I’ve done this 
semester,” he says. “It’s just something completely dif 
ferent from my academics, completely out of my com- 
fort zone. I started off really conservative. Now I’ve 
reached the point where I consistently get things right. 
I started inviting people over.” 

—Christina Holder 
























SERVE WHERE YOU ARE 
Several hundred Duke alumni turned 
out to help their communities during 
Duke Alums Engage week in late April. 
Nearly sixty cities hosted DAE events 
this year, including international events 
in England and Singapore—making it 
the largest in DAE’s history. Alumni par- 
ticipated in projects such as preparing 
and distributing food, leading free health 
clinics, organizing day camps for chil- 
dren, and more. See what alumni did 
throughout the week on the DAE Face- 
book page. 


FOLLOW US ON INSTAGRAM 
Missing campus? You can see it all the 
time on Instagram. Just download the 
app and follow Duke Alumni. 
You'll see beautiful photos from 
around campus, updates on 
campus construction projects, 
and pictures from DAA events 
around the country. 


REGIONAL SPOTLIGHT: 
DUKE ALUMNI IN 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Alumni in the Bay Area got a crash 
course on creativity from Stanford neu- 
roscientist Tina Seelig, author of sixteen 
brain games and books on creativity and 
popular science. Seelig encouraged par- 
ticipants to spark ingenuity through 
simple thought exercises. One tip: 
Reading jokes can help you frame ques- 
tions that have more impact. 


USE YOUR BENEFITS: 

BACK TO THE GYM 

Did you know alumni get five free visits 
to Duke’s Wilson and Brodie gyms? The 
visits are included on your Duke Alumni 
card, so bring it with you the next time 
youre on campus and enjoy a workout 
on us. 


BACK ON CAMPUS 


We love when alumni come back to Duke. Read more about these alumni 
who recently returned to give back to Duke students through mentoring, 


lectures, and words of wisdom. 


Nia-Malika Henderson ’96, national 
political reporter for The Washing- 
ton Post and senior writer for the 
newspaper’s She the People blog, 
spoke to two classes of students in 
March. Henderson talked about the 
path she took to develop her jour- 
nalism career, which she began 
when she was thirty, and offered ca- 
reer advice to students hoping to 
get involved in media and public 
policy. Her advice? Begin building 
your brand early by experimenting 
with Twitter or blogging. “You've 
got to get in the conversation,” she 
said. Follow Nia on Twitter at 


@NiaWaPo. 
bi 
we 


Twenty-seven 
alumnae working 
in fields as diverse 
as media, science, 
and sports re- 
turned to Duke in 
February to speak 
to more than 320 
participants at- 
tending the fourth 
Duke Women’s 
Weekend, spon- 
sored by the Duke 
Alumni Associa- 
tion. Participants 
heard from Lesley 
Jane Seymour ’78, the editor of 
More magazine; Beth Stevens ’81, 
senior vice president of corporate 


The Washington Post 





Friend of Mickey: Beth Stevens 


citizenship, environment and 
conservation at the Walt Disney 
Company; Becca Ward 712, fencing 
Olympian; Maya Ajmera M.P.P. 793, 
founder of The Global Fund for Chil- 
dren; and many more female lead- 
ers. The event centered on the 
theme “Find Your Moxie,” and par- 
ticipants were encouraged to reflect 
upon and to celebrate how Duke 
women can create change in their 
communities. 


Wendy Levine ’95, cofounder of 
Los Angeles-based Beauty Bus 
Foundation, came back to Duke in 
March as one of 
the Duke Career 
Center’s ex- 
perts-in-resi- 
dence. The 
expert-in-resi- 
dence series fea- 
tures alumni and 
industry profes- 
sionals who 
meet with stu- 
dents and share 
career advice. 
Levine’s organi- 
zation has the 
mission of pro- 
viding terminally 
ill patients with 
in-home beauty treatments, thereby 
helping to restore their self-image 
and dignity. 
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The returned: Henderson, left, and Levine, center, with her cousin and Beauty 


Bus cofounder Alicia Liotta. 
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Life’s Broad Sea 


ALUMNI IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


Shaping the 
Cultural 
Landscape 


ara Medoft Barnett ’00 began tak- 

ing ballet classes at the age of three 

and entertained the idea of becom- 
ing a professional dancer before she was 
sidelined with an injury in high school. 
By the time she arrived at Duke, she had 
switched her sights from arts to medicine, 
taking pre-med courses and volunteering 
with the student-run Emergency Medical 
Services group. 

Seeking to round out her science-heavy 
coursework, she enrolled in a theater-studies 
course taught by legendary Broadway pro- 
ducer Emanuel “Manny” “Tt was 
really that class that made me realize that | 
didn’t need to be the artist, that there were 
other ways that I could i impact culture, 
“Instead of being 
a doctor, I was going to be a Broadway 
producer.” 

Barnett achieved her goal of producing 
plays both on and off Broadway—scoring 
a Tony Award for the revival of Eugene 
O’Neill’s Long Days Journey Into Night i in 
the process—and earned an M.B.A. from 
Harvard. She has parlayed her arts-business 
acumen into a “ob ) as managing director of 
Lincoln Center Global, the performing- arts 
organization's international consulting 
division. Barnett oversees Lincoln Center 
Global's work with arts organizations, gov- 
ernments, philanthropists, and the private 
sector to build and sustain successful cul- 
tural institutions. Services include facility 
planning, programming and revenue 
advice, market analysis, branding, and 
management training, among others. [his 
spring, Crains New York Business selected 
Barnett as a member of its 2014 class of 40 
Under 40 

“T strive to foster environments in which creative people can 
do their best work. I strongly believe that the arts can be an eco- 
nomic engine and a source of civic and national pride,” she says. 

Although Barnett stays busy with her ever-expanding portfo- 


Azenberg. 


impact the arts,” she says. 


lio of new projects and clients, she remains closely connected 
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By Bridget Booher 


Show stopper: At Duke, Medoff Barnett learned diverse ways to contribute to the arts. 


to Duke. This past spring, she cohosted, with Lincoln Center 
colleagues Jennifer Baltimore J.D. ’92 and Claire Florian ’09, a 
Duke Alumni Association Women's Forum reception at her 
office at Lincoln Center. And she came back to campus for 
Blue Devil Days to share her personal journey with prospective 
members of the Class of 2018. 
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1950s 


Richard Dixon °54 published “Thomas Jefferson: 
A Lawyer's Path to a Legal Philosophy” as a chapter in 
Thomas Jefferson and Philosophy: Essays on the Philo- 
sophical Cast of Jeffersons Writings. A retired lawyer, he 
is president of the Thomas Jefferson Heritage Society. 


Richard N. Hubert 757 was named in the 20/4 
Best Lawyers in America in the Eminent Domain 
& Condemnation practice area. He is a lawyer at 
Chamberlain Hrdlicka in Atlanta. 


George Keithley °57 published a short story in 
Brilliant Corners, an essay and two poems in Red- 


wood Coast Review, and four poems in the Sewanee 


Review. A poet, he lives in Chico, Calif., with his 
wife, Carol. 


Edward H. Laughlin M.D. ’58 published his 
third book, a second edition of Coming to Terms 
with Cancer: A Glossary of Cancer-Related Terms 
Easily Understood. He is a professor of surgery at 
University of Alabama-Birmingham School of 
Medicine-Huntsville. 


1960s 


Dian Spruill Williams ’60 has maintained ties 
with her FAC group since they met in Southgate 
dorm in 1956. Her group members now live in 
five states: Virginia, North Carolina, Florida, Cali- 
fornia, and New Hampshire. 


Elizabeth B. Buck 62 was a docent at the re- 
cent exhibit of Doris Duke’s Shangri La. She is 
special assistant for education to the president and 
codirector of the Asian Studies Development Pro- 
gram for the East-West Center in Honolulu. 


S.T. Kimbrough Jr. B.D. 62 released a classical 
recording of German art songs by Erich J. Wolff, a 
Viennese composer who died in 1913. 


Bethany S. Sinnott ’62 was inducted into the 
Blue Masque Theatre Hall of Fame at Catawba 
College in Salisbury, N.C. She retired from the 
college as professor emerita of English in 2011 
after teaching there for 42 years. 


765 April 17-19, 2015 


Catherine Ward Bishir A.M. °65 wrote Crafi- 
ing Lives: African American Artisans in New Bern, 
North Carolina, 1770-1900. She is curator of Ar- 
chitectural Records Special Collections at N.C. 
State University Libraries, and she has written or 
cowritten six books. 


Leigh D. Lerner ’66 received the Queen Eliza- 
beth II Diamond Jubilee Medal, given for “dedi- 


cated service to peers, community, and Canada.” 
He is rabbi emeritus at Temple Emanu-El-Beth 
Sholom in Montreal. 


John P. Shock M.D. ’66 was inducted into the 
Arkansas Military Veterans Hall of Fame. He 
treated hundreds of wounded Vietnam veterans 
and helped revolutionize cataract surgery. 


Marion Lawrence Hicks Jr. 67 was recog- 
nized in the Jnternational Whos Who of Real Estate 
Lawyers 2013. 


Gary L. May ’68 published his second book, 
Persuasive Business Presentations. He is a professor 
of management at the College of Business at 
Clayton State University near Atlanta. 


Lucy Hendrick Kernodle ’69 began her 24th 
year as lead school nurse in the Alamance-Burling- 
ton school system. She works with 24 school 
nurses who serve 36 school sites. 


Henry B. Perry III 69 received the Ronald 
McDonald House Charities Medical Excellence 
Award, which honors individuals who have con- 
tributed to the health of children. He cofounded 
Andean Rural Health Care, which is now 
Curamericas Global, based in Raleigh. 


1970s 
70 April 17-19, 2015 


Cym H. Lowell J.D. °72 started an initiative 
called Operation: Next Chapter. He was previ- 
ously a tax lawyer, professor, author, and adviser to 
the White House and United Nations. He recently 
published Jaspar’s War, an international thriller. 


Paul A. Scopac M.H.A. 72 retired after more 
than 43 years in health-care management. He was 
previously vice president for operations and COO 
for Oneida Health Systems Inc., an integrated 
rural health-care network in New York. 


Gary C. Demack ’73 serves as a liaison officer 
at the U.S. Embassy in Ottawa, Canada. He previ- 
ously spent time working abroad in Rome and 


Madrid. 


David B. Nolan Sr. °73 published Quest for 
Freedom: The Scots-Irish Presbyterian Rebellions for 
Political and Religious Liberty. 


Gary Lachman °74 spent a 30-year career as an 
international lawyer dealing with entity and trans- 
actional structuring. He has conducted real-estate 
negotiations on behalf of the U.S. government in 

Turkey, Greece, and more than 40 other countries. 
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Currently, he is special counsel on foreign law and 
a partner of Lachman Simayli & Aykut, an Istan 

bul-based legal consultancy. He is also an associate 
professor of international real estate at Johns Hop 


kins University 


Leigh Robinson Kerr M.E..M 


George W. Simons Jr. Memorial Award for his con 


Ipril 17-19, 2015 
’S received the 


tribution to planning and zoning in Florida. He is 
president of Leigh Robinson Kerr & Associates 
Inc., a land-use consulting firm in Fort Lauderdale. 
Mary Kimmitt Laxton 776 was named a Dis 
tinguished Fellow by the American Academy of 
Physicians Assistants. She is an assistant professor 
and academic coordinator at Arcadia University in 
Glenside, Pa 

Fredessa Hamilton Cobb °77 is the first 
\frican American to graduate with a Ph.D. in 
communication, rhetoric, and digital media from 
N.C. State University. She earned the degree this 
past December. 


Peter Griffith 7 


sity of Georgia Graduate School with the 2013 


8 was honored by the Univer- 


Alumni of Distinction Award, which recognizes 
exceptional professional achievement and commu- 
nity service. He is founding director of NASA's 
Carbon Cycle and Ecosystems Office at the God- 
dard Space Flight Center. 


hanna E. Olive ’78 received the 2013 Laure- 
» Award, the highest honor given by the Ten- 

nessee Chapter of the Americ an ( ollege of 

Physicians. He serves as interim dean of the 


Quillen College of Medicine at East Tennessee 
State University. Following appointment of a new 
dean, he will return to his position as executive as 
sociate dean for academic and faculty affairs. 
Carrin Foreman Patman 778 was named a 
2014 Harvard Advanced Leadership Fellow. She has 
been a partner at Bracewell & Giuliani in Houston 
for 31 years, representing business and energy-in 
dustry clients. She was the first woman elected to 


the firm’s seven-member management committee. 


Michael G. Ryschkewitsch Ph.D. ’ 
lected to lead the space sector at the Johns Hop 
kins Applied Physics Laboratory in Laurel, Md. 


’8 was se 


He previously served as deputy director for 
NASA's ¢ roddard Spac (<! Flight Cente and director 
of Goddard's Applied Engineering and Technology 
Directorate. He is a chief engineer at NASA. 


Carol Wiley Cassella 7 
book, Gemini: A 


9 published her third 
Novel, a medical mystery and 
contemporary love story set in the Pacific North 
west. She is a practicing anesthesiologist, novelist, 
and speaker in Bainbridge Island, Wash. 


Births & Adoptions 
I eopold Augustine to Craig D. Everhart 77 


and Miriam Francova Everhart on May 31, 2013. 


1980s 
80 | 


Peter G. Dean ‘80 published Whose Mommy 1s 
That? Escapades of an At-Home Dad, a humorous 
memoir. He lives with his wife, Michele; kids; and 
dogs in the San Francisco Bay Area. 


April 17-19, 2015 


Building Champions 7 
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courts and fields. To continue our trajectory of excellence in both 
academics and athletics, Duke must have the resources to drive Our | 
future success and enrich the lives of Duke student-athletes as they 
strive to be champions in the classroom and at the highest level of 
athletic competition. Now is the time to make investments that 
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Richard C. Gaskins B.S.E. ’80 received the 
Charlotte Sustainability Award for Water and the 
James S. Dockery Award for environmental lead- 
ership in the southern U.S. He is executive direc- 
tor of an environmental nonprofit. 


Douglas J. Monroe M.Div. ’81 is a spiritual 
director with Spiritual Directors International. He 
was a pastor in the United Methodist Church. 


Marian W. Payson ’81 was appointed a U.S. 
magistrate judge for the Western District of New 
York. She has previously worked for Debevoise & 
Plimpton and the U.S. Attorney's Office. 


Daniel L. Dent °84 was named to the board of 
governors of the American College of Surgeons. 
He has served as the program chair for the Associ- 
ation of Program Directors in Surgery. 


Marc W. Taubenfeld ’84 was elected to serve 
as the 5th Circuit vice president in the Federal Bar 
Association. He is a shareholder at McGuire, 
Craddock & Strother in Dallas. 


Todd E. Outcalt M.Div. ’85 published his 30th 
book, Husband's Guide to Breast Cancer. As pastor 
of a United Methodist church, he has counseled 
hundreds of people through cancer. He has writ- 
ten widely about health and wellness in magazines 
such as American Fitness, Cure, and Aim. 


April 17-19, 2015 


Michael P. Scharf ’85, J.D. °88 was appointed 
acting dean of Case Western Reserve University 
School of Law. He also recently published his 
16th book, Customary International Law in 


t 
Brenan Fowler 
Men's Lacrosse 
Senior 
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Times of Fundamental Change: Recognizing Grotian 
Moments. 


Jeffrey Henry Baer 86 was elected to the 
U.S. Green Building Council board of directors. 





Dahlia Shapiro Wilde °86 received a 2013 
Artist Fellowship from the New York Foundation 
for the Arts in playwriting/screenwriting. She is 
the CEO of Pretty Smart Woman Co. 


Larry H. Hollier °87 was appointed chief of the 
plastic and reconstructive surgery division at Bay- 
lor College of Medicine as well as at Texas Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. He practices in pediatric 


Andrea Hyde ’87 is 


the new chief executive 


craniofacial and reconstructive surgery. 

Stuart G. Marcus M.D. ’87 was named CEO officer of Oscar-winning 
and president of St. Vincent's Health Services. He 
also has been named a ministry market leader by 
Ascension Health for its Connecticut and New 
York regions. He previously served as senior vice 
president, medical officer, and chairman of oncol- 
ogy at St. Vincent’. 


actress Reese Witherspoon's 
new lifestyle company. The 
yet-to-be-named company 

will reflect the Nashville- 


Allan D. Stark °87 acquired funding for Social ; 
born celebrity's Southern 


Discovery Corp., a software company in Char- 
lotte. He is an owner of ASC International, a 





Courtesy Andrea Hyde '87 


global recycling company. roots and personal style 
Margaret Carew Toledo ’87 formed a law and will launch in 2015. Hyde is the former president of 


partnership, Toledo Don, in Roseville, Calif. The A P 
practice focuses on appellate law and Proposition C. Wonder and Burch Creative Capital and the former CEO 


65 defense and counseling. She is certified as an 


appellate specialist by the California State Bar, of French Connection. 
Board of Legal Specialization. 


Let your 
passion for 
Duke live on. 
You can make a lasting impact on the 
people and places you love at Duke. 
Including Duke in your estate plans is 










“Establishing a memorial scholarship 
was the best way to honor my 
parents and give undergraduates 
the opportunity to get an education 
at one of the best institutions in 

the world.” 


ANNE GROSSNICKLE '81 
Endowment and bequest to support financial aid 


one of the simplest and most common 
ways to make a gift beyond outright cash. 
And, you can still access your assets in 
case you need them. 


Explore your options. 

Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
dukeforward.duke.edu/liveon 

(919) 681-0464 


If you have included Duke in your long-term plans, 
please let us know. 
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SERGIO CASTILLO 


THE NEW FACE OF BUSINESS 
ID THE ENVIRONMENT 


A 





Sergio Castillo had been an executive at multinational corporations, but 


he wanted to build an innovative business that prospers while helping 


communities and the environment. He created that opportunity when he 


became president and CEO of ECO BCG Corporation, transforming it into 


an international company offering turnkey solutions in energy efficient 


lighting, renewable energy generation, waste conversion and water treatment. 


For the knowledge and contacts he needed to go greener, he 
chose the online master’s degree from THE NICHOLAS SCHOOL 


OF THE ENVIRONMENT AT DUKE. 





Duke # 


NICHOLAS SCHOOL OF THE 


ENVIRONMENT 


forging a sustainable future 
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Keith A. Frey M.B.A. ’88 was named chief 
physician executive for Dignity Health in Arizona. 
He previously served in various capacities at the 
Mayo Clinic in Arizona and is a former head of 
the Duke Division of Family Medicine. 


Jeremy J. Beck A.M. ’89 released his fifth 
CD, String Quartets. A composer, he has worked 
with diverse ensembles from Los Angeles to St. Pe- 


tersburg, Russia. 


Benjamin Fink 89 was named a Top 100 Super 
Lawyer in Georgia for 2013 and 2014. He also 
cowrote a chapter on restrictive covenant litigation 
in Georgia Business Litigation, published by Daily 
Report Books, a division of ALM Media. 


Elizabeth Bumpas Maher ’89 runs a solo ar- 
chitectural practice in Seattle, where she lives with 
her husband, Jonathan Maher, and two boys. 


Paul J. Nietert °89 is a professor of biostatistics 
at the Medical University of South Carolina. 


Marriages & Commitments 
Barbara Norton 84 to Steve Tadeo on Nov. 9, 
2013. Residence: Marietta, Ga. 


1990s 





April 17-19, 2015 


Patricia Barr 90 published her first novel, 
Wynde, a space-opera epic. 


Laurie A. McCarthy Powers PA. 90 was 
awarded a Certificate of Added Qualifications in 
Psychiatry by the National Commission on Certi- 
fication of Physician Assistants. She is a certified 
physician assistant at Cape Fear Valley Medical 
Center. 


Joseph Michael Witt Jr. 90 was production 
manager for the world premiere drama Above the 
Fold at the Pasadena Playhouse, where he is the 
general manager and production manager. 


Richard Brooks ‘91 was promoted to senior 
editor, Page One at The Wall Street Journal, based 
in New York. He was previously senior deputy edi- 
tor, Money & Investing. 


Andrew Flescher 791 published his third 
book, Moral Evil. He is associate professor of both 
preventive medicine and English at State Univer- 
sity of New York-Stony Brook. 


Carolyn Poteet 91, M.Div. ’05 was named di- 
rector of faith and mission at Waynesburg Univer- 
sity in Waynesburg, Pa. She previously was 
associate pastor at First Presbyterian Church in 
Hendersonville, N.C. 


Peter Walter 91 was named managing director 
of L.E.K. Consulting. He previously spent 12 
years in Thailand, where he managed the South- 
east Asia region for the firm. He now lives in 
Washington, working with the L.E.K. office in 
New York. 


Tovah P. Klein A.M. 92, Ph.D. °94 published 
How Toddlers Thrive: What Parents Can Do Today 


for Children Ages 2-5 to Plant the Seeds of Lifelong 


Success. She is a child psychologist and director of 
the Barnard College Center for Toddler Develop- 
ment. 


Christopher A. Jones 93 was selected as a 
member of the Legal Elite (Bankruptcy and Cred- 
itors Rights) by Virginia Business magazine. He is 
a partner in the bankruptcy section of Whiteford 
Taylor Preston in Falls Church, Va. 


Richard D. Strulson J.D. 93, M.B.A. 94 was 
named executive vice president, general counsel, 
and chief compliance officer at Nature’s Sunshine 
Products Inc. Previously, he was senior vice presi- 
dent, chief privacy officer at Herbalife. He will 
continue to live in Los Angeles. 


Paul Teller °93 joined the Washington office 
of U.S. Senator Ted Cruz (R-Texas) as deputy 
chief of staff. Previously, he was executive 
director of the U.S. House Republican Study 
Committee. 


EER 20th Reunion April 17-19, 2015 


Jane Elias 95 performed her solo show Do This 
One Thing for Me at Access Theater in New York 
in January. She is a playwright and actor. 


Marjorie Josel Menza 95, J.D. ’02 was pro- 
moted to pro bono counsel at Debevoise & 
Plimpton in New York. Previously, she practiced 
in both the international dispute resolution and 
white-collar groups for the firm. 


John M. Pearson B.S.E. 95 won the Jeopardy! 
Teachers Tournament in November 2013. 


Joseph C. Pickens 95 was named partner at 
Taft Stettinius & Hollister. He focused on civil lit- 
igation and was selected as Ohio Super Lawyers 
Rising Star in 2007 and 2012. 


Jose M. Carbonell 96 was named senior vice 
president of marketing and communications at the 
U.S. Fund for UNICEF. He previously served as 
vice president of marketing and strategic planning 
at Nickelodeon. 


Justin E. Dillon 96 was named a partner at 
The Kaiser Law Firm, a white-collar criminal de- 
fense and complex civil-litigation boutique firm in 
Washington. He spent more than five years as an 
assistant U.S. attorney in Washington, where he 
tried more than 60 criminal cases. 


James N. Carlin Jr. 98 was promoted to part- 
ner at Roetzel & Andress in Orlando, Fla. He 
practices real-estate law. 


Sujal J. Shah °98 was named partner at Bing- 
ham McCutchen in its San Francisco office. He is 
a member of the antitrust and trade-regulation 
group, focusing on antitrust and commercial 
litigation. 


Rupa Krishnamurthy Wong 798 is a 
pediatric ophthalmologist and manages the Hon- 
olulu Eye Clinic with her husband, Jeffrey. She 
also serves on the faculty at the University of 
Hawaii. 


Carrie Bridges Feliz 99 joined the board of 
directors at Blue Cross Blue Shield of Rhode Is- 
land. She is director of strategic community part- 
nerships for the Providence public school 
department. 


Ricardo J. Komotar 99 was appointed to the 
executive committee of the Congress of Neurolog- 






w 


Baylor University 


ical Surgeons. He is assistant professor of neuro- 
logical surgery at the University of Miami School 
of Medicine. 


Marriages & Commitments 

Douglas Friedlander 98 to Anna Skorupa 
03 on May 14, 2013. Residence: Helena, Ark.... 
Lindsay Johnson B.S.E. °99 to Joseph Chang 
on Noy. 29, 2013. Residence: Austin, Texas. 


Births & Adoptions 

Zachary Evan to Tina Covington Gordon °96 
and Jeffrey Gordon on Sept. 10, 2013...Lucas 
Miles to Jason E. Brown 798 and Megan Lag- 
gis Brown on Novy. 7, 2013...Catherine Mariana 
to Nicholas D. Felten 96, M.B.A. ’03 and 
Gloriana Felten on Noy. 15, 2013...Aaron Jude to 
Alex S. Gordon 798 and Samantha L. Mazo on 
Sept. 3, 2013... Drew Michael to William 
Houston 798 and Lauren Houston on Novy. 28, 
2013...Arya Camille to Rupa Krishnamurthy 
Wong 798 and Jeffrey J. Wong on Sept. 24, 
2013...Oliver Graeme to Peter A. Bove 99 
and Hilary J.E. Burt on Feb. 5, 2013. 


2000s 


Beye] sth Reunion April 17-19, 2015 


Lila Allen Gray A.M. ’00, Ph.D. ’05 published 
Fado Resounding: Affective Politics and Urban Life, 
an ethnographic exploration of Portugal’s popular 
music genre. She is an associate professor of music 
at Columbia University. 


Alison Levine M.B.A. ’00 published On the 
Edge: The Art of High-lmpact Leadership. She is team 
captain of the first American Women’s Everest Expe- 
dition and a former associate at Goldman Sachs. 
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Furman University’s 
first female president is 
Elizabeth Davis 
Ph.D. 792, who will 
begin her presidency on 
July 1. At Duke, Davis 
earned her Ph.D. in 
business administration. 
Currently, Davis is the 
executive vice president 
and provost of Baylor 
University in Texas. 


Stephen E. Gross ’01 was named partner at 
Blank Rome. He practices corporate litigation in 


Philadelphia. 


Lisa Leiman Hearn ’01 was named partner at 
Akin Gump Strauss Hauer & Feld. She focuses on 
cross-border mergers and acquisitions, corporate 
finance, and U.S. securities law. 


Nina H. Hsu ’01 was named general counsel for 
the Supreme Court of Texas. She previously was 
corporate counsel for Texas Mutual Insurance Co. 


Aydin A. Kadaster 01 and Rainer N. Poley 
01 climbed Mount Kilimanjaro in Tanzania in 
2013. 


Gregory E. Pessin ’01 was named partner at 
Wachtell, Lipton, Rosen & Katz, where he prac- 
tices in the firm’s restructuring and finance group. 
He lives in Brooklyn, N.Y., with his wife, Jaime 
Levy Pessin 01, and their two children. 


Nicholas J. Bakatsias 02 was named a direc- 
tor at Carruthers & Roth, in Greensboro. He is a 

member of the law firm’s business, tax, and estate 

group and specializes in mergers and acquisitions 

and private-equity ventures. 


Laura DiGiovanni Gutmann ‘02 is co-editor 
of a recently published book on education reform, 
FirstSchool: Transforming PreK-3rd Grade for African 
American, Latino, and Low-Income Children. 


Derek B. Meilman J.D. ’02 was named partner 
at Hogan Lovells, an international law firm, at its 
New York office. He represents clients in corpo- 
rate and securities law, specializing in domestic 
and cross-border mergers and acquisitions and pri- 
vate-equity transactions. 
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Michael P. Sias 02, LL.M. 11 was promoted 
to director of corporate development and legal at 
ESO Solutions in Austin, Texas. He works on 
legal, strategy, business development, and sales op- 
erations for the software company. 


William R. Brown III 03 was promoted to di- 
rector of First Reserve in its Houston office. He 
manages the investment firm’s investment in AF- 


Global Corp., helping to drive its global growth 
strategy. 


Jeremy Jones ’02 
was the drummer on 
Macklemore & Ryan 
Lewis album The 
Heist, which was nom- 
inated for Album of 
the Year and won best 
rap album at the 56th 


Grammy Awards in 


David S. Almeling J.D. '04 was named partner 
at O'Melveny & Myers in San Francisco. He is a 
member of the law firm’s intellectual-property and 
technology practice within the litigation depart- 
ment. He is also the author of more than 10 pub- 
lications on patent and trade-secret law. 


Chandra Lane Jacobs ’04 launched a Boston- 
based start-up for an airport mobile app, tripchi, 
which aims to improve the airport experience. 





April 17-19, 2015 


Stephen A. Amritraj 06 was named a na- 
tional coach in the U.S. Tennis Association’s player 
development department. He played on the men’s 
tennis team at Duke and served as a volunteer as- 
sistant coach for the team last season. 


January. Jones’ jazz 





M. Craft 


group, [he Teaching, 


Courtney Ansel Crowder A.M. 06 joined has released their 
the board of directors at the N.C. League of Con- 


servation Voters. Founder of Crowder Consulting, newest album, Birds in Flight. Asa student, Jones played with the 


he has worked in public affairs, government rela- 


tions, and political strategy for nearly 15 years. Duke Jazz Ensemble and the Paul Jeffrey Quintet. 
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Laura Newland 710 published Chasing Zeroes (Stone Hall 
Press, 2014), a book that explores elite college students’ struggle 
to get out of 
debt by pursu- 
ing Wall Street 
Chasing careers at the 
ZLeroes expense of 
corona DEM: pursing their 
on ven fee passions. 

a Vanity Fair's 
William D. 
Cohan ’81 
called the 


book “an eye-opening jour- 










ney that is a cautionary tale 
and a marvel to behold.” 





14 accommodations at 5,000 feet. 
World-class hiking and dining. 


Book now. 


é ¢ ; TheSwag.com « Waynesville, NC 
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Laura Anzaldi Mike °08 received a Ph.D. in 
microbiology from Vanderbilt University in 
Nashville, Tenn. Parts of her dissertation were 
published in PNAS in April 2013. She received a 
postdoctoral fellowship at the University of Michi- 
gan-Ann Arbor. 


Marriages & Commitments 

Anna Skorupa ‘(3 to Douglas Friedlander 
98 on May 14, 2013. Residence: Helena, Ark.... 
Gail Hampton Jameson Bruno M.Div. ‘06 
to Jack C. Jenkins on Sept. 7, 2013. Residence: 
Morristown, Tenn....Sally Carson Howard 
‘06 to Joseph K. McCaffrey M.B.A. 10 on 
Oct. 13, 2013. Residence: Arlington, Va.... 
David Larado B.S.F. 06 to Charisse 
Williams °06 on Novy. 9, 2013. Residence: New 
York...Dorothy Colleen Owen °06 to An- 
drew C. Webb on Sept. 9, 2012. Residence: Seoul, 
South Korea...Danielle Reifsnyder ‘06 to 
Robert Hickey III on Sept. 7, 2013. Residence: St. 
Paul, Minn....Meredith Brooke Cantrell 
B.S.E. °07 to Warren Y. Min on Noy. 2, 2013. 
Residence: South Pasadena, Calif....James 
Chambers ’07 to Rachel Singer 07 on July 
20, 2013. Residence: New York...Brooks Ficke 
07 to Sarah Kleban on Aug. 10, 2013. Residence: 
Birmingham, Ala....Ashley Nicole Gray ‘07, 
J.D.°12 to William M. Holloman ’07 on 

Sept. 7, 2013. Residence: Chicago... Michael 
Humeniuk B.S.E. ’07 to Katie James on Noy. 2, 
2013. Residence: Rochester, Minn....Kellie 
Jean Hunt 07 to Josh Maio on Sept. 7, 2013. 
Residence: Jersey City, N.J.... Theresa Mohin 
07 to Jeff Carroll on Nov. 9, 2013. Residence: 

St. Louis...Reid Cater 08 to Sarah Wallace 
08 on Oct. 31, 2013. Residence: Hillsborough, 
N.C....Lisa Myers ’08 to James Farrugia on 
Dec. 1, 2012. Residence: Stanhope Gardens, 
Australia....Cassandra Marie Gibbs °09 

to John Pickens on April 27, 2013. Residence: 
Atlanta... Victoria Ward ’09 to John Ham- 
mond IV on June 15, 2013. Residence: 
Washington. 


Births & Adoptions 

Wyatt Monroe to Brian E. Leach 00 and 
Michelle Patterson Leach '00 on Aug. 13, 
2013...Evan James to Brian M. Stempel 
B.S.E. 00 and Kathryn Coulombe Stempel 
02 on Oct. 21, 2013...Cathleen Beasley to 
Christopher A. Vrettos 00 and Catherine 
Stuart Vrettos 01 on Oct. 1, 2013...Cora 
Rose to Gregory E. Pessin ’01 and Jaime 
Levy Pessin 01 on Sept. 18, 2013...Callum 
Daniel to Andrea Bookman Short °01 and 
Adam D. Short on Nov. 21, 2013...Anjali Gloria 
to Avanti Baruah Bergquist ’02 and Steven 
Berguist on Oct. 18, 2013...Nicholas Strahan to 
Marko Djuranovic 02 and Grace Lockhart 
Djuranovic '03 on Nov. 1, 2013...Isabel Brae to 
Beth Moore Rodehorst ‘(02 and Aaron M. 
Rodehorst M.E.M. 07 on Oct. 22, 2013...Jor- 
dyn Siena to Dana Fabrikant Weinbach ‘02 
and Jonathan D. Weinbach on Noy. 19, 2013... 
Margaret Sussanne to Keeana Sajadi Boar- 
man 703 and Sean C. Boarman on Noy. 15, 
2013... Twins, Christopher James and Sydney 
Morgan, to Andrea Lynn Douglass ‘(03 and 
Christopher J. Douglass (03 on Dec. 28, 
2012...Grey Danner to Jon D. Frazier ‘03 and 
Shayln Frazier on Noy. 4, 2013...Lillian Mae to 
Emily Webb Holt ’03 and John A. Sira- 
cusa (3 on Oct. 23, 2013...Graham Everett to 
Jeffrey K. Covington D.PT. 04 and Suzanne 
Covington on July 31, 2013...Senna Theodocia 


to Matthew R. Kane M.B.A. 06 and Chelsea 
M. Lynam on June 30, 2012...Owen Coffin to 
Dorothy Colleen Webb 06 and Andrew C. 
Webb on July 21, 2013. 


2010s 


BM Sth Reunion Aprit 17-19, 2015 


Alyse A. Strahm °11 cowrote the article “Opti- 
mizing Protein Intake in Premature Infants: A 
Neonatal Quality Improvement Project,” pub- 
lished in Advances in Neonatal Care in December 
2013. She is a neonatal nurse practitioner at 
Sparrow Health System in Lansing, Mich., and 
Covenant HealthCare in Saginaw, Mich. 


Effie Johnson Norman ’13 is teaching ninth- 
grade English at a high school in Montgomery, 
Ala. She recently volunteered as assistant coach for 
the girl’s cross-country team. 


Marriages & Commitments 

Jeremy Gronos D.P.T. 10 to Anne Roo- 
sevelt D.P.T. 10 on March 25, 2013. Residence: 
Plymouth, Mass....Margaret Hoff 10 to Adam 
Hopkins on Oct. 5, 2013. Residence: Brooklyn, 
N.Y....Joseph K. McCaffrey M.B.A. °10 to 
Sally Carson Howard ’06 on Oct. 13, 2013. 
Residence: Arlington, Va....Voris Tejada °10 to 
Lynnea Pappas ’11 on Sept. 7, 2013. Resi- 
dence: Marlton, N.J....Carolyn Cottingham 
‘11 and Simon Jeremy Welch Perry on April 27, 
2013. Residence: New York...Nicole Marie 
Dautel °11 to John R. Owens on Noy. 16, 2012. 
Residence: Durham... Wynn Hunter ‘11 and 
Kathleen Wilkin B.S.N. °12 on Dec. 22, 2012. 
Residence: Durham...Eleanor Frances Gar- 
rett 12 to Joseph W. Peacock ’12 on Oct. 
12, 2013. Residence: Boston. 


Births & Adoptions 

Zachary Christian to Catherine Christiane 
Bowler Ph.D. 710 and Toban Penner on Oct. 30, 
2013...Juan Anthony to Ashley Brown Burns 
‘10, Ph.D. °13 and Juan A. Burns on Sept. 3, 
2013...Frances Elizabeth to Natalie Owens 
Wetzel M.A.T. 10 and Luke A. Wetzel 
M.Div. *12 on Nov. 27, 2013. 


INMEMORIAM 


Elizabeth Sellars Farmer ’33 of Greensboro, 
on Dec. 5, 2013. She worked as a buyer for B.A. 
Sellars & Sons, a department store founded by her 
grandfather. She also served as president of the 
Junior League of Greensboro. Survivors include a 
daughter, Elizabeth B. Farmer ’68. 


Sue E. Powell Shore °35 of Charlotte, on Oct. 


14, 2013. She graduated from high school as vale- 
dictorian at the age of 16. After attending Duke, 
she returned to her hometown of Gastonia, N.C., 
and taught high-school English and Latin. She is 
survived by a son, a daughter, three grandchildren, 
and six great-grandchildren. 


William N. Klove °36 of Reno, Ney., on Jan. 
15, 2014. He served in World War II as a member 
of the Air Force. He worked for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, eventually becoming the com- 
pany’s senior agency manager. For his work, he 
was presented with numerous awards, including 
the Will G. Farrell Award, the Equitable National 


Regional Honor Agent, and the Ron Stever Hu- 
manitarian Award. He is survived by his wife, Bar- 
bara; two daughters, Carole A. Klove B.S.N. 
’80 and Karin L. Klove Harris ’79; two grand- 
sons, including William R. Harris 17; and a 
niece, Nancy B. Kiove ’80. 


Mary E. Henderson Reber 36 of Hickory, 
N.C., on Sept. 26, 2013. After graduating from 
Duke, she earned a master’s degree in library sci- 
ence. In the late 1930s, she was a news reporter 
for the Hickory Daily Record. She then led a 47- 
year career as a librarian. After retiring, she helped 
establish the first East Lincoln Library and served 
on the county’s library board. She is survived by 
two daughters, Mary H. Willis Abernathy 66 
and Helen E. Willis Miller 68; a son; a son-in- 
law, Ben N. Miller Ill (68; nine grandchildren; 
and nine great-grandchildren. 
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Elinor T. Dunham Flint °37 of Hilton Head Is- 
land, S.C., on Noy. 12, 2013. She served as a 
kindergarten teacher in the Durham area. After re- 
tiring, she volunteered as a reading mentor at an ele- 
mentary school and at a hospital for children with 
cerebral palsy. She was also a member of the Junior 
League of Durham. She is survived by two daugh- 
ters, five grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 


Helen L. Roberson Hammond ’37 of Wi- 
chita Falls, Texas, on June 22, 2013. She is sur- 
vived by three sons, a daughter, seven 
grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 


Clarence M. “Ace” Parker 37 of 
Portsmouth, Va., on Noy. 6, 2013. He was a 
three-sport letterman at Duke and a two-time All- 
American for the Blue Devil football team. Play- 
ing halfback for head coach Wallace Wade, Parker 
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to See What so Terrified You (detail), from the Louisiana Project, 2003. Chromogenic prints, 35 3% x 23 % inches (90.8 x 60.3 cm) each 
ty, Durham, NC. Image courtesy of the artist and Jack Shatr ar cae New York. © Carrie Mae Weems 





led Duke to two Southern Conference champi- 
onships, accumulating 1,856 career yards and 21 
touchdowns. He also holds the school record for 
longest punt return and single-game punting 
yardage. He led the NFL in passing in 1938 and 
was named the league’s MVP in 1940. Later, he 
played two seasons of professional baseball with 
the Philadelphia Athletics and in 1972 was elected 
to the Pro Football Hall of Fame. He also served 
in the Navy during World War II. Following his 
athletic career, he returned to Duke for a lengthy 
tenure as an assistant football coach and head 
baseball coach. Survivors include a sister. 


Frances Childs Shaner 737 of Summit, N.J., 
on Sept. 24, 2013. After working for IBM in both 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, she led a 25-year ca- 
reer at Bryn Mawr College in its admissions office 
and as a secretary to two school presidents. She re- 
tired to Summit in 1986. She is survived by two 
daughters, including Barbara Shaner Von 
Klemperer ’69; a stepdaughter; seven grandchil- 
dren; and 10 great-grandchildren. 


Jean F. Brown Van Volkenburgh ’37 of At- 
lantic Beach, Fla., on April 7, 2012. After earning 
a master’s degree in library science from Peabody 
College of Vanderbilt University, she worked as 
the acquisitions librarian for the Nashville Public 
Library from 1967 to 1981. In Nashville, she was 
a member of the Query Club and The Hermitage. 
She was also a Colonial Dame, a Daughter of the 
American Revolution, and a PTA leader. She is 
survived by two daughters, including Elizabeth 
Lippitt Van Volkenburgh 773; and two 
grandchildren. 


Byron C. Darling Jr. 938 of Cape Cod, Mass., 
on Oct. 11, 2013. He served in the 7th Armored 
Cavalry during World War II and participated in 
D-Day and the Battle of the Bulge. Following his 
service, he began a career as a residential builder 
and developer in North Stamford, Conn. His real- 
estate interests ultimately took him to Cape Cod, 
where he relocated permanently in 1994. He is 
survived by four daughters, a son, 11 grandchil- 
dren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Robert A. Hamilton Jr. 38 of Miami Beach, 
Fla., on Dec. 19, 2013. He owned and managed a 
construction company, R.A. Hamilton Corp., in 
Hackensack, N.J. In addition, he served on the 
board of directors of Hackensack Hospital for 25 
years. He is survived by his wife, Frederica; two 
daughters; five stepchildren; nine grandchildren; 
and nine great-grandchildren. 


James B. Haman A.M. °39 of Rabun Gap, 
Ga., on Aug. 29, 2013. 


Kenneth J. Rowley 39 of Dover, N.H., on 
Jan. 8, 2014. He served as a first lieutenant in the 
Army during World War II. As a chartered finan- 
cial analyst, he served as secretary-treasurer of Se- 
curity Insurance in New Haven, Conn., and as 
director and secretary-treasurer of New Hampshire 
Insurance Co. of Manchester, N.H. In 1988, he 
was awarded an honorary doctor of laws degree 
from New Hampshire College, where he was a 
member of the inaugural board of trustees for 
more than 20 years. Survivors include two sons, a 
daughter, five grandchildren, and seven great- 
grandchildren. 


Lorraine Newlin Clay °40 of Mount Sterling, 
Ky., on Oct. 11, 2013. She was passionate about 


the arts, serving as a docent at the University of 
Kentucky Museum and as a founding contributor 
to the Gateway Regional Arts Center in Mount 
Sterling. She is survived by two sons, a daughter, a 
sister, seven grandchildren, and five great-grand- 


children. 


Earl L. Emory Jr. ’40 of Raleigh, on Dec. 23, 
2013. After graduating from Duke, he worked for 
the North Carolina State Laboratory of Hygiene 
of the North Carolina State Board of Health. Dur- 
ing World War II, he served in the Army Medical 
Corps. In 1948, the State Laboratory of Hygiene 
sent him to Cornell University to study with Dr. 
George N. Papanicoloau, creator of the pap smear. 
He returned to the laboratory and established the 
Cancer Cytology Program, one of the first of its 
kind in the country. During his 33-year career in 
cytotechnology, his office read an estimated 5 mil- 
lion pap smears. He is survived by his wife, Sara; a 
son; a daughter; three granddaughters; and six 
great-grandchildren. 


Arthur F. Goat ’40 of Norwich, Vt., on Jan. 8, 
2014. During World War II, he served in the Ma- 
rine Corps. In 1946, he began work with Cham- 
plain Co., later becoming president and chairman 
of the board of directors of Bobst-Champlain Inc. 
of Roseland, N.J. He is survived by a daughter 
and a son. 


Dorothy J. Ray Salerno R.N. ’40 of Char- 
lotte, on Noy. 20, 2013. She served as a nurse in 
the Army during World War II. After the war, she 
earned a degree in public health nursing from Co- 
lumbia University before moving to Illinois. Sur- 
vivors include three nephews and a niece. 
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Richard B. Simpson 740 of Winston-Salem, 
on Noy. 11, 2013. He is survived by a daughter, a 
son, four grandsons, and two great-grandchildren. 


Donald R. Stone ’40 of Dallas, on Nov. 13, 2013. 


Jack L. Watson °40 of Signal Mountain, Tenn., 
on Noy. 13, 2013. During World War II, he 
served as a submarine lieutenant commander in 
the Navy. He had a career in real estate appraisal 
and was a deacon and an elder at Signal Mountain 
Presbyterian Church. Survivors include a daugh- 
ter; a son; four grandchildren; and a nephew, 
Lawrence F. Watson ’70. 


Meader W. “Red” Harriss Jr. °41 of Tarboro, 
N.C., on Oct. 24, 2013. He served in World War 
II as an intelligence officer and sergeant in the 
Army Air Corps. He went on to a career in bank- 
ing in Sanford and Lumberton, N.C. He was ex- 
ecutive vice president and board member of the 
National Bank of Sanford. Later he served as sen- 
ior vice president, corporate secretary, and mem- 
ber of the board of Southern National Bank. He is 
survived by a son, a daughter, four grandchildren, 
and three great-grandchildren. 


Margaret L. Marshall Blankenship °43 of 
Roanoke, Va., on Sept. 18, 2013. She taught for 
decades in Roanoke public schools. Survivors in- 
clude two nephews and a niece. 


Sherrick T. Kernoll ’43 of Fairfield, lowa, on 
Oct. 22, 2013. He worked for both Boeing and 
Lockheed. He was also a collector and painter of 
modern art. He is survived by his wife, Nancy; 
two daughters; and four grandchildren. 
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Thomas P. Kiely 43 of Middletown, N.J., on 
Dec. 6, 2013. He was a member of Duke's first 
lacrosse team. In 1942, he enlisted in the Coast 
Guard and was dispatched to the Aleutian Islands 
and the South Pacific to build long-range aid-to- 
navigation stations and ocean location markers. 
After his discharge in 1946, he joined Thomas 
Procter Co. and later became president of the fam- 
ily construction company. He served as chair of 
Monmouth Medical Center and as a founder and 
president of the Central Jersey Blood Bank. He is 
survived by three daughters, a son, eight grand- 
children, and two great-grandchildren. 


Jessie M. Wall McCoy B.S.N. °43, R.N. 43 
of Atlanta, on Oct. 29, 2013. She served as a mis- 
sionary in China and Brazil and worked as a pub- 
lic-health nurse in Montclair, N.J., specializing in 
hospice nursing. Survivors include a daughter. 


Carl L. Metz B.S.M.E. °43 of Louisville, Ky., on 
Noy. 12, 2013. He was a high-school state cham- 
pion in track and served as a lieutenant in the 
Navy during World War II. He later worked for 
American Air Filter for more than 25 years and re- 
tired from ICI Americas’ Indiana Army Ammuni- 
tion Plant. He volunteered with the American Red 
Cross and the Boy Scouts for more than 20 years. 
He is survived by two sons and three grandsons. 


Mary Ranger Green 744 of Santa Rosa, Calif., 
on Oct. 20, 2013. After graduating from Duke, 
she earned a master’s degree in library science from 
UNC-CH and began her career as a public-school 
librarian. In retirement, she volunteered for several 
service organizations, including HealthServe and 
Earthwatch. She is survived by three daughters 
and five granddaughters. 


Eleanor Whitney Happer 744 of Durham, 
on Noy. 3, 2013. She was an active member of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd. She is survived by 
a son, two daughters, six grandchildren, and five 
great-grandchildren. 


Janet Sultner Lambert ’44 of Kingsport, 
Tenn., on May 6, 2013. During World War II, she 
worked as a social worker for the American Red 
Cross. She was an active member of her church, 
where she edited the newspaper, worked in the ad- 
ministrative office, and taught Sunday school. She is 
survived by her husband, M. Charles Lambert 
44; a son, Steven C. Lambert ’69; a daughter; 
four grandchildren, including Shelly Lambert 
Carter '00; and four great-grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Prizer Nothstein 44 of 
Lincolnton, N.C., on July 25, 2013. She spent her 
career as a teacher. Survivors include a daughter. 


Sarah R. Bond Tompson R.N. ’45, B.S.N. 
°47 of Hockessin, Del., on Oct. 9, 2013. After 
earning her nursing degree from Duke, she taught 
anatomy and physiology at the university's nursing 
school for two years. She later moved to Wilming- 
ton, Del., where she served as a Sunday school 
teacher and superintendent, sang in the choir, and 
edited the church newsletter. She also volunteered 
as a Girl Scout leader and a poll worker during 
elections. She is survived by her husband, Reade 
Y. Tompson Ph.D. °45; three daughters; a sister; 
four grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Donald M. Bernard Jr. B.S.M.E. °46 of 


Greensboro, on Oct. 28, 2013. He served in the 
Army during World War II. He later worked as a 
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project manager for Shell Oil Co., retiring in 
1985. In 1959, he received the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce Distinguished Service Award as “Man 
of the Year” for the state of Washington. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Betsy Hodges Bernard 46; 
two daughters, including Carol Bernard Sny- 
der 72, M.Div. 77; a son; a sister; and nine 
grandchildren. 


Jane Ammerman Blanton ‘46 of Saxonburg, 
Pa., on Oct. 24, 2013. During World War II, she 
assembled parts for the Norden bombsite, which 
the Air Force and Navy used to improve precision 
during air raids. She later worked as a calculator at 
Bell Laboratories in New Jersey and as a mathe- 
matics instructor at Schenectady Community Col- 
lege in New York. She is survived by three 
daughters, including Carol Blanton Lutken 
'76, and seven grandchildren. 


John Van Dickens Jr. 46 of Austin, Texas, on 
Jan. 16, 2013. Survivors include a daughter. 


Herman S. Hanni 746 of Avon Park, Fla., on 
Oct. 17, 2013. He served in the Navy during 
World War II and later worked as an administra- 
tor for the state of Florida. He is survived by his 
wife, Myra; a daughter; and three grandchildren. 


Cornelia E. DeVan Hargett °46 of Mobile, 
Ala., on June 24, 2013. She was a founding mem- 
ber of St. Mark United Methodist Church and a 
member of the Colonial Dames of the XVII Cen- 
tury Society. In addition, she served on the board 
of directors of the Dumas Wesley Community 
Center in Mobile. She is survived by two sons, 11 
grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 


Camille L. Newman Johnston ‘46 of Char- 
lotte, on Oct. 1, 2013. During World War II, she 
worked for the American Red Cross in Washing- 
ton. After the war, she joined Eastern Air Lines for 
six years. She later became placement director at 
Central Piedmont Community College in Char- 
lotte, where she worked for 25 years before retir- 
ing. She is survived by three sons, including 
Jeffrey M. Johnston M.D. ’78; a sister; a 
brother; and six grandchildren. 


Patricia A. Needham Laxar ‘46 of Allen- 
town, Pa., on Oct. 3, 2013. She served as presi- 
dent of the League of Women Voters. Later, 

she took up skiing as a hobby and became an ac- 
complished competitor, winning four national 
championships in her NASTAR division as a 
member of the Mack Ski Club Racing Team. 
She is survived by three sons, a brother, and six 


grandchildren. 


Sarah R. Welsh Buie R.N. °47 of Fort Belvoir, 
Va., on Oct. 18, 2013. She was a member of the 
Nursing Cadet Corps during World War II. She 
spent several years working in the accounting de- 
partment at American University. In 1967, she 
moved with her family to Offutt Air Force Base in 
Omaha, Neb., where she served as a nurse at the 
base hospital. When the family moved back to 
McLean, Va., in 1971, she worked at Inova Fairfax 
Hospital, first as a founding staff member of the 
alcohol treatment unit and later in the neonatol- 
ogy unit. She is survived by two sons; a daughter; 
a brother; and three grandchildren, including 
Andrew J. Buie ‘17. 


John J. Gabellini Jr. 47 of Bethlehem, Pa., on 
Dec. 12, 2013. He was the owner of Gabellini 


Design in the Lehigh Valley and was an assistant 
at Hess's department store, He is survived by two 
sons, a daughter, and two granddaughters. 


Barbara Brittain Hodges ‘47 of Hilton Head 
Island, S.C., on Noy. 9, 2013. She married an Army 
officer and was stationed around the country as well 
as in Turkey and Germany. She earned a bachelor’s 
degree in landscape architecture from the School of 
Environmental Design at the University of Georgia 
in 1980 and established her own practice of residen- 
tial landscape architecture, which she sustained for 
15 years. She also wrote a regular garden and land- 
scape-design column for a local magazine in Hilton 
Head Island. She is survived by two sons; a daugh- 
ter; a sister, Catherine Brittain Townsend ’52; 
a brother-in-law, James J. Townsend Sr. ’51, 
M.D. ’56; three grandchildren; and several nephews, 
including James J. Townsend Jr. '79 and 
Thomas K. Townsend ’80. 


Ann C. Larkin Stokes °47 of Greensboro, on 
Oct. 12, 2013. She taught high school in 
Thomasville, N.C., was active in the Lecture 
League, and volunteered with Meals on Wheels. 
She is survived by two sons, five grandchildren, 
and four great-grandchildren. 


Betsy Johnson Wicker R.N. ’47 of Columbia, 
S.C., on Sept. 26, 2013. She worked as a nurse at 
Rex Hospital in Raleigh for many years before finish- 
ing her career at St. Mary's Junior College infirmary, 
also in Raleigh. She is survived by two sons, a daugh- 
ter, two brothers, a sister, and seven grandchildren. 


John R. Baldwin °48 of Lancaster, Pa., on Oct. 
18, 2013. He served in the Navy during World 
War II before attending Duke. After graduating, 
he joined Armstrong Cork Co., where he spent 13 
years in field sales and management assignments. 
He then transferred to the company’s office in 
Lancaster, completing his career as manager of or- 
ganization research in the human resources sec- 
tion. While still employed, he completed a 
five-year program of self-study for the Episcopal 
ministry and was ordained in 1985. He served St. 
Thomas Episcopal Church in Lancaster until his 
death. He is survived by his wife, Jane; two sons; a 
daughter; and four grandchildren. 


Walter B. Burwell HS °48 of Henderson, 
N.C., on Noy. 29, 2013. He attended The Citadel 
and the University of Virginia before obtaining his 
medical degree from Tulane University. He volun- 
teered for service in the Navy Reserve after the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor and was assigned as a 
medical officer, earning the Silver Star Medal for 
gallantry and intrepidity in action while aboard 
the USS Suwannee. After the war, he continued 
postgraduate training at Duke University Medical 
Center as an assistant resident and fellow in medi- 
cine. In 1948, he moved to Henderson, where he 
established a practice of internal medicine at 
Maria Pelham and Jubilee hospitals. He retired in 
2002 after 53 years of medical service. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Kathleen; a son; a daughter; and 
four grandchildren. 


Elmer H. Gautier Jr. B.S.E.E. ’48 of Salem, Va., 
on Novy. 28, 2013. He served in the Navy during 
World War II. After the war, he worked for General 
Electric. He is survived by his wife, Donna; a son; 
two daughters; and five grandchildren. 


Ernest R. Hopke A.M. 48, Ph.D. °51 of 
Williamsburg, Va., on Dec. 10, 2013. He was a 
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He studied medicine before there 
was a polio vaccine. She researched 
mother-to-child HIV transmission in 
the 1990s. He advocated for child-proof 
medication caps at a time when they were 
rare. She looks to iPad technology to 
improve medical education. 


Pediatricians Glenn A. Kiser, M.D., and 
Kathleen A. McGann, M.D., worked 
decades apart, but they share a special 
connection. 


McGannis the first recipient of the Glenn 
A. Kiser and Muriel Kiser Endowed 
Professorship in Pediatrics at Duke, 
named for Dr. Kiser, a 1941 graduate of 
the Duke University School of Medicine, 
and his wife. 





Kiser, who passed away in 2009, created 


the professorship through his will 
and a charitable trust. He completed 
his residency training in pediatrics and 
went on to have a long and distinguished 
medical career. Even after his death, 
Kiser is still caring for kids. His gift 
supports McGann’s pediatric education 
and research initiatives at Duke. 


As Vice Chair of Education, McGann 
splits her time between seeing patients 
and developing a comprehensive 
pediatric curriculum for the university’s 
medical students, fellows, and residents. 
McGann is also a leading expert in 
pediatric infectious diseases, having 
treated patients with illnesses ranging 
from typhoid fever to HIV infection. 
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Dr. Kathleen McGann and medical student Amy Gaultney use paper towel pieces to enhance 
the lung exam of 5-year-old Casey Mendiola-Tippett at Duke Children’s Hospital & Health Center. 
McGann helps train medical students in her Pediatric Infectious Diseases Clinic. 


2006 because she’s one of the best in her 
field. The Kiser estate gift has allowed 
her to make a greater impact as an 
educator and physician. 


“The professorship has freed me to focus 


on innovative learning techniques 
and writing grants to fund them,” says 
McGann. “We ensure that the students, 
fellows, and residents leave Duke with 
the knowledge and skills they need to 


take the best care of children.” 


McGann has initiated new programs 
like Pediatric Education Day where 
she brings national experts to campus 
for a departmental presentation, along 
with trainee and faculty workshops. She 
also started an annual training night 
where medical students conduct their 
first in-person exam on the children of 
faculty and residents. 


“It’s challenging to do your first real 
exami onuamchildsaushe saysaumdlnissds 
a way to practice in a low-pressure 
environment, and the students leave 
brimming with enthusiasm.” 


McGann is also examining the role of 
technology in improving patient out- 
comes and student and resident learning. 
Online — for 
Education is a new digital tool where 


Curriculum Resident 
residents can find learning resources 


and detailed information about their 


clinical rotations. She’s looking to use 
iPads so residents can find key health 
information at the bedside, allowing 
them to spend more time with patients 
and enhance cate. 


Much like the planned gift that supports 
her work, McGann says working with 
children and trainees is an investment in 
the future. 


“If you're treating 2-year-olds, you have 
the opportunity to affect many more 
years of their lives,” she says. “But that’s 
not all. If you work with students and 
residents, you are also educating the next 
generation to care for children well into 
the future.” 


Maximize your impact at Duke. 


Planned gifts like the Kisers’ help set 
Duke's trajectory for the future. You, 
too, can leave a legacy that benefits 
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captain in the Army Air Corps during World War 
Il. In his role as a meteorologist, he helped to fore- 
cast the weather for the D-Day landing. After re- 
ceiving his doctorate in physics from Duke, he 


y 
2. 


joined Dow Chemical Co. as a physicist in the 
spectroscopy laboratory. He later transferred to 
Dow-Badische, becoming the group’s first senior 
research physicist and specializing in fiber physics 
and polymer characterization on acrylic and melt- 
spun fibers. He is survived by his wife, Mary; two 
sons; two daughters; a sister; 11 grandchildren; 
and six great-grandchildren, 


Charles W. Barker °49 of St. Marys, Ga., on 
Noy. 3, 2013. He had a 33-year career with W.R. 
Grace, a chemical company in his hometown of 
Lumberton, N.C. He also served in the Air Force 
during the Korean War. He is survived by two 
sons, a daughter, seven grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


William E. Bynum Jr. 49 of Sumter, S.C., on 
Nov. 21, 2013. He served in the Air Force during 
both World War II and the Korean War. In be- 
tween his deployments, he earned a degree in busi- 
ness administration at Duke and worked for Dixie 
Life Insurance in Sumter. Following his service in 
Korea, he worked at Bynum Lumber Co., which 
his father founded in 1918. He continued his mil- 
itary service in the Air Force Reserve, retiring as a 
major after 30 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Anna; two sons; a daughter; two brothers; a sister; 
nine grandchildren; and a great-granddaughter. 


Mary Jane Wright Carroll R.N. 49 of We- 
natchee, Wash., on Feb. 21, 2013. She led a 30- 
year Career as a nurse, retiring in 1987 asa 
public-health nurse in Bremerton, Wash. She is 
survived by two daughters, a son, two sisters, four 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Dorothy W. Woodard Cooke 749 of Wilson, 
N.C., on Oct. 25, 2013. She was a member of 
First United Methodist Church of Wilson and 
served a term as president of the Wilson Junior 
Woman’s Club. She is survived by a daughter, 
Jane W. Cooke Hawthorne M.B.A. 90, and 
three grandchildren. 


Lewis C. Doggett 49 of Highlands, N.C., on 
Oct. 30, 2013. He served in the Army during the 
Korean War. After graduating summa cum laude 
from Duke, he went on to a career as an executive 
in the textile industry. He served on the boards of 
community organizations, including the Martin 
Lipscomb Performing Arts Center and the High- 
lands town planning board. He is survived by his 
wife, Anne; three daughters; and three sons. 


John W. East M.F. °49 of Staunton, Va., on 
Sept. 15, 2013. After serving in the Army during 
World War II, he obtained his master’s in forestry 
from Duke and worked as forester on the staff of 
Virginia Tech’s Agricultural Extension Service. He 
later worked for the CIA, serving as a secret agent 
for 22 years before his retirement. He concurrently 
served in the Army Reserve for 30 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Haldis Anderson; a son; a 
daughter; three stepchildren; a sister; four grand- 
children; and a great-grandchild. 


Frances J. Chapman Keller °49 of Decatur, 
Ala., on Dec. 1, 2012. She was an active member of 
Summerton United Methodist Church, serving as a 
Sunday-school teacher and choir member. She is 
survived by three daughters and six grandchildren. 
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Willis Callaway Lindsey Jr. 49 of Washing- 
ton, Ga., on Jan, 22, 2012. He served in the Navy 
during World War Il as a hospital corpsman in 
Maryland, He later owned and managed Lindsey 
Chevrolet Co. He was chair of the Wilkes County 
Board of Education during integration. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Phyllis White Lindsey ’51; 
two daughters, including Peggy Susan Lind- 
sey M.D. ’78; a son; and seven grandchildren. 


Melinda Stern Mackenzie °49 of Bristol, Va., 
on Aug. 16, 2013. She taught at San Diego State 
University as an associate professor and internal 
organizational consultant, later becoming the di- 
rector of the university's counseling center. She 
then managed her own consulting practice, work- 
ing with Fortune 500 companies such as Exxon, 
AT&T, and IBM. She is survived by her husband, 
James; three children; and three grandchildren. 


Mildred Taylor McClees ‘49, of Elm City, 
N.C., on Nov. 22, 2013. She worked as a medical 
social worker for the Wilson County Health De- 
partment for 30 years. She was also a founding 
member of the Arts Council of Wilson and a 
member of the Wilson Country Club Ladies Golf 
Association. She is survived by her husband, 
Thomas A. McClees Sr. B.S.C.E. 48; a 
daughter; and a son. 


Harold R. Barber Jr. 50, L 52 of Nashville, 
Tenn., on Oct. 19, 2013. He served in the Army 
Judge Advocate General Corps during the Korean 
War. He later became the CEO of Coast Federal 
Savings & Loan Association and the executive vice 
president of Magnolia Federal Bank. He also 
served as director of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
of Little Rock and was a member of the first board 
of directors of the Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corp. Within his community, he chaired the Har- 
rison County Advertising Commission and was a 
trustee of Belhaven College. He is survived by his 
wife, Donna; two daughters; a son; a brother; a 
sister; and four grandchildren. 


Joseph L. Biggs B.S.E.E. 50 of Chesterfield, 
Va., on Oct. 29, 2013. He served for two years in 
the Navy before attending Duke. After graduating, 
he spent more than 30 years working as a supervi- 
sor at DuPont chemical company. After he retired 
from DuPont, he began a second career selling real 
estate. He also chaired the board of zoning appeals 
in Chesterfield for 13 years. He is survived by 
three daughters, a sister, five grandchildren, and a 
great-grandson. 


Roger B. Bost HS ’50 of Little Rock, Ark., on 
Noy. 19, 2013. He earned his medical degree from 
the University of Arkansas School of Medicine in 
three years and served in the Navy during World 
War IL. After his discharge, he was accepted into pe- 
diatric residency at Duke University Hospital, 
where he received the Bagby Award for outstanding 
first-year resident. After teaching pediatrics at Tu- 
lane University, he returned to Arkansas to open a 
child family guidance center to treat emotional and 
behavioral problems, as well as a school for the de- 
velopmentally disabled. He served as president of 
the Fort Smith School Board, whose schools be- 
came the first in the state to institute special educa- 
tion classrooms. In 1965, he joined the faculty of 
the UAMS College of Medicine as a professor of 
pediatrics and later helped create Georgia's Depart- 
ment of Human Services. He is survived by his 
wife, Kathryn; three daughters; two sons; 12 grand- 
children; and seven great-grandchildren. 


Charles L. Crowe 50 of Boulder, Colo., on 
Dec. 1, 2013. He served in the Army in Germany 
during the early 1950s. He returned home to 
complete a combined degree from Union Semi- 
nary and Columbia University, where he received 
a doctorate in philosophy of religion. He taught 
philosophy and ethics at Sweet Briar College from 
1956 to 1964 and initiated the college's integra- 
tion. Later, he spent three years as national repre- 
sentative and director of the Dissertation 
Fellowship Program within the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation in Princeton, N.J., followed by a long 
tenure at the University of Colorado. While in 
Boulder, he served as associate dean of the gradu- 
ate school, dean of the graduate school, and chan- 
cellor of the Boulder campus. He is survived by 
his wife, Margot; two sons; a daughter; four 
stepchildren; a sister; and three grandchildren, 


William T. Freeman °50 of Naples, Fla., on 
Sept. 19, 2013. Survivors include a brother. 


Catherine L. Reynolds Ingram 50 of 
Ocean Isle Beach, N.C., on Nov. 8, 2013. She 
moved to Charlotte and became active in Char- 
lotte’s Charity League, Alexander Children’s 
Home, and Florence Crittenton Services. Along 
with her husband, Stuart, she started the Museum 
of Coastal Carolina and the Ingram Planetarium. 
She is survived by two sons, two granddaughters, 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Richard E. Kendrick HS °50 of Sacramento, 
Calif., on Novy. 29, 2012. He graduated from 
Stanford University and Stanford Medical School 
before moving to Boston, where he worked as a 
resident in orthopaedic surgery at Boston Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. As a lieutenant in the Navy, he 
spent a year at the Naval Hospital in Long Beach, 
Calif. After his service in Long Beach, he became 
an orthopaedic resident at Duke Medical School 
and moved to Sacramento in 1950 to join a pri- 
vate orthopaedic surgery practice. He is survived 
by two sons, two grandsons, and a great-grandson. 


Marilyn Jean Holland Radley 50 of 
Doylestown, Pa., on Feb. 2, 2012. She worked for 
the Red Cross. Survivors include a son and a 
granddaughter. 


Louise C. Tennent Smith 50 of Columbus, 
Ga., on Oct. 16, 2013. She sold real estate in 
Miami before moving to Columbus, where she 
worked as a food editor and social columnist for 
the Columbus Ledger-Enquirer from 1985 to 1993. 
She was a member of local civic organizations, in- 
cluding the Historic Columbus Foundation and 
the Junior League of Columbus. She is survived by 
a son, a sister, and a brother. 


Milton Applefield M.F. °51 of Athens, Ga., on 
Oct. 17, 2013. He served in the Army in both Eu- 
rope and the Pacific during World War I. He 
then used the G.I. Bill to study forestry manage- 
ment at Duke. He worked for a paper and lumber 
company, the Texas Forest Service, and the U.S. 
Forest Service before retiring in 1980. He played 
soccer and ran track while in college and partici- 
pated in the Senior Olympics. He is survived by 
his wife, Flo; four sons; four stepchildren; seven 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Daniel K. Christenberry M.Div. °51 of Bay 
Minette, Ala., on Sept. 18, 2013. During World 
War II he was drafted into the Civilian Public Sery- 
ice and was assigned to the U.S. Parks Service and 


the USDA Soil and Water Conservation, where he 
participated in minimum-diet experiments to help 
the U.S. develop a food source that could be pro- 
duced rapidly in war-torn Europe. He attended 
Duke's Divinity School while working for the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. He later served Methodist churches in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Alabama, completing 52 
years of ministry and pastoral care. He is survived 
by his wife, Mary; a brother; and nine children. 


Jack V. Eisaman B.S.C.E. ‘51 of Tacoma, 
Wash., on Feb. 28, 2012. 


William G. Fick Jr. 51 of High Point, N.C., 
on Sept. 24, 2013. While at Duke he was manag- 
ing editor of The Chronicle and a member of Tau 
Beta Phi and Phi Kappa Psi. He served in the Navy 
for three years during the Korean War, retiring as a 
lieutenant. Following his service, he earned a bach- 
elor’s degree in petroleum engineering from the 
University of Texas-Austin, and joined Exxon 
Mobil. He was assigned to Sumatra, Indonesia, 
later moving to Tiajuana, Venezuela, and Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia. After 33 years with Exxon, he retired 
as a senior engineer. He is survived by his wife, 
Vera; a daughter; a son, William G. Fick III ’86; 
three grandchildren; two nieces, Lasley Fick 
Gober 774 and Hillary Fick Evans 78; anda 
nephew, Duncan D. Fick 76. 


Edward |. Honig M.D. ’51, B.S.M. °52 of New 
York, on March 4, 2012. He was a cardiologist and 
teacher for more than 50 years. He is survived by 

his wife, Paula; six children; and 11 grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Lydon Maas °51 of New York, on 


Feb. 19, 2013. Survivors include two brothers. 














John W. Maxwell °51, J.D. 54 of Provo, Utah, 
on June 11, 2013. He became a judge advocate in 
the Air Force in 1955 and received an M.B.A. 
from American University. He worked in market- 
ing of the Yellow Pages for both Atlantic Telephone 
& Telegraph and International Telephone & Tele- 
graph, spending nine years overseas in Belgium and 
Japan. He is survived by his wife, Sue; a daughter; 
five grandchildren; and 13 great-grandchildren. 


Evelyn J. Murdoch 51 of Chapel Hill, on 
Oct. 22, 2013. She grew up in Malaysia, Australia, 
and England before moving to the U.S. in 1946. 
She entered Duke at the age of 16 and majored in 
botany; she did advanced study in botany and 
earned a second degree from Cambridge Univer- 
sity. She worked as a research technician in seed 
testing for the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture and later became a medical technician 
in clinical and basic research at NC Memorial 
Hospital and basic research at Duke Medical Cen- 
ter. After completing an accounting program at 
Durham Technical Institute, she spent the last 10 
years of her career working for H&R Block. 


Emanuel J. Walker B.S.M.E. °51 of 
Huntsville, Ala., on Oct. 3, 2013. He served in 
the Navy aboard the USS Augusta until 1943, be- 
coming signalman first class. After graduating 
from Duke, he moved to Flint, Mich., to work on 
Army contracts at General Motors. He spent the 
rest of his career as an engineer at several military 
facilities, including the Army's Ballistic Missile 
Agency. He is survived by his wife, Betty; a son; a 
daughter; and a granddaughter. 


John T. Warmath Jr. °51 of Greensboro, on 
Dec. 27, 2013. He served in the Navy as an en- 
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sign and a lieutenant during the Korean War. Fol- 
lowing his service, he received an M.B.A. from 
the Wharton School at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and spent his entire 38-year career with 


Jefferson-Pilot Corp. He retired as executive vice 


president, chief investment officer, and a member 
of the board of directors. He was a member of the 
board of visitors at the Fuqua School of Business, 
and he and his wife were a founding family of the 
Greensboro Day School, where he served as board 
chair. He is survived by his wife, Sarah; four 
children, including Alexis F. Warmath 78, 
M.B.A. ’83, M.E.M. 93 and Timothy D. 
Warmath ’84; seven grandchildren; and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Rosamund H. Law Allison ’52 of Washing- 
ton, Ill., on Nov. 28, 2013. She worked as a sub- 
stitute teacher at Washington Central Grade 
School and taught in Glasgow, Scotland. She is 
survived by her husband, Raymond D. Allison 
°52; a son; a brother; and a grandson. 


Ruth E. Guenthner Anderson B.S.N.EFd. ’52 
of Fort Myers, Fla., on Oct. 18, 2013. She gradu- 
ated from Mound Park Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing in 1944 and served as a nurse for the Veterans 
Administration at Bay Pines before attending 
Duke. After earning her degree in nursing educa- 
tion, she worked as a registered nurse in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., for many years before joining the 
Pinellas County Health Department. She later 
volunteered at Citrus Memorial Hospital. She is 
survived by a daughter and a son. 


Joseph J. Bethany Jr. M.D. 52 of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., on Oct. 3, 2013. He practiced 
family medicine in Eutaw, Ala., for 25 years, retir- 
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How do you help the auto manufacturing industry be more energy efficient? You bring 


together a team of Duke undergraduates, graduate students, and faculty with outside 


experts. Working directly with General Motors, Nissan, and Toyota, Duke students and 


faculty developed creative solutions to analyze energy use in the manufacturing process, 


explored using renewable energy at plants, and developed models to understand how 


| the weather impacts the amount of energy used to paint vehicles. The students now 


plan to present their findings at a national industry conference. All of this was made 


possible through Bass Connections, a new initiative that brings students from different 


disciplines together to solve complex problems. 


At Duke we're tackling local 

and global challenges every day. 
The Duke Forward campaign will 
help us develop future leaders 
who understand the importance 
of working together to solve 
real-world issues. Our goal is to 





raise $3.25 billion for strategic faculty support. Join us and 
university priorities, including help make a difference. Every 
$100 million for Bass Connections donation to Duke, including gifts 
to elevate Duke's commitment to all schools and programs, helps 
to hands-on, problem-based us reach our goal. 


learning. We'll also focus on core 
priorities like financial aid and 


To make a gift to Duke Forward, visit dukeforward.duke.edu 
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ing from private practice in 1986. He then ac- 
cepted a staff position at Russell Student Health 
Center at the University of Alabama, where he 
worked for 10 years. He is survived by three 
daughters and seven grandchildren, 


Marjorie N. Bowers Greene 582 of Lenoir, 
N.C., on Oct. 13, 2013. She taught at Caldwell 
Community College for 25 years. She was the 
chair of the English department and was made 
professor emerita upon her retirement. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, James; two daughters; a 
son; and four grandchildren. 


Frank C. Murphey '52 of Anderson, S.C., on 
7, 2013. He served in the Army for two 
years during the Korean War. He had a career in 
banking, serving as executive vice president of 
N.G. Spier, senior vice president at Wachovia 
Bank, and senior vice president of South Carolina 
National Bank in Columbia, S.C. He is survived 
by three daughters, 12 grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren. 


Sept. 2 


Jerry H. Reeves III 52 of Bluffton, S.C., on 
Oct. 20, 2013. He had a 20-year career with 
Union Camp Corp. In 1972, he and his wife 
started Resort Services Inc., a commercial laundry 
and linen supply company now operated by his 
sons. In 1986, he and other partners bought the 
Bluffton Oyster Co. out of bankruptcy, later 
selling it to Beaufort County on the grounds that 
the factory remain operational, the only factory 
of its kind on the South Carolina coast. He is 
survived by his wife, Mary; five sons; a brother; 

a sister; 14 grandchildren; and five great- 
grandchildren. 


George W. Hambrick Jr. HS °53 of 
Charlottesville, Va., on Dec. 10, 2013. Following 
World War LI, he served in the Army Medical 
Corps in Okinawa, Japan. After obtaining his 
medical degree, he held a number of academic 
appointments, including chair of the departments 
of dermatology at the Johns Hopkins University, 
the University of Cincinnati, and Cornell Univer- 
sity. In 1987, he established the American Skin 
Association, which educates and researches com- 
bating skin disorders. He also served as trustee 
and president of the Dermatology Foundation, as 
president of the Society for Investigative Derma- 
tology, and as an editorial board member of the 
Journal of the American Academy of Dermatology. 
In 1993, Weill Cornell Medical College estab- 
lished a professorship in his name. Survivors in- 
clude a niece. 


William W. Weil ’53 of St. Petersburg, Fla., on 
Oct. 16, 2013. During the Korean War, he served 
with the Aviation Engineers, attaining the rank of 
sergeant. After completing his service, he returned 
to Greenfield, Ind., where he became manager of 
the Broadway Lumber Co. and Weil Theatre. 

He also served on the board of directors of the 
Greenfield Banking Co. for more than 50 years. 
Survivors include several nephews. 


Joseph P. Bunn 54, M.D. 57, of Winter Park, 


Fla., on Dec. 2, 2013. He served as a captain in 
the Air Force after graduating from Duke. He was 
a pediatrician in central Florida for 35 years. He is 
survived by his wife, Katherine; three daughters; a 
son; and 11 grandchildren. 


Jack R. Conrad Ph.D. 54 of Memphis, Tenn., 
on Dee. 2, 2013. He served in the Army Air 
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Corps during World War I, completing more 
than 20 missions as navigator on a B-26, After 
earning his doctorate from Duke, he became 
founder and chair of the anthropology and sociol- 
ogy department at Southwestern at Memphis 
(now Rhodes College), a position he held for 30 
years, He is survived by his wife, Madelyn; two 
daughters; a son; and eight grandchildren. 


Marshall G. Curran Jr. LL.B. 54 of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., on July 26, 2013. He was admit- 
ted to the Florida bar in 1955 and practiced as a 
civil trial lawyer for more than 40 years. He is sur- 
vived by a son, Marshall G. Curran III 82; two 
daughters; and six grandchildren. 


Norma J. Revels Groover °54 of Charleston, 
S.C., on Dec. 7, 2013. She was an active member 
of St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church and the PEO 
Sisterhood. Survivors include three daughters. 


Hyer P. Larsen Jr. 54 of LaBelle, Fla., on Nov. 
5, 2013. He was a member of the varsity basket- 
ball team at Duke. He served in the Marines dur- 
ing the Korean War and received a Purple Heart. 
Following his service, he became an owner of sey- 
eral enterprises, including a restaurant, a marina, 
and several car dealerships. He is survived by his 
wife, Patricia; two daughters; a stepdaughter; four 
grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Willard I. “Woody” Gatling Jr. 55 of Mint 
Hill, N.C., on Oct. 20, 2013. He served in the 
Army for two years after graduating from Duke 
and spent most of his career in the banking indus- 
try. He also served on the advisory council of the 
Adult Rehabilitation Center of the Charlotte Sal- 
vation Army and was president of the Charlotte 
Kiwanis Club. He is survived by his wife, 
Margaret; two daughters; a sister; and three 
grandchildren. 


Peter E. Landau °55 of New York, on Oct. 23, 
2013. After graduating from Duke, he joined 
Newsweek as a reporter. In the early 1970s, he be- 
came editor of /nstitutional Investor, which, under 
his leadership, became the first business magazine 
to win the National Magazine Award for Reporting 
in 1983. He coauthored Presidential Lies, an illus- 
trated history of U.S. presidents who played golf. 
He was also the historian at America’s oldest golf 
club, St. Andrew’s in Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


La Vern Olney Lankford ’55 of Dallas, on 
July 17, 2013. After graduating from Duke, she 
worked as a china buyer at Neiman-Marcus. She 
volunteered at local schools, the Dallas Historical 
Society, and several other community organiza- 
tions. She is survived by four children, a sister, and 


eight grandchildren. 


Michael B. Miller B.S.M.E. 55 of Wilmington, 
N.C., on Oct. 1, 2013. At Duke, he was a mid- 
fielder on the lacrosse team. He served as a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy for two years before earning his 
engineering license and working for several engi- 
neering consulting firms in New Jersey and New 
York. He was executive director of South Mon- 
mouth Regional Sewer Authority in Belmar, N.J., 
for 12 years. He also served on the New Jersey En- 
vironmental Advisory Board and was a founding 
member of the Association of Environmental Au- 
thorities. In his community of Brielle, N.J., he 
served on the town council and refereed high- 
school lacrosse. He is survived by his wife, Susan; 
a daughter; two sons; and seven grandchildren. 


William H. Barnes °56 of Windermere, Fla., 
on Dec. 3, 2013. He served in the Army for two 
years. A professional musician, he was a founding 
member of the Bix Beiderbecke Memorial Jazz 
Band and the Bix Festival in Davenport, lowa. He 
also worked at Walt Disney World as a performer 
for 11 years. He is survived by his wife, Mimi; two 
daughters; and three grandchildren. 


Marion M. Duncan Jr. Ph.D. ’56 of Athens, 
Ga., on April 14, 2010. He was professor emeritus 
of physics at the University of Georgia. 


S. James English III 56 of Pikesville, Md., on 
Noy. 3, 2013. He got his start in radio broadcasting 
in 1956 asa disc jockey at WKBO-AM in Harris- 
burg, Pa. During the late 1950s and early 1960s, he 
worked for the NBC radio network, covering Penn- 
sylvania state politics and breaking stories such as 
the Lykens Mine disaster. He moved to Baltimore 
in 1966 and became the on-air weatherman for 
WBAL-TY. In addition to working for several other 
news broadcasts and radio stations, he taught at 
‘Towson University for 15 years. He is survived by 
his wife, Deborah; three children; a brother; six 
grandchildren; and a nephew, Peter A. English 
M.B.A. 798. 


Irvin H. Hart Ph.D. 56 of Camarillo, Calif., on 
June 11, 2010. 


Howard E. Kaplan M.A.1T. ’56 of Chester, 
Conn., on Sept. 28, 2013. He worked as a financial 
adviser for more than 50 years. He also owned a 
number of small businesses, including a Chinese 
cooking school, a New York-style deli, and 
Howard's Bread. He is survived by his wife, Pauline; 
a daughter; two stepdaughters; and a brother. 


Robert A. Ladd ’56 of Richmond, Ind., on 
Noy. 2, 2013. After graduating from Duke, where 
he played football, he served in the Army for two 
years. He then worked in sales for more than 40 
years. He is survived by his wife, Carol; two sons; 
a daughter; three stepchildren; and five grand- 
daughters. 


Joseph F. McDonald B.S.M.E. 56 of Stam- 
ford, Conn., on March 28, 2010. He served in the 
Army during World War II in the European the- 
ater. He worked for Machlett Laboratories in 
Stamford for more than 40 years. He is survived 
by a daughter, two sons, a brother, and two grand- 
daughters. 


Philip E. Shaw °56 of Largo, Fla., on Nov. 1, 
2013. After graduating from Duke, he worked at 
the Sterling-Winthrop Research Institute in Rens- 
selaer, N.Y., for five years. He then had a 35-year 
career with the U.S. Department of Agriculture as 
a research scientist and flavor chemist. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Marilyn; a son; a daughter; five 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Thomas N. Wilson B.S.C.E. °56 of Raleigh, 
on June 9, 2013. He worked as an engineer and 
land surveyor for the state of North Carolina for 
30 years, retiring as chief engineer of the central 
engineering branch of the Department of Correc- 
tions. He is survived by two sons, a daughter, 
three grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Justice Lambert B.S.M.T. °57 of 
Ball Ground, Ga., on Sept. 11, 2010. Most re- 
cently, she worked as a medical technologist for 
Dorminy Medical Center in Fitzgerald, Ga. She 


was also a member of the American Society of 
Clinical Pathologists. She is survived by a son, a 
brother, and four grandchildren. 


Jerry K. Mullins 57 of Hamlin, W.Va., on 
Sept. 26, 2013. He owned and managed Mullins 
Ford and served on the Ford Dealer Council. He 
is survived by a son, a daughter, and two grand- 


children. 


Daniel D. Sain M.Div. 57 of Daytona Beach, 
Fla., on Aug. 11, 2013. After graduating from 
Duke Divinity School, he attended Emory Uni- 
versity, where he earned his doctorate in biblical 
theology. He served as a pastor of United 
Methodist churches in North Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida. In addition, he had a career in educa- 
tion, teaching at Spartanburg Junior College, 
Pfeiffer College, and Embry-Riddle University, 
where he served as dean of aeronautical studies. 
For the last 16 years of his career, he headed the 
department of religion and philosophy at 
Bethune-Cookman College, retiring in 1993. He 
is survived by his wife, Lavada; a son; a daughter; 
two sisters; a brother; and six grandchildren. 


Phillip K. Sotel °57, J.D. 62 of Pasadena, 
Calif., on Oct. 6, 2013. He had a career in law, 
specializing in international oil and gas law, utility 
law, and real estate. Survivors include a nephew. 


Robert L. Irwin M.D. °58 of Knoxville, Tenn., 
on April 24, 2013. He was a chaplain and assistant 
professor of religion and ethics at Tennessee Wes- 
leyan College in Athens, Tenn., and volunteered 
for Interfaith Hospitality Network, helping to find 
homes for more than 2,500 families. He served 
churches across the country, from Wilmington, 
N.C., to Sacramento, Calif., and retired from 
ministry in the United Methodist Church after 55 
years. He is survived by his wife, Jane; two daugh- 
ters; a son; five grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Van L. Kenyon III B.S.M.E. 58 of Manchester, 
Tenn., on March 2, 2011. He worked as an engi- 
neer at the Arnold Engineering Development 
Center at Arnold Air Force Base in Tennessee. He 
is survived by a son, a daughter, two sisters, a 
brother, and five grandchildren. 


Franklin V. Peale HS °58 of Pittsford, N.Y., on 
Noy. 4, 2012. He practiced orthopaedic surgery 
from 1963 to 2000 at the Genesee Hospital in 
Rochester, N.Y. A specialist in pediatric or- 
thopaedics, he served as the attending orthopaedic 
surgeon at the Birth Defects Clinic at Strong Me- 
morial Hospital. He also served on the board of di- 
rectors of the Monroe County Medical Society and 
as president of the medical and dental staff of The 
Genesee Hospital. He is survived by two sons, a 
daughter, a brother, a sister, and two grandchildren. 


Barbara B. Schnorrenberg Ph.D. ’58 of 
Alexandria, Va., on Oct. 10, 2013. She taught at 
UNC-CH and later at the University of Alabama. 
She and her husband then moved to Alexandria 
and joined the Arlington Learning in Retirement 
Institute of Encore Learning, where she taught 
courses on the Stuarts, the Tudors, and the emer- 
gence of the women’s movement. She is survived 
by her husband, John; a son; and a daughter. 


Jerrell S. Bedford Sr. °59 of Forest City, 
N.C., on Oct. 8, 2013. He graduated from the 
Carolina School of Broadcasting and received an 


engineering degree from the Cleveland Institute of 
Electronics in Radio and Television. Afflicted with 
polio since age 12, he was honored as South Car- 
olina’s Handicapped Employee of the Year at 
WSPA-TV in Spartanburg, S.C., where he worked 
as an engineer. Active in the community with the 
Forest City Little League and the Boy Scouts, he 
also taught many handicapped students how to 
drive. He is survived by his wife, Patricia; two 
sons; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Daniel H. Blatt 59 of Sherman Oaks, Calif., on 
Oct. 9, 2013. He started his career as a lawyer be- 
fore becoming a film executive and producer for 
four decades. As vice president for Palomar Pic- 
tures from 1970 to 1975, he oversaw films includ- 
ing Sleuth, The Heartbreak Kid, and The Taking of 
Pelham 123. After making the transition to pro- 
ducer, he was nominated for an Emmy Award for 
outstanding special drama or comedy for produc- 
ing NBC's Raid on Entebbe (1976). The film won 
a Golden Globe for best telefilm. He is survived 
by his wife, Marti; two daughters; a brother; a sis- 
ter; and a grandson. 


Giles O. Bowman Sr. B.D. 59 of Charlotte, on 
Oct. 12, 2013. He spent nearly 40 years as a pastor 
in Methodist churches in western North Carolina. 
In his retirement, he enjoyed serving the community 
as a school-bus driver, a substitute teacher, and a 
fast-food host. He is survived by a daughter, a son, 
five grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Eugenie R. Jacoby Dunnells B.S.N. °59 of 
Washington, on Dec. 7, 2013. She served as exec- 
utive assistant to Maryland first lady Patricia 
Hughes for two years, as director of legislation for 
Speaker of the Maryland House of Delegates Ben- 
jamin L. Cardin, and as executive director of the 
Maryland Health Management Organizations. 
She also taught at the University of Maryland 
School of Nursing in Baltimore and ended her ca- 
reer as a health policy consultant. The University 
of Maryland School of Nursing has established an 
endowment scholarship in her honor. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Dick; two daughters; a sis- 
ter; and three grandchildren. 


Margaret L. Hamilton Johnston °59 of Wel- 
don, N.C., on Oct. 19, 2013. She was involved 
with the Colonial Dames, Thursday Afternoon 
Club, Bridge Club, and historical preservation. 
She is survived by two daughters, two sons, and 

10 grandchildren. 


Cheston V. Mottershead Jr. 59 of Rocky 
Mount, N.C., on Sept. 26, 2013. He was president 
of the Duke Glee Club and sang in the Chapel 
Choir. After graduating, he joined the Marine 
Corps through NROTC. He was stationed in Ok- 
inawa, Japan, and survived a helicopter crash in 
1961 while returning from missile site inspections. 
After his recovery, he earned a graduate degree in 
history from the University of Illinois and became 
a history professor at N.C. Wesleyan College. 
Driven to improve the lives of disabled people, he 
took a position at Tri-County Industries in 1974 
and was elected president of the N.C. Rehabilita- 
tion Association in 1977. In 1992, he was ap- 
pointed executive director of the governor's 
Advocacy Council for Persons with Disabilities. 
He is survived by his wife, Rochelle; four children; 
and five grandchildren. 


Hugh H. Paterson ’59 of Prince George, 
Canada, on Jan. 13, 2011. He attended Duke ona 
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golf scholarship and earned his medical degree 
from the University of Toronto in 1963. As a gen- 
eral practitioner, he served the communities of Fort 
St. James and Prince George. When he left Fort St. 
James, he was presented with a key to the city in 
recognition of his services. In retirement, he served 
in the oncology clinic and as a learning tutor with 
the Northern Medical Program. He is survived by 
his wife, Jeannette, and three daughters. 


Billy McCoy Carden 60, M.Div. 63 of 
Semora, N.C., on Nov. 16, 2013. He served for 
33 years in the N.C. Annual Conference, spend- 
ing time as a pastor at 13 United Methodist 
churches. In addition, he served on the confer- 
ence’s boards of ordained ministry, evangelism, 
pensions, and trustees. After retiring in 1994, he 


moved to Hyco Lake, where he pursued his love of 


fishing. In 2004, he was named pastor emeritus of 
Concord United Methodist Church in Roxboro, 
N.C. He is survived by a daughter, a son, and two 
granddaughters. 


Benjamin J. Floyd HS °60 of Texarkana, 
‘Texas, on July 31, 2013. As a physician for 
Yarbrough-Floyd-Hunter Associates, he was a 
member of the American Medical Association, the 
American Urological Society, and the American 
Board of Urology. He also served in the Air Force 
during the Korean War. He is survived by his wife, 
Helen Stokes Floyd °56; two sons; a sister; 
and six grandchildren. 


Ralph von Tresckow Napp M.Ed. ’60, 
Ed.D. °64 of Winston-Salem, on Sept. 9, 2013. 
He did postgraduate work in American studies 
and Freudian analysis at the Ludwig Maximilians 
Universitat in Munich, Germany. He served in the 
Army during World War II and in the 82nd Air- 
borne during the Korean War. After his service, he 
taught sociology and anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland overseas, East Carolina Univer- 
sity, James Madison University, Winston-Salem 
State University, and Bogazici University in Istan- 
bul, Turkey. He is survived by his wife, Hannelore; 
a son; a daughter; and four grandchildren. 


Winslow R. Remley A.M. °60 of Washington, 
on Oct. 8, 2013. He served in the Army during 
the Korean War. After studying physics and math- 
ematics at the University of Georgia, he won the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation Scholarship to at- 
tend Duke. He later worked at IBM, where he de- 
veloped patents in acoustics and engineering. He 
is survived by a son, a daughter, a brother, a sister, 
and 11 grandchildren. 


Thomas “T.O.” Allan 61 of Fort Worth, 
Texas, on Noy. 1, 2013. After graduating from 
Duke, he served as tank commander in the Ma- 
rine Corps, attaining the rank of captain. He then 
received his M.B.A. from the Wharton School at 
the University of Pennsylvania. He became presi- 
dent of a subsidiary of National Student Market- 
ing Corp. in New York and later a partner at 
Collegiate Products Inc. in Tulsa, Okla. He even- 
tually became the company’s owner and relocated 
to Fort Worth. He is survived by his wife, Suzy; 
three sons; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Charles B. Clapp B.D. ’61 of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., on April 5, 2013. 


Edward L. Greenblatt ’61 of Blacklick, Ohio, 


on Oct. 23, 2012. He earned law degrees from 
both Emory University and New York University. 
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After working for the U.S. Treasury, he joined the 
law firm of Haas Holland & Levison, where he 
became a partner. He later formed Lipshutz 
Greenblatt Attorneys at Law. He is survived by his 
wife, Sherry; a daughter; and two granddaughters. 


Harry C. Huneycutt M.D. 61 of Reno, Nev., 
on Sept. 28, 2013. He graduated from Virginia 
Military Institute and completed his medical degree 
and residency in obstetrics and gynecology at Duke. 
After serving as a military physician in Germany 
from 1967 to 1970, he made Reno his permanent 
home. He delivered more than 5,000 babies in his 
43-year career. He is survived by his wife, Rita; five 
children; a sister; and six grandchildren. 


Samuel J. Friedberg HS 62 of San Antonio, 
on Oct. 15, 2013. Born in New York, he spent 

part of his childhood in Europe, returning to the 
U.S. in 1939 to escape the rise of Nazism. He 
earned his medical degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania, but interrupted his residency in 

1954 to enlist in the Navy. After his tour of duty, 
he completed his residency at Duke University 
Medical Center, remaining there as an associate 
professor of medicine and director of the coopera- 
tive lipid laboratory for the Veterans Administration 
Cooperative Studies in Atherosclerosis. In 1968, 

he moved to San Antonio, where he was a founding 
faculty member of the University of Texas Health 
Science Center. He is survived by his wife, Ruth; a 
son; a daughter; and two grandchildren. 


Forney Hutchinson III M.D. ’68 of Charlotte, 
on Jan. 20, 2013. After spending two years in 
Duke's general surgery program, he served in the 
Army as an orthopaedic surgeon, attaining the 
rank of major. In 1976, he joined Miller Or- 
thopaedic Clinic in Charlotte, concentrating on 
hand and elbow surgery until his retirement in 
2008. He also served as chief of the orthopaedic 
department at Carolinas HealthCare System for 
15 years and as a consulting surgeon for the Car- 
olina Panthers. He is survived by his wife, Valeria; 
two daughters; and a sister. 


Russell D. Gibson Eckel 69 of Baltimore, on 
Sept. 26, 2013. She spent her career as a nurse, 
graduating from Case Western Reserve University’s 
Frances Payne Bolton School of Nursing in 1974. 
She was involved in St. Alban’s Parish in Washing- 
ton. She is survived by a son and a daughter. 


Robert W. Garner III °70 of Rougemont, 
N.C., on Aug. 12, 2013. He is survived by his 
wife, Beth Kelly, and a sister. 


Frederick R. Burnett 771 of Jackson, Tenn., 
on Oct. 1, 2013. He graduated as valedictorian of 
the Southern College of Optometry in Memphis, 
Tenn. In 1983, he and his wife opened an optom- 
etry practice in Jackson. He was president of the 
Tennessee Optometric Association and a founding 
member of the American Optometric Society. He 
is survived by his wife, Charlene. 


A.G. Foster Jr. 71 of Wilkesboro, N.C., on Oct. 
30, 2012. He served in the Navy during World War 
Il. He later worked as a salesman for Quality Build- 
ing Supply. He is survived by his wife, Wilma. 


Roy R. Robertson Jr. J.D. °73 of Birmingham, 
Ala., on Oct. 20, 2013. He served as a budget offi- 
cer in the Air Force in Vietnam, attaining the rank 
of captain. After graduating from Duke's law 
school, he became a partner at Balch & Bingham 


in Birmingham, where he practiced natural-gas and 
energy law. He served on the board of directors of 
La Lumiere School in La Porte, Ind. He is survived 
by his wife, Lynda; two daughters; a son; his 
mother; a brother; and five grandchildren. 


James L. Pritchard M.B.A. '74 of Madison, 
Ala., on Oct. 21, 2013. He served in the military. 
He is survived by two brothers and a sister. 


Laird L. Rush Ed.D. ’74 of Blacksburg, Va., on 
Oct. 5, 2013. He served in the Navy during World 
War II. He coached at Millboro High School and 
Albemarle High School and taught at Ferrum Jun- 
ior College and Radford College. Most recently, he 
was assistant director of teacher placement within 
the education department at Virginia Tech. He is 
survived by his wife, Martha Jane, and a daughter. 


Michael J. Conwell B.H.S. ’75 of Greensboro, 
on Oct. 20, 2013. He worked as a physician assis- 
tant for cardiovascular and thoracic surgeons in 
Greensboro for 10 years. He later served as an offi- 
cer in the Greensboro Police Department for 22 
years, assigned to the financial crimes and homi- 
cide squads. After retirement, he served as a med- 
ical examiner for Guilford and Rockingham 
counties. He is survived by his wife, Rita Shugart; 
two daughters; a son; and seven grandchildren. 


Stephen C. Frederick Ph.D. ’75 of The 
Villages, Fla., on May 28, 2013. His spent his 
career in a variety of professions, working as a 
gemologist, an insurance agent, a minister, and an 
adjunct English professor at Wilmington College. 
Most recently, he was a technical writer and strate- 
gic planner for Delaware's Office of Information 
Services and Department of Children, Youth, 

and Their Families. He is survived by his wife, 
Lucille; two daughters; two sisters; and four 
grandchildren. 


Phyllis Ricks May 775 of Durham, on Oct. 12, 
2013. A social worker, she served at the Moravian 
Home in Winston-Salem and the Methodist Re- 
tirement Home before becoming the executive di- 
rector of ARC. She was also the vice president of 
E&E Coachwork. She is survived by her husband, 
Eddie; a stepdaughter; her parents; a sister; and 
four step-grandchildren. 


Eric P. Hansen J.D. 76 of Wayzata, Minn., on 
June 8, 2013. He was a lawyer for 3M for 30 
years. He is survived by his wife, Kathleen; six 
children; a sister; and two granddaughters. 


Marvin Schiller J.D. °76 of Raleigh, on Aug. 
18, 2013. He cofounded Schiller & Schiller, a 
Raleigh-based law firm, with his wife. They fo- 
cused on state disability benefits and employee 
rights. In 2008, he honored his late wife by estab- 
lishing the Carol Masters Schiller Distinguished 
Scholar of Neurology at the UNC School of Med- 
icine. He is survived by a son, a daughter, three 
sisters, a brother, and four grandchildren. 


Wesley C. Miller M.E.M. ’77 of Newburgh, 
Ind., on Dec. 3, 2013. He was a member of the 
National Conservancy and worked as a mineral re- 
source landsman. He is survived by a son, two 
stepsons, his mother, a sister, and a brother. 


Betty Goodson Sutton M.Ed. °77 of Cary, 
N.C., on Oct. 12, 2013. She was an active mem- 
ber of First Presbyterian Church in Raleigh. Sur- 
vivors include two brothers. 


Sara Kelly Fields 78 of New York, on Novy. 16, 
2013. After graduating from Duke, she became a 
research analyst with Credit Suisse First Boston. 
Most recently, she worked as a sales representative 
for Bloomberg. She is survived by a brother, Jack 
C. Fields Jr. 81; a sister, Mary Clay Flynn 
83; a sister-in-law, Anne Kearns Fields B.S.N. 
°82; and several nieces and nephews, including 
Margaret Anne Fields ’11. 


Steven K. Robison J.D. 79 of Seymour, Ind., 
on Oct. 7, 2013. He was a partner at Mont- 
gomery, Elsner & Pardieck, where he practiced for 
33 years in the area of Social Security disability 
law. He was an active member of Jackson Lodge 
146, president of Jackson County Big 
Brothers/Big Sisters, and chair of the Seymour 
zoning appeals board. Survivors include a brother. 


Margaret G. Kemper Ph.D. ’80 of Chapel Hill, 
on Dec. 4, 2013. She spent 32 years as a therapist 
in private practice and with the counseling and psy- 
chology services at UNC-Greensboro and UNC- 
CH. She is survived by her husband, Michael W. 
Patrick '72, A.M. ’77; a son, William G. 
Patrick B.S.M.E. 10; a daughter, Susan 
Kemper Patrick ’07; a sister; and a brother. 


Milford Monroe Reynolds II B.S.E. 80 of 
San Jose, Calif., on May 30, 2013. He was a 
lawyer who specialized in criminal cases and 
lemon law. 


Elmer J. Cummings Ed.D. ’81 of Wilson, 
N.C., on Oct. 28, 2013. After serving in the 
Army, he began his career in public education in 
Wilson County. He taught at Frederick Douglas 
High School, later becoming the school’s guidance 
counselor and principal. After receiving his doc- 
torate from Duke, he became director of curricu- 
lum and instruction of Wilson County schools. 
He is survived by his wife, Minnie. 


Craig H. Seibert °81 of Atlanta, on Oct. 14, 
2013. He worked as a journalist in Washington 
before moving to Atlanta. He is survived by two 
daughters, including Mary M. Seibert ’16; his 
parents; and three brothers. 


Thomas N. Lavin HS ’82 of Watchung, N.J., 
on Sept. 26, 2013. He worked as a medical re- 
searcher at Duke, UC-San Francisco, Cornell 
Medical School, and Ciba-Geigy Co. Over his ca- 
reer he filed numerous patents, including in the 
fields of endocrine medical treatments and struc- 
tural materials. He is survived by his wife, 
Catherine Ho-Kay Koo Ph.D. ’82; a daugh- 
ter; and two brothers. 


Charles F. Barnewolt M.B.A. ’83 of Raleigh, 
on Noy. 27, 2013. He worked for R.J. Reynolds 
International in Winston-Salem. He moved to 
Raleigh in 1996, working for Exide Electronics, 
Invensys, Sensus Inc., and Alliance One Interna- 
tional. He was a longtime volunteer for the Juve- 
nile Diabetes Research Foundation. He is survived 
by his wife, Debbie; a son; his mother; a brother; 
and three sisters. 


Sandra K. Beavers Donovan B.S.C.E. ’85 of 
Warrenton, Va., on Sept. 10, 2013. She was an en- 
gineer and project manager for the State Depart- 
ment for more than 20 years. She is survived by 
her husband, Dennis; two sons; her father; a sister; 
and a brother. 


Carolyn V. Kent J.D. ’85 of Albany, N.Y., on 
Oct. 26, 2013. She worked as an associate at 
Nixon, Hargrave, Devans & Doyle in Rochester 
before moving to Albany to join the New York 
State Attorney General’s Office. She later worked 
for the Environmental Facilities Co. and, more re- 
cently, at the New York Comptroller's Office. She 
also taught at Union College, Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute, and Northeastern University. Sur- 
vivors include numerous cousins and friends. 


Neil A. Bradley M.Div. 86 of Owensboro, Ky., 
on Noy. 19, 2013. He served as an interim pastor 
at Richland United Methodist in Indiana, as a 
youth director at Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
in Owensboro, and, most recently, as music minis- 
ter at Mount Eden Baptist Church in Hawesville. 
He also worked in student services at Western Ken- 
tucky University and as a lifeguard and CPR in- 
structor at his local YMCA. He is survived by a 
daughter, his mother, a brother, and two sisters. 


Karen Cummings Willett Leveritt 87 of 
Little Rock, Ark., on Noy. 3, 2013. She worked 
for the Arkansas Times for more than 20 years, 
serving as a senior account executive and director 
of special publications. She was also the editor of 
El Latino, a Spanish-language weekly. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Paul B. Stroube ’86; a 
daughter; her parents; a brother; and two grand- 


children. 


Sydna G. Budnick M.D. ’88 of Northampton, 
Mass., on Noy. 4, 2013. She was a physician at 
Northampton ob-gyn practice. She is survived by 
her husband, Howard; a son; a daughter; two 
stepchildren; her parents; two sisters; three broth- 
ers; and a grandmother. 


Ellen Kroop-Martin HS °90 of Tacoma, 
Wash., on Oct. 8, 2013. She graduated from New 
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York Medical College with distinction, winning 
the Charlotte Yudell Woman in Medicine Award. 
She practiced and taught medicine in Connecti- 
cut, Hawaii, and Louisiana. After Hurricane Kat- 
rina, she and her family relocated to Tacoma. She 
wrote three novels and recently published a blog. 
She is survived by her husband, Richard; three 


sons; and her parents. 


Paul E. Bravender M.Div. 92 of High Point, 
N.C., on Oct. 10, 2013. After serving in the 
Army Intelligence Corps, he pursued a career in 
music, starring in Metropolitan Opera produc- 
tions. He taught music at Eastern Michigan 
University, the University of Memphis, and Elon 
University. As an ordained Methodist minister, 
he served the North Carolina communities of 
Bynum, Walnut Cove, High Point, and Wingate, 
retiring in 2002. He is survived by his wife, 
Connie; two children; and seven grandchildren. 


Ralph Devolia Harris M.Div. 92 of 
Richmond, Va., on Aug. 3, 2011. He is 
survived by two children, four siblings, and a 


grandchild. 


José Esteban Mufioz Ph.D. 795 of New York, 
on Dec. 4, 2013. Born in Havana, Cuba, he relo- 
cated with his parents to the Cuban exile enclave 
of Hialeah, Fla. He received his undergraduate ed- 
ucation at Sarah Lawrence College and his doctor- 
ate from Duke, where he studied under queer 
theorist Eve Sedgwick. An author and professor, 
he wrote and edited several books of critical theory 
on performance studies, visual culture, and queer 
cultural studies. 


Martha Elaine Cox M.S.N. 96 of Creedmoor, 
N.C., on Oct. 2, 2013. She received her diploma 
in nursing from Holzer School of Nursing in Gal- 
lipolis, Ohio, and her bachelor’s from N.C. Cen- 
tral University before enrolling at Duke. For years, 
she counseled cancer patients while fighting her 
own long battle with ovarian cancer. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Joseph; two children; a sis- 
ter; a brother; and two grandchildren. 


John Derek Crim M.B.A. ’98 of Roswell, Ga., 
on Sept. 16, 2013. He graduated with honors 
from Boston University with majors in biology 
and classical studies, then earned a master’s in cel- 
lular biology from Emory before attending Duke. 
An avid chef, he attended the Culinary Institute of 
America in Hyde Park, N.Y. He also worked in 
the biotechnology and health-care industries in 
Atlanta, Philadelphia, and San Francisco. He is 
survived by his mother, an uncle, and three 
cousins. 


Looking for ways to reach an exclusive clientele? Advertise with 
Duke Magazine and access more than 120,000 potential clients in the Duke 
family. For rates, requirements, deadlines, and all other questions, check out 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu, or e-mail us at dukemag@duke.edu. 
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Home base: 

Students lived in 

two houses on 

Angier Avenue oped an immersive com- 

in Durham. munity-service program 
based in Durham. 

Called the Living-Learning Experiment in 
Edgemont Community, the program was in- 
tended “to give Duke students an opportunity to 
better understand the problems and possibilities 
of persons who live in socially depressed and 
culturally deprived urban areas and, in some 
measure, to help alleviate these conditions.” 
Edgemont is located near the Golden Belt area 
of East Durham and, in the mid-1960s, had 
long been known as Durham’s poorest white 
neighborhood. In the early 1940s, a committee 
of the Duke University Church Board recog- 
nized the need for a community center and 
opened one in Edgemont. It found a permanent 
location in a building on the corner of Elm and 
Angier in 1945. Outreach to children, teens, 
and adults in the neighborhood included pre- 
school classes, afterschool care, Christmas par- 
ties, and more. Students and staff and faculty 

© members raised funds and volunteered, and the 
CY 1ve ) center was funded through the Duke University 


Church Board and later the Duke University 





Religious Council. 
an C CY earne The Living-Learning Experiment began in 
the fall of 1966, when students, both men and 
women, applied to live in two houses rented for 
them on Angier Avenue. One house was for 
men and one for women, along with a married 
couple who oversaw the program. Female stu- 


In the 1960s, students immersed themselves in a Durham 
community to try to foster change. | By Valerie Gillispie 


ore than 2,000 students have partici- dents needed their parents’ permission to par- 

pated in DukeEngage since it began in ticipate. The program was seen as benefiting 

2007. The program, in which students both the community and the students with its 
serve a domestic or international community in _ purpose “to provide recreational, educational, 
need, has become a Duke hallmark. So, it and character-building services to the children 
might surprise you to know that forty years be- and families in the Edgemont area; and to 
fore DukeEngage launched, Duke had devel- provide opportunities for Duke University 


THENS NOW 


Early computing at Duke 
Laptops, tablets, and smartphones are now ubiquitous on campus, but 


Duke was an early adopter. Here, a look back at early days of comput- 1954 
ing technology at Duke. 
g gy . —_ 


AN 








G.C. Henricksen, 
A.S. Brower (Class 
of 1912), and Ken- 
neth Manning ’49 
with computer, 
1954. Brower was 
the comptroller/ 
treasurer, Henrickson was his assistant, and Manning was in 
charge of data processing at the university. 


Mathematics Institute 
Computing Machine. The 
Mathematics Institute was an 
annual summer event at the 
university for math teachers. 
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students to develop program knowledge and 
leadership skills.” 

Eight students—four men and four 
women—were part of the inaugural class. They 
lived in the Edgemont neighborhood but at- 
tended classes at Duke. They were expected to 
spend significant time engaging with the com- 
munity in some way, but the parameters were 
undefined. A year-end report submitted by the 
leaders of the program, Sam and Bonnie Vick 
Stone, noted that with so little structure, there 
was varying success in how well individual stu- 
dents engaged in the community. Those who 
committed to the program volunteered exten- 
sively at the community center, and others in- 
vited neighbors to come over to their homes 
and spend time socializing. 

The students found socializing with the chil- 
dren and teenagers in the community easier 


“It has been a direct, tangible learning 
experience that could not be matched in 
an academic classroom situation.” 


than connecting with the adults, who were 
more reticent. [he neighborhood, which had 
long struggled with poverty, also was facing a 
demographic shift. Urban renewal eliminated 
many housing options in the nearby Hayti 
neighborhood for African-American residents. 
These displaced residents were often not wel- 
comed into other segregated neighborhoods, 
but found some options in Edgemont. The 
community went from more than 90 percent 
white in the early 1960s to 60 percent black by 
1968. The white Duke students were seen as 
outsiders to many of the adults in the neighbor- 


hood, black and white. 


1969 


Computers and storage tapes were 

housed in the computer lab of the Army 
Research Office in Durham. This office 
was housed in North Building. 








The program ran for three subsequent years 
with some modifications in its approach. In 
the final year, students took a course with pro- 
fessors Donald Roy of sociology and Richard 
B. Kramer of psychology to try to strengthen 
the academic component of the immersive ex- 
perience. 

A final report for the 1968-69 year remarked, 
“Living and Learning Project has been a success 
in terms of its service to the community and its 
existence for Duke University students as the 
only setting of its kind to offer students an op- 
portunity to live and work in a poverty commu- 
nity and to see what a life of poverty means. 
This latter accomplishment has been in a lim- 
ited sense for no one understands poverty unless 
he has been poor.” In spite of the shortcomings, 
a student evaluation written in 1970 noted, “It 
has been a direct, tangible learning experience 
that could not be matched in an 
academic classroom situation.” 

In 1970-71, there was not 
enough student interest to hold 
the program. Students continued 
to be involved with Edgemont 
through volunteer work and fundraising, in- 
cluding an annual basketball game between the 
Duke and UNC freshman men’s teams, spon- 
sored by the Inter-Fraternity Council. The 
Edgemont neighborhood was later a target of 
urban renewal, and many of the buildings in 
the neighborhood no longer exist, including 
the community center. Although the Edgemont 
experiment lasted only a few years, we see its 
legacy today in programs like DukeEngage, 
Global Education, and the Duke-Durham 
Neighborhood Partnership. 


Gillispie is the university archivist. 


Community building: The 
Edgemont neighborhood 
was facing a demographic 
shift and grappling with 
poverty when the stu- 
dents arrived. 









Early 1980s 


The first online catalogue appeared in 
/- Perkins Library. 





The Chanticleer gets futuristic. 
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Anatomical Fugitive Sheets 


with art during the Renaissance era. From this visual 

culture emerged fugitive sheets, three-dimensional il- 
lustrations of human internal organs. Although widely dissem- 
inated from the 1530s until the late seventeenth century, 
fugitive sheets were typically printed as a single broad sheet 
rather than as part of a bound volume, explaining why so few 
exist today (hence the “fugitive” designation). 

Elusive as they are, Duke’s History of Medicine Collections in- 
cludes ten fugitive sheets dating to the Renaissance. In 1956, 
the late Mary D.B.T. Semans ’39, Hon. ’83 donated the first eight 
sheets, as part of the collection of her first husband, Josiah 
Charles Trent 34. Last fall, their daughter, Rebecca Trent Kirk- 
land ’64, M.D. ’68, contributed the remaining two sheets. 

The sheet pictured above, a 1658 print from London, is rep- 
resentative of the genre. One can (delicately) raise the torso of 


T= study of the human body was intimately connected 
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both the male and female figures to examine several tiers of 
labeled body parts beneath. An accompanying page would 
have held physiological descriptions. 

The original purpose of these sheets remains unclear. Some 
scholars have speculated that sheets composed in Latin, such 
as the pictured one, were teaching aids for medical students 
and aspiring surgeons. According to Rachel Ingold, the curator 
of the collections, fugitive sheets were printed in the vernacu- 
lar over time, making them more accessible to a lay public that 
was curious about the human body’s internal workings. 

Today, art historians study fugitive sheets as examples of 
Renaissance art, filled with religious and moral themes. Addi- 
tionally, first-year medical students at Duke examine the 
sheets to understand the advancement of medical knowledge 
from these early times. 

—Tim Lerow 


2014 
HOMECOMING 
WEEKEND 


OCTOBER 17-18 





Autumn is a great time for alumni of all ages, 
as well as students, to engage, connect, and 
celebrate on campus. This year’s Homecoming 
weekend includes the Duke vs. Virginia football 
game, affinity group gatherings and more! 
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/ forward 


“My greatest wish is to make a difference 
in the way we treat the planet,” says 
Nicholas School Board of Visitors 
Emerita Sally Kleberg '66 P’91 P'94, who 
is also an avid wilderness adventurer and 
Texan with deep ranching roots. “And 
education and good science are the only 
ways to affect change.” That’s why 
Kleberg included Duke in her estate 
plans. Her gifts will support graduate 
fellowships, internships, and 
interdisciplinary education and 
entrepreneurship to empower more 
“environmental warriors” to tackle 
complex challenges in business, research, 
and public policy. 


YOUR INSPIRATION IS JUST 
THE STARTING POINT. 


No matter what inspires you to give back, our expert 
team can help you honor the memories, people, 

and places that matter most. Smart charitable 
planning—at any giving level—may enable you to 
do more than you thought possible while propelling 
Duke forward. Contact us today to unleash your 
inner philanthropist. 


OFFICE OF GIFT PLANNING 
(919) 681-0464 | gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
dukeforward.duke.edu/inspiration 
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Helping international graduate students adjust By Robert J. Bliwise 
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UNDER]! HEGARGOYLES 


igher education may be one of America’s success stories. Maybe for that 

reason, it lends itself to endless storytelling, as with two summer books, 

one in the tradition of academic satires, the other of pained laments. 

The first is Dear Committee Members, a novel by Julie Schumacher, a 

professor at the University of Minnesota. Schumacher’s main character is 
a frustrated writer (is there any other kind?) teaching at the thoroughly mediocre 
(but aptly named) Payne University. The novel is built on a series of letters of recom- 
mendation; over time, the tone of the letters gets increasingly agitated, angry, and 
self-absorbed. 

The other is the latest look at the presumed failings of higher education, Excellent 
Sheep by William Deresiewicz. Deresiewicz, who taught at Yale, starts from the 
premise that college, along with the students drawn to college, has lost its purpose. 
He issues a call to “rethink, reform, and reverse the entire project of elite education.” 

One common thread between the two works is their portrayal of students; they 
come across as rootless, soulless, and even venomous. Here is how Schumacher’s over- 
stressed professor depicts a student in a recommendation letter: “] remember thinking 
of Ms. Castle as a highly articulate snake: sliding gracefully into an argument, speak- 
ing in lucid, sibilant phrases (she endows the letter S with the faintest suggestion of a 
whistle), and then striking to inject the requisite venom.” 

To Deresiewicz, students are caught in an impossible tension between learning and 
success: “The endless hoop-jumping, starting as far back as grade school, that got them 
into an elite college in the first place—the clubs, bands, projects, teams, APs, SATs, 
evenings, weekends, summers, coaches, tutors, ‘leadership,’ ‘service-—left them no 
time, and no tools, to figure out what they want out of life, or even out of college.” 

All of that can make you 
cynical about students. 
Until, that is, you actually 
learn about them. 

One of the rewards of the 
opening of the academic 
year at Duke is watching 
Christoph Guttentag, the 
dean of undergraduate 
admissions, cite some fresh- 
men—genuinely interest- 
ing, already consequential 
students—in his opening 
convocation remarks. 
There’s one of the top “24 
under 24” change-makers in 
public policy. An actress 
who has appeared in the John Adams miniseries, Law & Order, and a Sundance- 
screened movie. The author of two novels. The only high-school student singing in 
an elite Parisian choir. The National Junior Piano Solo winner. Two students who 
worked on developing water-filtration systems—one of them the only high-school 
student nominated for Texan of the Year. And, a future change-maker, one of fifteen 
global finalists for the Google Science Fair. 

There’s also the North Carolina Cardboard Boat junior racing champion in both 
the single-paddler and multi-paddler categories. And the dog-agility trainer with 
thirty state titles and a national title. Who knew that cardboard wouldn't decompose 
in water? Who knew that a human could produce a more agile canine? 

Sure, there are all those impressive class rankings and SAT ranges that define the 
class as a whole. But wouldn't you want to meet—and even write a letter of recom- 
mendation for—any of those individual students? 
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First big weekend: Featured a trio of bands 
representing the region’s burgeoning music scene. 





—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 


LETTERS & COMMENTS 


Special Issue: Home 

I would like to pay a compliment that 
mirrors one of my most treasured: “The 
Special Issue 2014 was a stunning presen- 
tation.” I settled down to begin reading 
and found myself captured by the 
“Home” theme. Each story demanded 
that I read the next. 

I hope you will publish the “Home” 
and “When Duke Was Home” sections 
as a PDF so we can all share with friends. 
I was a former resident in 2101 Campus 
Drive in the late 1960s, when it was In- 
ternational House. 

Phil Lawless Ph.D. °74 


Durham 


The “Home?” Special Issue of Duke Mag- 
azine, which reached my mailbox today, 
has now been read by my wife, Barbara 
54, and by me. We judge that this issue 
is the best collegiate magazine we have 
ever read. 

Here, in as few words as possible, is 
why we are so thrilled. Barbara’s parents 
were Duke graduates, as were both of us, 
several siblings, all three children, and, so 
far, three grandchildren. I taught law at 
Duke from 1958 through 1968, served 
for several terms on the Duke board of 
trustees, and completed my career in law 
and university administration as the sey- 
enth chancellor of UNC-Chapel Hill, 
1988-95. Yes, surprising, heart-warming, 
and even strange things have happened 
during our incredibly blessed Duke mar- 
riage of sixty years (so far!) 

If members of the editorial staff of 
Duke Magazine are surprised by my out- 
burst of encomium with respect to the 
current issue, they should suspend mod- 
esty, re-read that array of distinguished 
articles, and assess carefully what they 
and remarkably talented and appreciative 
contributors have wrought this 
time! Congratulations! 

Paul Hardin ’52, J.D. 54 
Chapel Fill 


When I saw the headline “Where's the 
wisteria?” [Special Issue 2014], I was sure 
that the article would be about the Sarah 
P. Duke Gardens’ staff replacing the 
Japanese wisteria on the pergola with 
something more environmentally 
friendly. But no, I see the plan is to re- 
grow the Japanese wisteria over a rebuilt 
pergola. Japanese wisteria is a widely rec- 





ognized invasive species in 
the eastern U.S. It escapes 
the controlled landscape 
and chokes out the native 
forest. There are good al- 
ternatives, including the 
native wisteria, that should 
be used instead. 

Bill Ackerman 67 

Clifton, Virginia 


Bill LeFevre, executive director of Duke 
Gardens, responds: 
You are correct that in many places, par- 
ticularly in the South, Asian species of 
wisteria have become invasive. The plan- 
ning for the restoration of the Duke Gar- 
dens pergola began several years ago. 
Various alternatives for the Chinese wis- 
teria (Wisteria sinensis) that has grown on 
it since 1939 were considered, but none 
of them, including the native Wisteria 
floribunda, provides the outstanding flo- 
ral display of the original. 

We have not removed the original but 
have preserved it, cutting it back hard. 
We will continue to control its growth 





(William B. Mewborne Jr. 
58) and I were married 
there in July of 1958. 

The house was vacant, I 
believe, after the Wanna- 
maker family and then was 
remodeled and redecorated 
for my parents. One of the Wannamakers’ 
two daughters also was married in this 
home. My family moved out after my 
dad’s retirement and the home has been in 
use by the university as an office facility. 
Elizabeth Jordan Mewborne ’58 

Colfax, North Carolina 





“A Place to Heal” 

This was a good article covering a subject 
that is generally foreign to Duke Maga- 
zine, because combat veterans are not 
well-represented in our alumni demo- 
graphics. Following World War II, there 
were many Duke alumni who had served, 
but I would wager that our alumni have 
been much less well-represented in the 
Iraq/Afghanistan conflicts. As a recently 
retired Marine who spent twenty years in 


Thank you for being honest and vulnerable. You’ve 
shared an important perspective that | wish I’d been 
more sensitive to while | was at Duke. 


through a program of annual pruning 
and spent flower removal that has worked 
well for us in the past. Our horticulturists 
are committed to keeping this plant 
within its bounds. 

For additional information, we hope 
youll read the following article by director 
of horticulture Bobby Mottern: 
gardens.duke.edu/pergola-restoration-pro- 
ject. 


“When Duke Was Home: 


East to West” 


In the recent Duke Magazine |Special 
Issue, 2014], there was a picture of the 
home on campus at 615 Chapel Drive 
(formerly West Campus Drive), and it 
noted that Dean Wannamaker was an oc- 
cupant. I wanted to add that my family, 
the family of Charles E. Jordan Sr., a vice 
president of Duke, were occupants in the 
1950s and early ’60s, and my husband 


—BARBARA WILEY DESKEY ’86 


the military following graduation from 
Duke, including tours in Desert Storm, 
Somalia, Bosnia, Kosovo, and Iraq, I have 
seen a lot of my friends and military 
peers experience these challenges. It’s 
great to see Duke Magazine shed some 
light on an issue that is very significant in 
many sectors of society today. 

Joseph E Paschall 88 

Madison, Alabama 


“A Love Deferred” 


Thank you for being honest and vulnera- 
ble. You've shared an important perspec- 
tive that I wish I'd been more sensitive to 
while I was at Duke. I intend to share 
this article with my ‘tweens, who attend a 
multicultural school in part so we can 
make appreciation for multiple perspec- 
tives and backgrounds a natural part of 
who they are. 

Barbara Wiley Deskey 86 

Marietta, Georgia 
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| received my master’s and Ph.D. from the 
English department at Duke, so | imme- 
diately read your article. It is beautifully 
written, but I (a Caucasian) am distressed 
to learn about the discrimination you and 
others encountered at the university. For 
what it’s worth, | am a university profes 
sor who is dedicated to fighting racism. | 
give, or try to give, equal emphasis to 
African-American and Caucasian authors 
in my literature classes, sometimes with 
indifferent success. 

About a decade ago, | taught Narrative 
of the Life of Frederick Douglass, an Ameri- 
can Slave to an undergraduate class. Sev- 
eral unpleasant white students remarked 
ona test that they did not believe Dou- 
glass’ account of how he learned to read. 

Mary Ann C. Wimsatt 64 
West Columbia, South Carolina 


“Name Change for 
Aycock Dorm” 

In The Quad section you write of the 
name change of historic Aycock dorm. 
My grandfather lived in Aycock in the 
1800s, and I lived there in the 1950s. On 
page 84 you feature a map of the campus 
in 1902. 


ur Winter 2013 cover 
story, “A Shift in Posi- 
tion,” examined whether 


the changes in the North Car- 
olina legislature represented a 
dismantling of former Duke pres- 
ident Terry Sanford’s legacy. A 
sidebar to the story included a 
look at Art Pope J.D. ’81, the 
state’s budget director. 

In September, Pope resigned 
from that position; he took the 
job in 2013 with the understand- 
ing that he would serve for a 
year. (He stayed longer at Gover- 
nor Pat McCrory’s request.) Re- 
placing Pope is Lee Roberts ’90, 
who is on the board of visitors of 
the Sanford School and is a for- 





No one can change history by calling it 
by a different name. Charles B. Aycock 
was a product of his time, which was a 
time of slavery in North Carolina. He 
was a leader in education and a statesman 
who enriched the state in many ways. 

How sad it is to see Duke University 
turn against its history because of the 
pressure from current discontented stu- 
dents. Hopefully the name of Duke Uni- 
versity will not be changed because in the 
past some of the Duke family were a 
product of their time and did not lead 
perfect lives. Think about it. 

Martha Ray Joyner ’51 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 


Send letters to: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 
27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please limit letters to 300 words and in- 
clude your full name, address, and class 
year or Duke affiliation. We reserve the 
right to edit for length and clarity. Owing 
to space constraints, we are unable to 
print all letters received. Published 
letters represent the range of responses 
received. 
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Ashift in 


mer vice president of the Duke Alumni Association. He is the former 
managing director of Piedmont Community Bank Holdings in Raleigh. 
“We're different people, but | think you can’t argue with the effec- 
tiveness he’s had on behalf of the governor and his agenda, so | think 
he’s done a pretty good job,” Roberts said of Pope in The News & Ob- 
server. “lf | can be half as effective as he’s been, | feel like I’d be doing 


pretty well.” 
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Jun- 
jor Chris Dieckhaus: View out- 
side of Breckenridge, Col., while 
hiking with family. Dieckhaus; A 
Durham Bulls game taken from 
the offices of his internship with 
Automated Insights, a tech 
startup in downtown Durham. 
Senior Emily Kuo: Exploring the 
serenity of Washington Park Ar- 
boretum in a canoe; she was a 
part of DukeEngage Seattle. Kuo: 
Cooling down near tidepools 
after a visit to Alki Beach. 

Senior Jennifer Levin 
was an intern at the U.S. Mission 
to UNESCO in Paris. She got to 
shake President Obama’s hand 
on the 7Oth anniversary of D- 
Day. Levin: Visiting 
Parc Guell in Barcelona. Levin: 
Visiting the grave of Edith Piaf at 
the Pere Lachaise Cemetery. 
Kuo: Sunset at Golden Gardens 
on her second day in Seattle. 
Dieckhaus: Learning from Cas- 
setta the waitress how to call out 
orders at the Waffle House. 

Sophomore Bryce 
McAteer committed to doing 
something new every day. Here, 
he discovered a cave while ona 
stroll in Dana Point, Calif., just be- 
fore the rising of the evening 
tide. McAteer: Photobombing a 
Cheer/Song squad. Senior John 
Davis rode a camel through the 
Thar Desert in Rajasthan while 
participating in DukeEngage 
India-Jodhpur. While participat- 
ing in DukeEngage Nicaragua- 
Granada, sophomore Rachael 
Lee went volcano boarding at 
Cerro Negro in the city of Leon. 

Davis: Delighting in 

the colors of traditional India 
clothing. Davis: Wandering 
through the Old City in Jodhpur. 
McAteer: Driving across ten 
states from California to Michi- 
gan, and ambling toward scenic 
vistas. Lee: Enjoying the view 
from the Cerro El Calvario look- 
out point in the city of Mata- 
galpa, after a steep climb. 
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ENGINEERING 


“As a Brazilian, 
soccer is a big deal. 
You grow up 
thinking about 
soccer all the time. 
But I wanted to 

. showcase in the 

oro snore cee aaen ON. WT Cup ina 

country that is known as the land . soccer 
that Brazil is also about science.” 


—Miguel Nicolelis, codirector of the Center for Neuro. engineering and director of the Walk Again Project, 
which designed and built a robotic suit that could be controlled by activity detected from the brain 
The suit allowed a paraplegic man to kick a ball during the > EIA We rid Cup opening ceremony (The Herald Sun) 





TERRORISM ENVIRONMENT 


“From now on, they will never have a : “THIS TINY FERN HOUSES 
single day when the United States is 
not actively hunting them down.” WITHIN IT SECRETS ON HOW 
eas caitbas eis we director of the Center c heb shed Ethic : and National LO SEQUESTER CARBON, 
SO aaa ana See es, Hon fot Cee acing ofan American s : FIX NITROGEN, AND 
Leis ches teen Tn ae te, Ss Oe ee : ULTIMATELY INCREASE FOOD 
TECHNOLOGY : PRODUCTION WITHOUT 
“Ultimately, drones will create more jobs than : SENDING THE EARTH 


they replace, they will save lives, and they will : TO HELL IN 
give us capabilities we only dream about—like HANDBASKET” 


—Botany professor Kathleen Pryer Ph.D 

'95, on the freshwater fern Azolla and 

what it might reveal a ley out climate change 
(Scientifieg American. 


everyone owning our own flying cars.” 


—Missy Cummings, associate professor of mechanical engineering 
and materials science, on whether drones will replace humans 
in the workplace (ABC News) 


Nordic Folkecenter for Renewable Eneray 


~ 
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HASHTAG ACTIVISM 


“| would argue that 
social media has always 
existed. When you think 
about the Watts Riots, it 

was word of mouth. When 
you think of the role of 
the ‘stoop’ in front of black 
tenement buildings in New 
York, Baltimore, and other 
cities, the stoop was 
Black Twitter.” 


—African & African-American studies professor 
Mark Anthony Neal, on protest 
culture in America (thinkprogress.org) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


“Daughters of 
high-ranking females 
generally mature more 
quickly, produce more 
offspring, and have better 
access to food and mates. 
It’s like being born with 
a silver spoon in 


your mouth.” 


—Biology professor Susan Alberts, remarking 
on the findings from a study that 

observed the rise and fall of females on the 
baboon social ladder (Time.com) 


POP CULTURE 


“The first thing I did was listen to what the 
more seasoned drag queen that was performing 
that night said, which was, ‘Don't be afraid, 


find comfortable shoes and learn how to sew. ” 


—Justin Clapp, assistant director in the financial aid 
office, on his journey to create his drag-queen persona 
(The News & Observer) 


CHILDHOOD 


“What we miss, when we Introduce our children to 
this dimension of our nation’s cultural and racial 
histories, is their human right to the evolution of 
their moral lives. In their young lives they can 
orocess right or wrong, not justice and injustice.” 


—Karla FC Holloway, James B. Duke Professor of English, law, and African-American 
studies, on allowing childhood innocence (New Jersey Star-Ledger) 





Show of unity: The Black Student Alliance invited the Duke community to 
"Speak your Peace,” a candlelight vigil where participants stood in 
solidarity with Ferguson, Missouri, through poetry, art, and dialogue. 





Mark Schultz 


Megan Morr 


HEALTH 


“The single biggest vector that turns 
an outbreak into an epidemic and 
an epidemic into a pandemic is poverty.” 


—Priscilla Wald, English professor and author of Contagious: Cu/tures, Carriers, and the Outbreak Narrative, 


on what allows viruses like Ebola to amplify (CCTV-America) 
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Inaugurating a new university 


Duke Kunshan welcomes its first students. 


round the time Duke was marking the start of its academic year, Duke 
Kunshan University was doing the same, some 7,000 miles away. The 
DKU opening convocation featured a formal academic procession, the 
performance of a Kun Opera (a tradition dating back to the fourteenth 
century), and remarks by several speakers, including Duke classics professor William 
Johnson, who cited DKU’s potential to bring “an increasingly cosmopolitan outlook” 
to Duke and its faculty. 
The convocation brought together the inaugural group of 
students in the DKU “Undergraduate Global Learning Se- 
mester,” along with those in the master’s programs in global 


Opening: DKU 
chancellor Liu 
Jingnan addresses 





Medalist: Scott with President Obama 


HONOR BESTOWED 


Anne Firor Scott, the W.K. Boyd 
Professor of history emerita at 
Duke, was awarded a 2013 National 
Humanities Medal for pioneering 
the study of Southern women. 
Scott came to Duke as a part-time 
instructor in 1961 via an offer letter 
recruiting her “until we can find 
somebody,” meaning a male 
scholar. By 1980, she was the his- 
tory department chair. Her 1970 
book The Southern Lady: From 
Pedestal to Politics, 1850-1930 has 
been praised for opening up 
opportunities for female historians 
and changing the field of women’s 
history. The book uses diaries, 
letters, and other papers to upend 
the myth of the perfect but power- 
less “Southern lady” and demon- 
strates how Southern women 
found their own roles in the public 
square. Scott also served as chair 
of the North Carolina Commission 
on the Status of Women and on 
President Lyndon Johnson's Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Council on the 
Status of Women. In 2006, she 
published Pauli Murray and 
Caroline Ware: Forty Years of 
Letters in Black and White, 
which explored a little-known 
correspondence between two 
mid-twentieth-century women. 
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health and medical physics. Students 
in the Master of Management Studies 
Program began their classes in 
Durham earlier in the summer and 
will arrive in Kunshan in January. 

The undergraduates come from 
twenty-two universities, including 
Duke. The three master’s programs 
enrolled students from eleven coun- 
tries, including the U.S., China, Rus- 
sia, Argentina, Kenya, and Singapore; 
the students will receive degrees from 
Duke University upon completion of 
their studies. 

As the DKU semester got under 
way, construction on the campus was 
continuing: Students were living and 
taking classes in a nearby hotel. But 
officials ex- 
pected most of 
the construction 
projects to wrap up 
in a matter of weeks. 

DKU grew out of 
the Fuqua School's 
model for global 
outreach and was 
first outlined to the 
faculty in the fall of 
2009. Shortly thereafter, with a different 
curricular vision, Duke entered into an 
agreement with the city of Kunshan. The 
city secured 200 acres and agreed to fund 
construction. In the winter of 2011, Duke 
signed an agreement with Wuhan Univer- 
sity, making it Duke's education partner in 
the creation of DKU. 

Nora Bynum ’85, vice provost for DKU 
and China initiatives, told 7he Chronicle: 
“The students are an amazing mix of tal- 
ents and aspirations for their time here— 
in my interactions with them, they often 
mention the small class size, the variety of 
topics across the natural and social sciences 
and the humanities, the presence of senior 
faculty from Duke, and the opportunity to 
learn from their peers.” 


DKU grew out 

of the Fuqua 
School’s model 
for global out- 
reach and was 
first outlined to 
the faculty in the 
fall of 2009. 






students. 


Courtesy Laura Brinn 
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WE Sir & 
$200 mi lic LBs 
Investment in facilities by 
the city of Kunshan- 


29 
Number of faculty memb : 
at DKU in the first semester, 4 

including twenty-two 


from Duke i 





750,000 


Eventual sulieke footage of 

DKU campus; six buildings 

are planned, five are almost 
complete « 


ASKTHEPRESIDENT RICHARD H. BRODHEAD 


Q: The 2014-15 academic year is under way. 


a What excites you most? 


A: Tl give you a corny answer, which is simply the beginning of the new 
school year — the excitement of that never grows old. Of all the experiences 
in life, going to college is the one where the doors of knowledge and expe- 
rience are thrown wide open. For a parent, dropping your child off at col- 
lege leaves a horrible emptiness. And yet parents are so proud. Parents are 
grateful to this place because they know Duke cares about their students 


and will give them a great experience. 


How are today’s students different from, 
and similar to, the generations before 
them? 
The most visible difference is a result of 
the digital revolution. The first thing stu- 
dents do when they come out of class is 
check their phones to see who texted 
them. It means that people stay connect- 
ed, even if only in very fragmentary ways. 
But when I sit and talk with a student, 





New beginnings: Student marshals Priyang Shah and Emily 
Cohen with President Brodhead before Convocation. 


I dont feel that I’m talking to a histori- 
cally altered species. The fundamental 
traits of students are just the same. High 
spirits. Curiosity. I would also use the 
word “generosity” for Duke students. 
Duke students are very appreciative of 
one another. 

Our student population is also much 
more diverse, which is a reflection of the 
world we live in and the fact that the top 


universities are now much more global. 
When I first came to Duke, the number 
of international undergraduates was 
about three percent. Now it’s about ten 
percent. And, of course, that’s part of a 
great education. 


With the rising costs of tuition, how do 
you see the economic future for Ameri- 
can higher education in general, and for 
Duke specifically? 
Education is the 
single most valu- 
able thing a parent 
can give to their 
child. The oppor- 
tunities that stu- 
dents take for 
granted here are 
phenomenal, and 
that’s why they 
choose Duke. They 
don't want half the 
opportunities for 
half the cost. Our 
hope is that we can 
make the financial 
proposition work 
by charging those 
who can pay for 
the excellent value 
of a top-flight edu- 
cation, and by ask- 
ing other families to pay what they can 
while Duke makes up the difference. 
Making a Duke education affordable to 
people, regardless of their family circum- 
stances, is costly but a sacred commit- 
ment of this university. 

Let me say something about the mid- 
dle-class squeeze. Whatever your politics, 
we are living at a time of growing in- 
equality, with some people far better off 


Megan Morr 


than they used to be, and many people 
no better off. That’s part of the anxiety 
that underlies the discussion about cost. 
But what I worry about most are people 
who assume they can't afford Duke so 
they don’t apply. If anybody says, “I’m 
sure I couldn't afford to come to Duke,” | 
would say, “If you can get in here, give us 
a chance to tell you the actual cost to 
you, and then see what you think.” 


Duke's athletics programs consistently 
rank among the highest for academic 
and athletic success. Given the dispro- 
portionate emphasis other institutions 
put on the latter half of that equation, 
what are the challenges Duke faces to 
maintain Division I excellence on and 
off the field? 

There certainly are schools that don’t ap- 
proach athletics the way that Duke does, 
and we compete against such schools. 
But Duke has never sought to win that 
competition by changing our formula. 
It’s not easy to do, but it can be done. 
Our football team was ten and two last 
year, and men’s lacrosse and women’s golf 
won national championships, but I’m 
even more proud of the fact that 77 per- 
cent of our student-athletes placed on the 
ACC Honor Roll for academics. 


You're a voracious reader. What did you 
read over the summer, and do you prefer 
reading on a Kindle or a physical book? 
If I’m traveling a lot, I read on the Kin- 
dle. I like to mark books up, especially 
nonfiction, and I find that that’s more 
gratifying to do on a hard copy. During 
the academic year, I usually read nonfic- 
tion because I find it’s easier to start and 
stop, and my life has lots of starts and 
stops. 

But this summer was kind of an orgy 
of fiction reading. A fun thing about my 
job is people know I like to read, so they 
give me books. A Duke alum gave me the 
novel Matterhorn by Karl Marlantes. It’s 
an incredible novel about the Vietnam 
war. Another Duke alum gave me a 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez short-story col- 
lection I had not read called Strange Pil- 
grims. And a professor in the law school I 
team-taught with two years ago told me 
about a novel called My Brilliant Friend 
by Elena Ferrante. So it was a fun sum- 
mer for me. 
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PLANETDUKE 


WISER At a Glance 


Students enrolled in primary 
school programs per year: 


700+ 


Increase in number of girls 
completing primary school: 


120% 


Increase in number of girls 
passing the national primary 
school exit exam: 


250% 


DukeEngage students who 
traveled with WISER this 
past summer: 


10 


Key Duke 
connections: 


The Duke Global Health 
Institute has joined with Moi 
University and the Moi Teach- 
ing and Referral Hospital in 
Eldoret, Kenya, establishing a 
Cardiovascular and Pulmonary 
Diseases Center of Excellence 
in 2009. MTRH is also the main 
Global Health Residency/Fel- 
lowship Pathway training site 
for Duke’s Hubert Yeargan 
Center for Global Health. 


The Hubert Yeargan Center 
also oversees exchanges 
between Kenyan and Duke 
medical students, and the 
Global Health Institute 
joins with Moi University’s 
School for Public Health on 
complementary student 
research projects in Kenya 
and Durham through the 
Comparative Health 
Research Twinning Program. 
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Kenya 


A New Kind of Girl 


Last March, in Muhuru Bay, Kenya, 
twenty-eight young women from the 
Women’s Institute for Secondary Educa- 
tion and Research (WISER) were hon- 
ored as part of the school’s first 
graduating class. It was an emotional 
event, a long time in the making. 
Founded in 2006 by Sherry! Brover- 
man, associate professor of the practice 
of biology and global health, and Andy 
Cunningham ’08, WISER provides a solid 


See ee? at 





Happy day: New WISER graduates celebrate their 
achievement. 


secondary education to girls, as well as 
critical health information. Muhuru Bay, 
on the shores of Lake Victoria in south- 
western Kenya, struggles with high rates 
of HIV, infant mortality, and poverty. 

Educated girls were rare when 
Broverman first came to the village. 

“| had some moments of moral out- 
rage of seeing girls sold to their teachers 
to pay off school fees when they just 
wanted to study,” Broverman says. “| 
wanted to do something that could help 
more than one girl. Right then the girls 
had several options: They could have 
sex to stay in school, or they could get 
married and drop out, or they could run 


RHO R ener eee eeen ne eee eens eeeeeeEESesEEEESOEEEEEESSEEEEEESEEEEESSOSEESESOSESOESSSSESESSSSOSSSESSBESEESESSEESSSEOEESES 





away from their marriage. It seemed to 
me that there had to be another option.” 

Besides educating thirty new girls 
each year (two girls in this year’s class 
will graduate next year), WISER has ex- 
tended its reach to the community by 
strengthening primary education, build- 
ing kiosks for clean drinking water, and 
supporting nutrition through community 
gardens. The school served as a pilot 
project for DukeEngage, and Duke stu- 
dents still go there each 
summer. Broverman has 
been taking students to 
Muhuru Bay since 2002 
to volunteer in the 
classroom and the 
community. 

Graduation, which at- 
tracted more than 1,000 
residents and a handful 
of Kenyan dignitaries, 
was a community-wide 
celebration, and for 
good reason. In the past 
thirty years, only one 
girl in the community 
had advanced to higher 
education. In the WISER 
school, no girls have 
dropped out. Seventeen 
members of WISER’s 
graduating class will be 
attending college this year—many of 
them on full scholarships—which means 
that Muhuru Bay will be sending more 
girls than boys to college for the first 
time. Many of them want to pursue 
careers in medicine and nursing. 

“When | first went to Kenya and went 
to Muhuru Bay, | remember asking girls 
how many educated women they knew, 
and they said one,” Broverman says. 
“Now they can say thirty, and the year 
after that they can say sixty, and the year 
after that, ninety. There’s just a whole 
new idea of what a girl can be in Muhuru 
Bay.” 

—Ryan Hoerger 
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As the space crafts got closer, 
they would slowly accelerate in 
orbit. 
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NEW DIRECTOR 


OMID SAFI 


director of the Duke 
Islamic Studies Center, 
a position supported by 
a $3 million gift from 
advisory board member 
Bettye Musham 


He was a professor of 
Islamic studies at UNC- 
CH; he received his 
bachelor’s, master’s, 
and doctoral degrees 
from Duke. 


Safi is a specialist in 
classical Islam and 
contemporary Islamic 
thought. He also will be 
a professor in the Asian 
& Middle Eastern Studies 
department. 


Interim director 
Gilbert Merkx, who will 
continue as director of 
international and area 

studies and asa 

professor of the practice 
in the sociology 
department. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 
Key to civilization 


could be in their heads 


amo sapiens are at least 200,000 

years old. Yet it wasn’t until 

about 50,000 years ago that 
widespread use of tools and ornaments 
first appeared. Why the delay? 

The answer might be attributed to a 
drop in testosterone levels. Duke re- 
searchers, working with researchers at 
the University of Utah, published a 
study in Current Anthropology theoriz- 
ing that reduced testosterone aided in 
the friendliness and cooperation be- 
tween humans and “enabled social 
people to better learn from and coop- 


GENERES 


erate with each other.” That led to 
modern society. 

To make their determination, the 
scientists examined 1,400 skulls from 
various prehistoric and modern peri- 
ods. They noticed that the newer 
skulls had smaller brows and more 
rounded faces, an indication of dimin- 
ished testosterone. 

The study doesn’t reveal whether the 
lack of testosterone was caused by a 
deficiency or whether developing hu- 
mans had fewer receptors for the 
chemical. 


Mutation reveals a link to autism 


hile autism rates have risen, the method of diagnosis has remained the 
same: Doctors assess and examine a child’s behavior. That may change 
because Duke researchers have helped discover a gene mutation linked 


to the condition. 


The study, published in Cell, found that children with a mutation of the 
CHD8 gene have a “very strong likelihood of having a certain subtype autism, 
marked by common characteristics, including gastrointestinal disorder, a larger 
head, and wide-set eyes.” Working with researchers from thirteen institutions, the 
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zebrafish made 
them develop 
large heads and 
wide-set eyes. 
Fed fluorescent 
pellets, the fish 
had problems 
discarding food 
waste. 


Duke team disrupted 
the gene in zebrafish, 


Modeling: which, they noted, de- 
Disrupting the veloped large heads and 
CHD8 gene in wide-set eyes. They then 


fed the fish fluorescent 
pellets and found the 
fish had problems dis- 
carding food waste and 
were constipated. 
Zebrafish share 70 per- 
cent of their genome and 
anatomy with humans; 
scientists have adopted 
them for genetic model- 


ing use because they're cheaper than mam- 
mals and yield results faster when it comes to 
introducing genetic changes. 

Although just 0.5 percent of children 
have the type of autism related to the 
CHD8 mutation, the implications of the 
study could open the door to a “genetics- 
first approach” in the effort to understand 
the condition. 





BEHAVIOR 

Marital 

readiness theory 
is debunked 


ederal policies have presumed a 

so-called “magic moment” 

when unmarried parents are re- 
ceptive to marriage. That period was 
considered to be right after a baby’s 
birth. 

But a study by Christina Gibson- 
Davis, an associate professor of public 
policy, sociology, and psychology and 
neuroscience, found that moment 
could last until the child turns three, 
and when examined by race, marriage 
can happen even later. 

The study, published in Demogra- 
phy, was based on a survey that looked 
at 5,255 children born out of wed- 
lock. It found that among African- 
American mothers, most marriages 
happened after the child turned three. 
Further, most children born out of 
wedlock don’t stay that way. Sixty-four 
percent see their mothers get married. 
And then most of them see their 
mothers get divorced; nearly half of 
post-conception marriages end that 
way. Marrying the biological father 
improves those odds: After a decade, 
38 percent of post-conception mar- 
riages to a father dissolve, while 54 
percent of marriages to a stepfather 
end, a finding that held true across 
racial lines. 


QSA 


Witnessing Tragedy and Recovery 


December 26 marks the tenth anniversary of one 
of the worst natural disasters of all time—the Indian 
Ocean tsunami, which devastated Indonesia’s Aceh 
province, killing some 160,000 people. Since 2005, 
Elizabeth Frankenberg, a professor of public policy, 
has led an Indonesia-based fieldwork project that 
has followed a group of 32,000 people (first inter- 
viewed, pre-tsunami, in 2004). Frankenberg leads 
the project in collaboration with economics profes- 
sor Duncan Thomas, along with longtime collabo- 
rators in Indonesia and the U.S.; Frankenberg and 
Thomas also are working with several Duke stu- 


dents and postdocs. 


What made the tsunami so 
wrenching in its impact? 
You had this beautiful 
ocean that had long been 
the foundation for success- 
ful livelihoods rise up and 
swallow people. It was so 
unexpected, it was so sud- 
den; we're not often con- 
fronted with a disaster that 
in the space of an hour, 
wipes out as much as 80 
percent of the population in 
the worst-hit communities. 
In the capital city, Banda 
Aceh, a third of the people 


lost their lives. 


Is it clear what separated 
those who survived from 
those who perished? 

One factor is that the geog- 
raphy of Aceh is such that 
in very small areas, altitude 
varies considerably. Areas 
that were badly damaged 
were adjacent to areas that 
were protected because of 
the change in elevation. 
People who were out on the 
ocean were more protected 
because it was a gentle swell 
out there; when the 
tsunami began to reach 
shallower water and hit the 
shore, the waves became 
devastating. 


What kind of data were 
you seeking in your 
surveys? 

Understanding how people 
coped in the aftermath of 
the disaster and then rebuilt 
their lives has been a strong 
component. [hat includes 
documenting changes over 
time in mental health, 
housing, and working lives. 
We wanted to design our 
project so that we under- 
stood not just what was 
happening in the most 
heavily damaged areas, but 
also in the less-affected 
areas. 


What are some of your 
findings? 

The effects and responses to 
the tsunami were wide- 
spread; they werent limited 
to the most heavily dam- 
aged areas. People—not just 
those most affected by the 
disaster—responded to the 
inflow of assistance by moy- 
ing to areas to take advan- 
tage of new work 
Opportunities. The extent of 
resilience and recovery is 
nothing short of breathtak- 
ing, as families and com- 
munities came together to 


help each other and rebuild 






their lives. People returned 
to the worst-hit areas. They 
rebuilt their homes, the 
roads, the mosques; they 
started new businesses; they 
started new families. As 
youd expect, we see eleva- 
tions in posttraumatic stress 
responses immediately after 
the tsunami, and not just 
for those who were exposed 
to the worst things or who 
were in the most heavily 
damaged areas. But, within 
a year or two, these levels 
decline dramatically for 
most people, and we see 
improvements in physical 


health. 


So overall, you found a 
surprisingly strong 
recovery? 

The Indonesian govern- 
ment and various aid agen- 
cies built around 120,000 
houses in the aftermath of 
the tsunami—a huge num- 
ber of houses. The govern- 
ment collaborated very well 
with aid agencies—there 
were lots of them—and that 
is part of the success story. 
The major NGOs certainly 
played a role, but so did re- 
ligious communities all over 
Indonesia. One thing to 
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keep in mind is that In- 
donesia is a very big coun- 
try. Although the effects in 
this particular province 
were devastating, Indonesia 
has thirty-three other 
provinces, so there were re- 
sources available to respond. 


Natural disasters will 
happen again. Is there a 
lesson to be drawn from 
this one? 

One lesson is that recovery 
takes a long time. If you 
look at something like 
home ownership, it went 
way down right after the 
tsunami in the most badly 
affected areas, and then it 
slowly began to rise. But it 
was five years until it was 
back to pre-tsunami levels. 
Both family and commu- 
nity networks are quite im- 
portant. As an example, 
over time, a lot of people 
who lost their parents re- 
turn to where they had 
lived before, and older sib- 
lings who formerly lived 
apart take in younger sib- 
lings. So a sense of family is 
being restored. 


—Robert J. Bliwise 
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‘WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO BE HUMAN? 


Terrie Moffitt’s research—often provocative, occasionally controversial— 
focuses on the tantalizingly elusive nexus of nature and nurture. 


By Bridget Booher 


uring the hot, humid summers spent on her grandmother’s 
farm in Randolph County, North Carolina, Terrie Moffitt 
witnessed the endless universal loop of creation and 
destruction. She and her fourteen cousins delighted in 
bottle-feeding calves and finding nests of baby rabbits, 
learned to spot snakes camouflaged in garden rows, 
suffered the painful curse of poison ivy. Nature, in all its 
majesty and violence, gave rise to discoveries both 
wondrous and frightening. 


Curiosity about the world and its creatures eventually rie. 1. Soe 
led Moffitt to focus on the most complex, baffling soecies : : Rs . = ne 
of all: human beings. From her pioneering work " 4. “ hat 
| on the genetic implications of criminal behavior “ite Gmc ‘ oem 


tO pinpointing mechanisms that contribute to 

mental illness, Moffitt has become an interna- 

tionally remowned researcher whose studies— 
often provocative, occasionally controversial—focus on 
the tantalizingly elusive nexus of nature and nurture. 





t Duke, 
Moffitt is the Nannerl O. Keohane Uni- 
versity Professor with appointments in 
three areas: psychology and neuroscience, 
psychiatry and behavioral sciences, and 
the Center for Genomic and Computa- 
tional Biology. Along with Avshalom 
Caspi, her husband and research partner, 
she has won a slew of international hon- 
ors and awards for her work, including 
the prestigious Stockholm Prize in Crimi- 
nology. 

Browse through her sixty-five-page cur- 
riculum vitae and you'll get a sense of the 
breadth and scope of her research inter- 
ests—how early-childhood adversity af 
fects the body physiologically, why 
people with certain genetic predisposi- 
tions do or don’t become addicts or ha- 
bitual criminals, young women’s 
participation as perpetrators in intimate- 
partner violence, the correlation between 
heavy marijuana use in adolescence and a 
seemingly permanent decline in IQ. 

Yet Moffitt’s path from playing in the 
rural countryside to becoming one of the 
most highly cited researchers in the world 
(more than 35,000 times and counting) 
was anything but linear. As her research 
has shown again and again, we all are 
born with a distinctive genetic profile and 
personality traits that predispose us for 
better or worse trajectories. But the un- 


predictable twists and turns of life push 
us toward (or repel us from) decisions 
and opportunities that shape our destiny. 

For Moffitt, one of those life-altering 
moments happened with a single step at 
5,000 feet. 


TRAPPED IN A 
WHEELCHAIR 


In the spring of 1984, Moffitt was a grad- 
uate student in clinical psychology at the 
University of Southern California. Her 
adviser, Sarnoff Mednick, had designed 
and conducted a seminal longitudinal 
study of adopted children in Denmark 
that linked environmental factors to the 
development of schizophrenia in at-risk 
individuals. 

With nearly a dozen graduate students 
already using the study data to examine 
various aspects of schizophrenia, Med- 
nick urged Moffitt to pursue a different 
focus. Her dissertation compared the role 
of parents’ mental health, and the extent 
of their criminal activity, with their off 
springs’ tendency toward violence. 

In the weeks leading up to her disserta- 
tion defense, Moffitt and several other 
graduate students commiserated about 
the daunting prospect of the looming 
oral exam. “We decided to take parachute 


jumping lessons,” she says, “because we 
reasoned that if we could overcome our 
fear of stepping out of an airplane, we 
could overcome our fear of defending our 
dissertations.” 

The jump didn’t go as planned. Moffitt 
broke her leg in several places and was 
confined to a cast that extended from her 
waist to her toes. Her convalescence coin- 
cided with a visit from New Zealand psy- 
chologist Phil Silva, who was overseeing 
his own longitudinal research study on 
early-childhood development. “I was 
trapped in a wheelchair, and I couldn't 
get away from this visitor,” she says with a 
laugh. “We ended up spending a lot of 
time together, talking about longitudinal 
studies. The Danish adoption study I'd 
used for my dissertation drew on medical 
and criminal records, but I was interested 
in actually interviewing people. And 
since I didn’t speak Danish or Swedish, I 
was looking for a longitudinal study that 
involved children or adolescents I could 
interview in English and follow into 
young adulthood.” 

Silva was the founding director of an 
early-childhood assessment initiative in- 
volving 1,037 babies born in Dunedin, 
New Zealand, between 1972 and 1973. 
Silva's original intent was to conduct a 
one-time study to gauge how those ba- 


bies had flourished psychologically and 


“YOU WOULD THINK THAT HAVING ALL THIS KNOWLEDGE WOULD HAVE 
CAUSED ME TO IMPROVE MY DIET AND GET MORE EXERCISE, 


but | have to say it hasn't.” 
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developmentally (or not) by age three. 
But by the time Moffitt and Silva were 
comparing research notes, the study had 
been extended multiple times. Partici- 
pants had continued taking part in 
screenings focusing on an array of physi- 
cal and mental-health issues, social-devel- 
opment milestones, and age-specific 
criteria. 

Temporary immobility notwithstand- 
ing, Moffitt knew even before Silva's ar- 
rival that longitudinal studies beginning 
in early childhood were essential to teas- 
ing out the interplay between biological 
and environmental factors as they relate 
to cognitive development. Despite a lack 
of funding—Silva told Moffitt shed need 
to secure her own fellowship, since they 
couldn't afford to pay her—Moffitt 
joined the Dunedin study in 1985 as a 
National Institutes of Health-funded new 
investigator. Colleagues in the U.S. ques- 
tioned her decision to travel half a world 
away to work on a relatively unknown 
study of New Zealand children. 

Moffitt was undeterred. After all, she 
reasoned, it was just a two-year commit- 
ment, and it could be useful in her explo- 
ration of early-childhood brain growth. 
She had no way of knowing that the 
study would become the most ambitious, 
comprehensive, and groundbreaking lon- 
gitudinal study of human beings in his- 
tory—and that it would become such an 
integral and long-lasting component of 
her life’s work. 


SHARING THEIR LIVES 


The premise of the Dunedin Multidisci- 
plinary Health and Development Study 
is both exquisitely intuitive and scientifi- 
cally unprecedented: Follow babies 
throughout their lives and observe every- 
thing that happens to them, with the goal 
of learning fundamental truths about 
human behavior. Use multiple ap- 
proaches and disciplines to assess health 
and well-being. Employ the latest tech- 
nologies such as MRIs, retinal imaging, 
and genetic tests as they become avail- 
able. And above all else, do everything 
possible to ensure that the participants 
stay committed to the study, no matter 
where life takes them. 


As any preschool teacher can attest, children’s temperaments at 
a very young age affect their interactions with peers, their willing- 
ness to follow directions, and how they handle discipline or set- 
backs. Terrie Moffitt and her Duke and Dunedin colleagues have 
discovered that personality traits identified as early as age three 
not only persist into adulthood, but they also consistently predict 
life trajectories. The study concluded that people generally fall 
into one of five categories: 


Well Adjusted: Most people belong Inhibited: These individuals have a 

to this group. They make friends hard time feeling at home in the world 
easily, fit into social situations, have and are closed to new experiences. 
productive careers, and are open to They prefer lives of isolation. 


new experiences. On the playground 
or in the boardroom, they generally 


get along well with others. Undercontrolled: 


This group includes 


Reserved: As people who struggle 

children, these with controlling 
Confident: These are the individuals may strong emotions like 
entrepreneurs and risk-tak- be happiest anger and rage. 
ers—the kid who wants the playing by They’re likely to en- 
swing to go higher and the themselves gage in antisocial and 
carousel to go faster. As rather than in risky behaviors—get- 
adults, they may embrace a boisterous ting into fights, drink- 
jobs that have a high-risk group of peers. ing and smoking at a 
component or become Shy and quiet, young age, and hav- 
thrill-seekers. they tend to be ing frequent run-ins 

introverted. with the law. 

Tashi ch Cae ah 


10% 


MUCH OF MOFFITT’S WORK deals with identifying the factors at 

play in this worrisome latter category, who are disproportionately 

del elacwielaiecte ml ameldlant=mcit-luicial esi] atom pron al-\iem alle] al=\alcele=om elms] (ere) ale)| 

abuse, sexually transmitted diseases, and smoking-related illnesses. These high- 
ie a-Molaual [ine of=)a-Jiin= lal eae) ailave(=1¢si eY=tollamvdleidlanlh4lateMoidat=\acmlal=tlaNarelall tel aleyeye an of] as 
ateiclaremaliadlarelmolameat=w el f-\Vce] cell] areal ol¥||\ alate ima alelial el=\=1esieat-lare ero) aidiale(=meolaliaiae) 
FYelU lid aXexero mW ai=1c-mual=\ meen alaalion xe) e) el=\adi-ispucius) aan ol-|anille] alusH @) aNvAsiiers]| Ware] elUisvomidal=i] ¢ 
WVANVcrsure ake Ike ali(elaslarmrclare le lah\\iemelaulal.e . 








Those New Zealand infants 
born in the early 1970s now are 
entering middle age. These men 
and women have been poked and 
prodded at the ages of three, five, 
seven, nine, eleven, thirteen, fif- 
teen, eighteen, twenty-one, twen- 
ty-Six, thirty-two, and, most re- 
cently, thirty-eight. They've been 
asked intimate questions about 
childhood trauma and sexuality, 
had their lung function tested 
and retinas scanned, divulged il- 
legal activities and struggles with 
addiction, allowed credit checks 
and the release of hospital 
records, given blood and DNA. 

Astonishingly, 95 percent of 
the original surviving cohort is 
still participating. They are flown 
back to Dunedin from wherever 
in the world they are living. The 
Dunedin researchers go to them 
if they are in prison or unable to 
travel. One man, incarcerated for 
a capital crime, told a study re- 
searcher that being part of the 
Dunedin study was his greatest 
accomplishment. “I haven't done 
much with my life,” he said, “but 
at least I’ve done this.” 

“Creating a culture of trust 
and confidentiality is important 
for retaining study members, but 
more important, it’s our ethical 
obligation,” says Moffitt, who 
became the study’s associate di- 
rector in 1991. “These people 
are sharing their lives with us. We're con- 
stantly asking study members how they 
feel about the research we're doing, so 
that we can respond in real time to their 
fears. Without that mutual dedication 
between researchers and participants, we 
couldn't have built these longitudinal 
data sets. There's an extraordinarily huge 
amount of goodwill.” 

Dunedin-study discoveries have been 
used to overturn a Supreme Court deci- 
sion, inform public policy, and shape pe- 
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Dunedin 
Discoveries 


he sheer volume of the Dunedin study data, 
collected and analyzed by teams of multidis- 
ciplinary researchers, has resulted in more 


than 1,200 publications—and tens of thousands of 
citations—on every phase of human development 
leading into middle age. International scientists un- 
affiliated with the study have replicated and con- 
firmed its findings. Among the discoveries: 


Symptoms of SCHIZOPHRENIA, long considered 
an adult-onset disease, can be detected as early 
as age eleven. 


Protective caps on the ends of our chromo- 
somes, called telomeres, show shrinkage in adults 
Felalemeolaliela=lamalem=)4el=14 [=] -M\-\,-10- oN fd tps) 


AND DEPRESSION, as revealed in blood sample 
assays before and again after a period of psy- 
chosocial stress. 





The ability to practice SELF-CONTROL as a young 
child is the single most significant predictor of 
success in life, including forming stable relation- 
ships, achieving home ownership, saving for re- 
tirement, and maintaining higher levels of health. 


diatric recommendations; been lauded by 
both sides of the marijuana legalization 
debate; and inspired a Sesame Street seg- 
ment. The study even has captured the 
imagination of Nobel laureate and lead- 
ing economist James Heckman, owing to 
its implications for improving global 
health and prosperity by reducing crime, 
poverty, and the soaring costs of health 
care for treating preventable diseases. 

As the web of knowledge created by 


the Dunedin Study grows ever wider, one 


of its most significant conclusions 
is paradoxically unsettling and en- 
couraging. 


Courtesy Terrie Moffit 


BIOLOGY AS DESTINY? 


Moffitt traces her interest in the 
thin line between normal and ab- 
normal brain development to her 
postdoc in clinical behavioral neu- 
roscience at UCLA's Neuropsychi- 
atric Institute. During biweekly 
rounds at a coma center, she honed 
her clinical diagnostic skills on peo- 
ple—mostly young men—with se- 
vere head injuries. “It was a medical 
warehouse with rows upon rows of 
beds,” she recalls. “Patients ended 
up there following brain trauma 
from sports injuries, motorcycle ac- 
cidents, violence, or suicide at- 
tempts.” Every now and then, one 
of the patients would emerge from 
the dark depths of unconscious- 
ness, and Moffitt watched the often 
excruciating struggles to recover 
cognitive function. 

“People who were pleasant, loyal, 
and thoughtful before a prefrontal 
lobe injury would wake up as ag- 
gressive, disinhibited, and impul- 
sive,” she says. She recalls one man 
who became so frustrated trying to 
unscrew the lid off a jar of peanut 
butter that he smashed the glass jar 
on a counter and started eating the 
shard-filled peanut butter. 

Moffitt also worked with geriatric pa- 
tients, observing the heartbreaking ways 
that dementia alters personality. “As 
Alzheimer’s dementia slowly destroys the 
brain, this often changes the loved one 
into someone who behaves totally out of 
character, and the effect of this on a fam- 
ily is shattering. These patients convinced 
me to study the role of brain integrity in 
mental health.” 

As the Human Genome Project got 
under way in the mid-1990s, Moffitt and 


STUDY FINDINGS HAVE BEEN USED TO 
OVERTURN A SUPREME COURT DECISION, INFORM PUBLIC POLICY, 
BEEN LAUDED BY BOTH SIDES OF THE MARIJUANA LEGALIZATION DEBATE, AND 


Inspired a Sesame Street segment. 


Caspi signed on with a fledgling consor- 
tium of psychologists and geneticists at 
London’s King’s College who were ex- 
ploring how each discipline could inform 
the other around mental-health issues. By 
isolating the genomic location of variants 
associated with obesity or addiction, re- 
searchers can then investigate why some 
of those people do or don't develop those 
conditions. What role 
might pre- or post-natal 
exposure to toxins have on 
fetal brain development, 
for example? How does 
childhood adversity—a 
negligent mother or abu- 
sive father—compound 
genetic factors? 

“A very nihilistic or de- 
terministic view would be, 
well those people are so 
damaged from such an 
early age that they will 
never contribute to society, 
so nothing can be done,” 
she says. “But the more 
optimistic view is that the 
early childhood years are a great time for 
intervention and preventive measures. 
We take great care when we write our pa- 
pers to explain this to readers.” 

Along the way, Moffitt has come to 
understand more about her own genetic 
tendencies. As a former smoker, she rec- 
ognizes that she has genetic risk variants 
that predispose her to tobacco addic- 
tion. “Some people smoke an occasional 
cigarette at a party, or may just have one 
every few days. They're called chippers; 
they can take it or leave it. Our research 
revealed that they actually have fewer 
addiction gene variants than do non- 
smokers. But if I had one cigarette 
today, I would probably go ahead and 
smoke the whole pack, and I'd be ad- 
dicted again. One of the things we're 
looking at is why people who have iden- 
tifiable genetic variants don't go on to 
become addicted or develop conditions 
like diabetes or schizophrenia.” 


Old habits die hard, and the tug of ge- 
netics is powerful. She sympathizes with 
fellow former smokers who figure they 
can resume puffing away at age sixty. “It 
takes about twenty years for heavy smok- 
ing to result in cancer, and the chances 
are that you'll die of something else be- 
fore the cancer gets you,” she says. 

Although she successfully gave up 


Graham Dean/Corbis 


smoking—she quit cold turkey at the fu- 
neral of her grandfather, who died of 
lung cancer—Moffitt admits that despite 
all she’s learned about health and well- 
ness, she doesn’t work out or eat as well as 
she should. “You would think that having 
all this knowledge would have caused me 
to improve my diet and get more exer- 
cise, but I have to say it hasn't.” 


ANCESTRAL 
HARBOR 


Despite the international acclaim, the 
multidisciplinary partnerships and pol- 
icy-shaping discoveries, Moffitt is still, in 
many ways, that wide-open-to-the-world 
girl who picked violets and hunted for ar- 
rowheads, drawn equally to moments of 
transient beauty and tangible links to 
long-ago forebears. Her own life trajec- 
tory has brought her back to where she 


started, in North Carolina. She and 
Caspi, the Edward M. Arnett Professor of 
psychology and neuroscience at Duke, 
have built a 550-square-foot dogtrot-style 
house on the site of her family’s original 
1920s farmhouse. (The corrugated metal 
and wood cabin, slightly modified from 
architect Stephen Atkinson’s plans, was 
featured in The New York Times.) 





Moffitt keeps a close eye on surround- 
ing parcels of land that might come up 
for sale, hoping to create a healthy buffer 
against the slow encroachment of devel- 
opers. Her vision is both pragmatic and 
idealistic. Buying rural tracts of pristine 
farmland is a smart financial investment 
to be sure, but Moffitt also is preserving a 
familiar, familial home, a harbor in a 
world fueled by currents both benign and 
malignant. Those opposing forces of 
beauty and brutality, in nature and hu- 
manity, are what make life—and her life's 
work—so compelling. 

“T am always fascinated by the as- 
tounding variety of humanity,” she says. 
“Tm never shocked when people are at 
their most appalling, vile, and nasty, and 
I’m also enthralled when they accomplish 
something amazing and loving and beau- 
tiful. As a researcher, I’m driven by cu- 
riosity about the extreme ends of the 
human spectrum.” & 
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When | first arrived at Duke, | was... 
Naive and immature. | think | was still a 
little naive when | left, but not as naive. 
meol-Ya alii) hare (olar-Mliddl-Maave)¢-Mall emcemdal= 
Vela (ofl eX-\or=[0}\-mid elmore] aa) olU lcm icmr- Maal lel gels 
(oXo}siane) md a= meld (emm-lalemuce)anmaulalaliare) 
Talon dali ale imi l.<om color siaamnyialrelall mal-\\4-14 

ey dol=la(=)alexcxo ml el-1ke)a-ear-lare ml e)iarellare) 
friendships. | think | matured as a 
result of it. 


The course | took that stuck with 

me is... 

or-]ala an d-Van\-lan)e\-Vandal-mar-laar- mem al= 
sociology class, but we had to 
Wie) [Ul aikcr-laul amd al= mel ali (el cslaMcm 7-1 com lama ala 
hospital. Because of that class, | 
worked with these terminally ill 
(olalitelg-larm-jarem maalialaidarlencidlolqnVvaida 
aneHusiexe) ale moral (elaclal ok=mel ali (el a=lanme\\A=1 a) 
id avelUle] amuat=\aaa=mele)| arom dal gelele) aleia\-Vaa\oy 
Flalemualo\ Va gomNZo]] <4) ale me) ce) 0 [ale at-hvalare Mm xe) 
aro) o md at=ix-m AVA ol] mei] | malar lave imaallaress 
lalelante) cell lsm-lalom a-v-] 1 Nax=lay(enVAlatemualaii¢ 
good days. Then you know you don’t 
have it that bad. 


INGEN | 3] OMSW olds A10 Mat Xeld ato] elameelaal=ncel=| a=) aloha (oul) <a1e id al-mero)aal=tell-lan 
actress, and renowned Tweeter (@unfoRET TAble) to fill in our blanks. 


My favorite Duke memory is the time 
I... 

Maamele)iatemuem-lelanliankomsve)nat-140)[alefad| 
played library tag. We stayed in the 
library after it was closed and played 
alike (=terel ale bas=\=) lad alse l-1aeu-Vale maal-lan 
security came and chased us out. 


Duke prepared me for a life in com- 
(Ye hl oX-Yor-] = eam 

AV =lalancemere) | (=tel-midaM- il olU]a\elale)y 
clowns, and it allowed me to be con- 
ito) ala Nvare] <elelalom alll aalelem Mnvare|laiaai=larels) 
from college, we still crack up each 
other. One of my best friends, we’re on 
the phone, and we will laugh so—and 
I’m like, “How are we still seventeen 
years old?” We laugh like we did when 
we first met. 


i DVacexey na =Xe hYan(e(e) I=] ¢- sem 
Chris Rock, Bill Cosby, Jim Carrey, for 
different reasons. Chris Rock had 
come out with an HBO special when | 
started doing comedy, and so much 
my comedy, or at least much 
stage persona or performance 
from watching him. Bill Cosby—| 
understand how he has the 
He'll do two-hour shows— 
aal-Wim Maamolamcie-lel-nicla@anle 


When | need mater 
Fol a Be 

| just walk outsi 
It’s mostly my int 
maclamialxey 














The thing that never fails to make me 
laugh is... 
Will & Grace. | love Jack and Karen. 


My weirdest Parks and Rec memory 
is... 

The first day Rob Lowe was on. It was 
his first scene with the group—his first 
idjanksme (o)laleit-svor=lar=mnndi dal nal=ew-Vovell ala 
jets] arelsm lama al=m ol0}| | eX=ame| NAlaemrs es) eX=\=\e1 ay 
eJarelMaamciiddl ale pre) al apNael=ss).emr-laremel0) an ke) be 
rector of photography] loved me, and 
oyamolUlarsi-lemiaar=mife]aldl are Misi a=t] |hval ox=\e Mam legs) 
particularly bad for black skin, so | look 
Ni=1aVmst=] | nal e lave \=)andal=m ite] alesmyiemarele| 

id n=1¢- SOM T= MNV(O10] (ols) of=lelj ares] | Nalco] al al ant=n 
(=m elU] (ee ]h Vm aalsms) el=\ell-] Ife] alesmcren| 
didn’t look like | was, you know, suffer- 
ake miae)aamrci<=)danllatslmlllarssismm nce) omer-laat=wia 
to do the speech, and he looked at my 
fo [=\<] eure] ale fl a= Wict=] (eM DYOMV (el 0M at=\V-MN L010] @ 

Co) al ite] midi ale ram CelU I <da(e)\ All nce] ol mo) .-F 
who was like, “Who are you? How do 
Wel at=)\V=mVelUl aren VZom lke] ald late raiay-Vate ll IN re}s 
like, “Yeah, | do.” And | felt really good 
about it. Particularly because | still have 
a picture | sketched of Rob Lowe when 
AW cSulalalic] amsvelalete)me)a ll aa \Vanw’Z-)| ire lena aN am 
parents’ house. 


What | like most about my character, 
Donna Meagle, is... 

She does what she wants, she knows 
what she wants. | feel like | kind of 
know what | want, but I’m not sure ex- 
actly how to go about it, and | feel like 
she’s like, “Oh, | want to do this, so I’m 
going to do this.” She knows the path, 
Sal-user=1aee) [aiieasie (e)| ale micomn’\ el d.emre] aie] 

J al= Male male [Ul=)|nalsire] eXelUjaele) | ale IWAnta) tar 
ever it is that she wants to get to 
where she needs to be. 


My personal philosophy is... 

Enjoy every day. Know where you 
want to get to, but enjoy—you know, 
they say enjoy the journey. For me, it’s 
have a good time, surround yourself 
MVidale (exeYe|s of-Yo)o)(=yusvolndat-lux=\/(-lamaarel0le] a 
you have struggles, you still have hap- 
piness day to day. It’s too stressful to 
loX=MsKomN eld a(=Xo f=] oXe]U| and at=m=)a\e bn =ia) (ohana) 
position you’re in, and as you move on, 
Wel Ulmer= lan a=y=) |74=uuel ie | Mave \V.= We Ime[eXere| 
idfaakeyure) are aXen val lan ai=\\A=lalniUl an at=\andatslan 
started.” 


This interview has been condensed 
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THEY VE GOT CLASS 
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BY BRIDGET BOOHER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DONN YOUNG 


espite a broken air-conditioner in her classroom and 
spending ten hours (and counting) on her feet, Laurel 
Burk °13, M.A.T. 14 is feeling pretty good about the 
first day of school at Durham's Northern High School. 

In the weeks leading up to this day, Burk has painted her class- 
room; put up her Duke Class of 2013 banner and posters for the 
bands Green Day, Muse, and Paramore; fine-tuned lesson plans for 
the three classes she’s teaching; met with her English department col- 
leagues; and purchased additional school supplies. 

Even though this hot August day marks her first as a full-time 
teacher, Burk is no novice. As a graduate of Duke’s Master of Arts in 
Teaching program, which has a longstanding partnership with 
Durham Public Schools, she’s already spent two semesters working 
closely with mentor teachers at Durham's Hillside and Northern 
high schools. 

The M.A.T.’s strong emphasis on direct classroom experience aug- 
ments coursework ranging from theories of adolescent development 
and educational psychology to effective teaching strategies such as 
time management and promoting critical thinking. It also provides a 
front-row seat to the emotional, physical, and psychosocial changes 
that teenagers experience and how that plays out in the school setting. 

Burk, a Durham native and graduate of Durham Academy, admits 
that before she embarked on a teaching career, she had a somewhat 
idealistic view of teaching. “You see issues in the public schools you 
would never see at a private school, where students are more likely to 
be intrinsically motivated to excel academically.” During her inten- 
ship at Northern, she encountered some apathetic students who were 
severely unprepared for even the most basic English curriculum. 
Thanks to the guidance she‘ received during her time at Hillside, 
she was able to shift gears and use a diffeent approach. “My Hillside 
mentor teacher helped me understand that you can‘ be frustrated or 
blame students for where they are when they arrive in your class- 
room. You need to find out what motivates them and use those 
things as incentives to help them move forward.” 

As an M.A.T. student, Burk was selected to be a Durham Teaching 

Fellow. By agreeing to teach in Durham Public Schools 


Committed: Sean for two years after graduating, Burk had her tuition cov- 
Mournighan is — ered in full, and she received an additional monthly 
now a fourth-year stipend to offset her cost of living. While Burk says the fi- 


teacher at nancial package provided through the Durham Teaching 


Northern High Fellows made Duke’s M.A.T. program particularly appeal- 


School. ing, her primary motivation was to teach in her home- 
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town school system. “I wanted to be in 
Durham,” she says. 

Burk joins a public education system 
facing myriad challenges. In 2013, the 
North Carolina legislature passed a 
budget that did not include raises to 
teachers’ base salary, implemented a five- 
year plan to phase out teacher tenure, 
eliminated future salary increases for 
teachers who earn master’s degrees, and 
cut $120 million from the budget 
for teacher assistants. North Carolina 
ranks near the bottom nationally in 
teacher pay. Against this backdrop, school 
systems in Virginia and Texas placed 
newspaper ads and held job fairs to lure 
experienced North Carolina teachers to 
higher-paying jobs. 

“None of us is really in this for the 
money,’ says Jacob Kerber M.A.T. 13, 
now starting his second year as a social- 
studies teacher at Northern. “The re- 
wards are when you have a student who 
has really been struggling with a concept 
finally grasp it—that ‘Aha!’ moment. All 
the teachers I work with are doing it be- 
cause they genuinely care about kids and 
want to help them succeed.” Still, when 





Rewarding achievement: Jacob Kerber relishes the academic breakthroughs his 
students experience when they’re fully invested in learning. 


middle and high schools, teaching both 
standard curriculum classes as well as AP, 
honors, and elective courses. “One of the 
great things about working with a master 
teacher as a student is that I was able to 
make mistakes and learn from them,” 
says Sean Mournighan M.A.T. 11, now 


“All the teachers | work with are doing it because they 
genuinely care about kids and want to help them succeed.” 


considering M.A.T. programs, Kerber 
says the ability to become a Durham 
Teaching Fellow and graduate debt-free 
was “a no-brainer.” 

M.A.T. program director Alan Teasley 
says that prospective Durham Teaching 
Fellows are screened carefully to make 
sure their primary motivation is a strong 
commitment to teaching in Durham 
Public Schools rather than just the finan- 
cial aid it provides. “Forty-five other 
states pay higher teacher salaries than 
North Carolina, and demand is so high 
for our graduates that they often field 
multiple offers,” he says. “The Durham 
Teaching Fellows program provides well- 
trained, highly motivated high-school 
teachers to local schools where they've al- 
ready had classroom experience, with the 
hope that they might decide to stay be- 

yond their two-year 
Meeting students —_ obligation.” 
where they are: In the 2014-15 
Lauren Burk adapts academic year, 
her approach to twenty-five former 
the motivations Durham Teaching 
and capabilities of | Fellows are still 
her pupils. working in nine area 


in his fourth year at Northern. “We 
would talk about what worked and didn't 
work, and with her guidance, I was able 
to come up with my own solutions for 
what I could do differently. That reflec- 
tive component was really important for 
my development as a teacher.” 

Four days before receiving his diploma 
from Duke, Mournighan was offered a 
full-time teaching position at Northern. 
(“T essentially had an eighteen-week audi- 
tion for the job,” he says, referring to his 
internship.) Since then, he’s honed the 
delicate art of meting out discipline that’s 
firm yet respectful and learned how long 
a particular task might take his students 
so as to maximize class time effectively. 
Two years ago he helped standardize the 
curriculum—adding accountability and 
assessment components—for the course 
“High School Seminar,” geared to fresh- 
men, which covers topics ranging from 
creating a budget and money manage- 
ment to test-taking strategies, conflict res- 
olution, and tools for reducing anxiety. 

In addition to his continued role as 
faculty adviser for the Gay-Straight Al- 


liance, Mournighan revamped his 


“Trends in Contemporary Literature” 
course. Designed for juniors and seniors, 
it kicks off with a unit on advertising and 
feminism and segues into a section on 
monsters that explores what pop-culture 
bad guys (aliens, vampires, zombies) tell 
us about societal fears and desires. 

One of the biggest transformations in 
Mournighan’s life has been personal 
rather than professional. The week before 
school started, he and his wife, Kimberly 
Underwood Mournighan M.Div. ’11, 
welcomed their first child, a baby girl. 
He’s thrilled to be a dad, even though it 
means his long days have become even 
longer. Inevitably, fatherhood has cast his 
career choice in a new light. “I’m a lot 
more worried about my salary than ever 
before,” he says. 

Still, Mournighan and his fellow 
M.A.T. teachers say that the long hours 
and low pay are balanced out by the tan- 
gible and intangible rewards of working 
alongside colleagues who are equally 
passionate about education to create a 
vibrant learning environment for 
Durham students. And they're heart- 
ened by the overwhelmingly positive 
support they receive from the members 
of the local community as politicians in 
Raleigh weigh decisions that will shape 
the lives of teachers and students for 
years to come. 

When Mournighan tells new acquain- 
tances that he’s a public high-school 
teacher, “they say things things like 
‘Thank you so much’ or ‘I could never do 
what you do’ or offer to buy me a beer,” 
he says. “It feels as though maybe the cul- 
ture is shifting toward a greater apprecia- 
tion for teachers.” 
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AMER CANA 


The language, the culture, the expectations of your professor — it’s all unfamiliar 
for international students. Luckily, there’s a class to help them figure it out. 
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oure an outsider who needs to operate as an in- 

sider in a pretty confusing setting, a setting 

that, for a couple of years, will impose all sorts 

of expectations on you. Lots of obstacles for 

you to stumble over. Lots of rituals and rou- 
tines to sort out. 

If you signed on for this orientation class, you've been drawn 
to Duke from Taiwan, Indonesia, China, South Korea, the Do- 
minican Republic, or Mexico. The class is formally known as 
the Summer Academic In- 
stitute; it’s geared to new 
master’s-level Sanford 
School of Public Policy 
students in international 
development. Okay, you 
figure it’s really a class in 
getting started. 

Youre probably older 
than most graduate stu- 
dents, since your master’s 
program is pitched to 
“mid-career professionals” 
from developing countries. 
So you may have some ex- 
perience in, say, the field 
of auditing in the public 
sector. And you may find 
yourself here out of a con- 
viction that you'll go back 
to your home country and 
do some good: If you can 
help improve auditing 
procedures, that will mean 
more government ac- 
countability, and more 
government accountability 
will, in turn, spur your 
country along the path to 
development. 

You start out early on a Monday. If you're up on your 
weather and your geography, the sultry July morning is no sur- 
prise. Youre in a Sanford seminar room, and on that first day, 
you scoot up to a mountain of scones, a delectable sign of the 
abundance of America. Your professor, Dean Storelli ’86 (an 
apt first name for an academic, he tells you), starts with an 
analogy. A conventional way of thinking about education, he 
says, follows the banking model: Your mind is essentially at a 
zero balance, and the professor “deposits” knowledge. Forget 


BY ROBERT J. BLIWISE 





Aflutter: Some of Sanford’s newest graduate students and their 
families enjoy butterflies at Durham’s Museum of Life and Science. 


that, he advises. Think of yourself as a partner in education, 
not as a recipient. 

Youre happy to receive coffee in the classroom. The coffee 
cups come with an imprinted map of the world; they advertise 
themselves as being made from “100 percent renewable materi- 
als.” Early lessons, it seems, in what it means to be worldly and 
responsible. 

Renewing, even reinventing, yourself is a big part of your 
work at Duke. You acknowledge, along with Storelli, how nat- 
ural it is to feel culturally 
adrift. You struggle, at 
least now and again, with 
the demands of the lan- 
guage. You even struggle 
with what to have your 
English-speaking peers 
call you: You can insist 
on being known by your 
name (Jianduan, Adha, 
Sunhye), which seems 
natural enough, but 
might have that ring of 
“foreignness” to an 
American. [hat means 
accepting the inevitable 
scrambled pronuncia- 
tions. Or you can accept 
an Americanized version 
of your name. Is it more 
satisfying to be true to 
yourself or to fit in? 

You try to find yourself 
on the standard roadmap 
of cultural adjustment: 
the “Honeymoon” stage 
of starting a new adyen- 
ture, the “Culture Shock” 
stage of feeling out of 
control and out of context, the “Initial Adjustment” stage of 
starting to master the new environment, the “Mental Isolation” 
stage of imagining that relationships should be going more 
smoothly than they are, and, eventually, the “Acceptance and 
Integration” stage of sorting it out—the good, the bad, and the 
formerly hopelessly confusing. 

Storelli, you learn, is a cultural wanderer. After graduating 
from Duke, he earned a master’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in teaching English to speakers of other languages. Later 
he taught at a school in Kobe, Japan. He mentions his own 
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uke’s largest international ori- 

entation, which kicks in just 

before the start of classes, 

draws quite a swath of new 
students: those who are foreign citizens 
from secondary schools both in and 
outside the U.S., U.S. citizens who at- 
tended schools abroad, visiting interna- 
tional scholars from universities outside 
the U.S., and new transfer students 
from universities outside the U.S. The 
International House Is the organizer of 
this several-day program. 

The Class of 2018 includes 241 inter- 
national students, 189 foreign citizens 
among them—meaning about 14 per- 
cent of the class is international. 

In the brightly painted Brodie Gym 


on East Campus (with a handmade 
sign, just for the occasion, pointing to 
“Bathroom/John/Washroom’”), the stu- 
dents respond raucously as their indi- 
vidual countries are called out. From 
there they are guided by older stu- 
dents wearing blue “i-hop” T-shirts— 
referring to “International House 
Orientation Peer.” 

The i-hoppers, in a series of skits, 
demonstrate American-style greetings 
C“How’s it going?” or “What’s up?” are, 
after all, perfunctory rather than an in- 
vitation to engage). They sketch Duke- 
specific lingo (“LSRC?”). They illustrate 
pop culture as a common reference 
point (Breaking Bad, anyone?) And 
they provide a primer in Duke class- 
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room expectations (professors look for 
avid participation, they may or may 
not be keen on eating in class, they’re 
certainly not keen on cell-phone inter- 
ruptions). 

Breaking into small groups, the just- 
arrived internationals talk about the ad- 
vice they've followed growing up; their 
inspirations have come from figures 
ranging from headmaster Albus Dumb- 
ledore of Harry Potter fame to “The 
Rock” of professional-wrestling renown. 
The students show strong enthusiasm 
around a saying that’s rampant on so- 
cial media, advice that’s seemingly rele- 
vant to starting life at Duke: “Be brave 
and have fun.” : 
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challenges around cultural 
cues—how to signal the 
fact in Japan that you 
want a conversation to 
finish up, for example. 

This particular class is, 
in part, a community 
formed around common 
concerns, a lot of which 
have to do with mobility. 
(Smart, successful stu- 
dents, Storelli advises you, 
know enough to seek help, 
whether from faculty men- 
tors or peers who are per- 
plexed in their own way.) 
During class breaks, there's 
talk about the lack of 
transportation options 
around Durham. Is it pos- 
sible to find shopping ' 
that’s just a walk away? 

What number of com- 

pleted and signed forms 

will make the DMV 

happy? Might a scooter be 

a reasonable way to get around? 

So much for the very Ameri- 
can topic of why it’s hard not to 
be driving. Then there's the uni- 
versal topic of hard drives. You 
make computer comparisons 
with your classmates. You're 
bound to have a computer 
stuffed with the wrong software, 
a computer that’s slow, or a com- 
puter that’s non-communicative. 

Youre constantly on the path to computer services at Best Buy. 
Welcome to America. Welcome to the technology-related tra- 
vails of student life. 

In the weeks ahead, the class encourages you to process some 
data points around American history. You spend time with the 
Declaration of Independence, and you speculate about the 
grand ideas—freedom from tyranny, representative government, 
unalienable rights—embedded in that soaring rhetoric. You 
plow through a history textbook, with its broad-brushstrokes 
image of America: values such as self-improvement, the pre- 
mium on hard work and self-discipline, the seeking after mate- 
rial success, and (the flip side to that) the impulse for charity. 
You ponder the great expanse of the frontier, with its own set of 
related ideas—self-reliance, rugged individualism, inventiveness, 
the “can-do” spirit, equality of opportunity. 

You're intrigued—probably owing to over- 
exposure to vintage American movies—by 
the theme of Native Americans. Like the 
other students, you're not totally comfort- 
able going into a lot of detail about tensions 
closer to home (think China and Tibet). You 
do find yourself, in any case, enthusiastically 
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Renewing, even 
reinventing, 
yourself is a big 
part of your 
work at Duke. 


Searching: 
Undergraduate 
international 
students team 
up for a scav- 
enger hunt. 


Les Todd 






Lots of choices: Navigating the American food court 


attentive when Storelli 
plays a video of the “I 
Have a Dream” speech of 
Martin Luther King Jr.; 
its cadences are stirring 
even to the non-native 
speaker. You agree that 
King was smart to frame 
that dream as a promise 
embedded in American 
history rather than a radi- 
cal re-conception. 

When Storelli chal- 
lenges you to broaden the 
list of civil rights leaders, 
you may be the one who 
responds, what about 
Malcolm X? Then, what 
about Michael Jordan? 
Or, you may be the one 
who asks whether there 
are pay differences be- 
tween Duke’s white work- 
ers and African-American 
workers. 

Its the theme of cul- 
tural differences—and how they shape academic traditions— 
that really gets your mind working. Maybe your'e steeped in, 
say, the Confucianism of Asian cultures. Confucianism favors a 
quality of mind that puts a premium on respecting your elders; 
an extension of that thinking is that students are empty vessels, 
and so every idea formulated in their writing will derive from 
some authority. In a graduate-school setting, though—at least in 
an American graduate school—doing research means devising 
and defending your own analysis of a problem. In the American 
classroom, Storelli says, borrowing an idea without attribution 
constitutes a capital offense. “Professors hearts are broken when 
they even suspect someone of plagiarism. Then they get angry.” 

In this class, you do so much writing that you might break 
something, a fragile keyboard if not a fragile heart. You write, 
and you rewrite. The class will culminate with your researching, 
writing, and presenting an “independent learning project” 
around some public-policy matter. You may be the Chinese stu- 
dent focusing on what it means for a government to take on 
childhood obesity as a public-health priority, or the Mexican 
student looking at the policy implications of legalizing mari- 
juana, or the Korean student considering how to encourage the 
development of renewable energy sources. 

Storelli also gives you a lot of practice in conversation, since, 
after all, this is a training ground for your future classes. There’s 
discussion one-on-one, in small groups, with the class as a 
whole. In a typical exercise, Storelli has you pick a slip of paper 
from a bowl; that slip awards you a topic that you have to pres- 
ent extemporaneously. Maybe it’s “hobbies,” or “trees,” or “cars,” 
or “smartphones.” 

You probably feel smarter about life as a graduate student, if 
not about the capacities of your smartphone, as sultry July turns 
into sultry August. Soon you'll shift from this orientation class 
to your classes in economics, statistics, and policy analysis. In 
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MIDDLE EAST WARNINGS 


It's a shaky landscape, one that’s familiar to a graduate 
of the program in international development. 


s the Middle East gets more and 
Ave attention, so, too, does 

Sarhang Hamasaeed. A native of 
lraq, Hamasaeed earned a master’s in in- 
ternational development policy from 
Duke in 2007; he’s a product of the pro- 
gram for which the Summer Academic 
Institute students were preparing. Now 
he’s a senior program officer for the Mid- 
dle East and North Africa programs at 
the U.S. Institute of Peace (USIP). USIP 
was created by Congress three decades 
ago to promote the nonviolent resolution 
of conflicts around the world. 

Hamasaeed’s Duke program included 
coursework in policy analysis, reinventing 
government, economics, conflict manage- 
ment, and negotiation: “All the courses 
come in handy, because in the context of 
the Middle East and North Africa, devel- 
opment and conflict prevention, manage- 
ment, and resolution are interrelated.” 

Still, he said in a late-August conversa- 
tion, this is a messy time, even by Middle 
East standards, as uncomfortable al- 
liances of convenience were forming 
against the Sunni extremists of the Is- 
lamic State of lraq and Syria, or ISIS. 

Hamasaeed endured the lran-lrag War, 
the first Gulf War, the second Gulf War, 
and a number of civil wars in between. 
After his graduate work, he returned to 
Iraq and worked as a deputy director 
general with the Kurdistan regional gov- 
ernment, focusing on information tech- 
nology. Based in Washington, he still 
travels to lraq frequently. 

The international community shares re- 
sponsibility for “the catastrophic level of 
violence” in Syria, and, ultimately, for the 
rise of ISIS, Hamasaeed said. In Syria, a 
civilian uprising against the Assad dicta- 


the meantime, this class-as-community gathers to watch the 
Durham Bulls take on the Buffalo Bisons. Storelli has ex- 
plained the iconic standing of the Bulls; they have a strong sea- 
son record, and an even stronger entertainment package this 
Friday evening, complete with fireworks. Your Korean class- 
mate is impressed to learn that the Bulls’ shortstop also comes 


from Korea. 


At the stadium, the evening theme has to do with honoring 
the armed forces. Even beyond the fireworks, there are lots of 
patriotic gestures, including the on-the-field swearing-in of 
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torship had become a mag- 
net for fanatical forces. In 
lraq, the Shia-led govern- 
ment was squeezing out 
the minority Sunni popula- 
tion from meaningful polit- 
ical participation. In both 
places, “disaffected com- 
munities felt alienated 
from power.” Extremist 
politics, then, leapt into 
the vacuum. 

On the regional level, 
there were rivalries and 
loyalties that transcended 
borders. “You have re- 
gional powers like Iran, the Gulf States, 
and Turkey, with each one backing differ- 
ent political groups in lrag. The same 
thing is true in Syria. Iran, for example, put 
all its weight behind the Assad regime, 
sent in weapons and fighters, and 
brought other actors, like Hezbollah and 
Shia militias, into the fight.” The firing up 
of proxy wars was a spark for ISIS. 

And on the international level, “the U.S. 
Russia, China, and the European countries 
weren't able to agree on an outcome in 
Syria that could end the conflict, or at 
least transform it into something that 
could be wound down.” Gradually the sit- 
uation became hopelessly complex. 
Among the complexities: an increasing 
population of “internally displaced” 
refugees, already in the millions, a crisis 
that brings its own challenges in security, 
economic growth, and social cohesion. 

The West is right to recognize, how- 
ever belatedly, the threat from ISIS, 
Hamasaeed said. “What distinguishes the 
Islamic State from organizations like al- 
Qaeda is that they want to govern. They 





“All the courses come 
in handy, because in 
the context of the 
Middle East and 
North Africa, devel- 
opment and conflict 
prevention, manage- 
ment, and resolution 
are interrelated.” 


are not just about attack- 
ing one place and disap- 
pearing. They particularly 
aim to attract young peo- 
ple between thirteen and 
seventeen, and sometimes 
even younger. They take 
those young people— 
many of whom are all too 
familiar with the language 
of violence—and trans- 
form them into hardcore 
fighters.” 

ISIS gets abundant fund- 
ing, Hamasaeed said, from 
private and regional actors. 
It imposes taxation and extortion 
schemes wherever it locates, and it finds 
markets for the output from conquered 
oil fields. It captured great caches of arms 
from the armies in Syria and lraq; one of 
his sources in lraq described, just after 
the fall of Mosul, highways littered with 
abandoned armored carriers, tanks, and 
anti-aircraft weapons. Hamasaeed also 
mentioned huge amounts of cash cap- 
tured from the Mosul Bank—maybe 
around half a billion dollars. 

And what does all this mean for the 
future of his native Iraq? “The country 
has been on a course toward potential 
breakup,” he said. “If the current collab- 
oration on security interests translates 
into political collaboration among the 
Sunni, Kurdish, and Shia leaders, | think a 
breakup can be avoided. But the current 
power structure has not worked for the 
Kurds, has not worked for the Sunnis. So 
what Iraq looks like will be different, no 
matter what, from what it was before 
the Islamic State’s inroads earlier this 
summer.” —RJB 


new U.S. Marines. The link between sports and patriotism 
doesn't seem uniquely American, you and your classmates 
agree. Just think about the Olympics. Tonight there are inter- 
ludes of seeming inaction, occasional bursts of excitement, di- 
versions provided by the proximity of your classmates, the side 
attraction provided by round after round of ballpark hotdogs, 


and the satisfying feeling that, even with the narrow loss by the 


Bulls, it’s an evening well spent. 
It’s an up-and-down ride. It’s a lot, as you've come.to under- 
stand, like graduate school. Now it’s time to play ball. 


Opposite: photo by Iveta Vaivode 
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slogans on the East Campus bridge in 1997 ~~ 
prompted accusations of censorship and bigotry. 


Exhibition explores Duke’s LGBTQ community. | By Bridget Booher 


t the opening of the new Center for Sexual and Gender 

Diversity last year, President Richard H. Brodhead ac- 

knowledged that the deeply entrenched homophobic 
prejudice in the U.S. also played out at Duke. “This university 
regrets every phase of that history,” he said. 

“Queering Duke History: Understanding the LGBTQ Expe- 
rience at Duke and Beyond,” now on display at the Perkins Li- 
brary gallery, captures the overt and subtle ways the university 
discriminated against students, as well as efforts by that com- 
munity and its supporters to address the 
intolerance. 

The exhibition's genesis dates back sev- 
eral years, when Denzell Faison ’14 was 
involved with efforts to relocate and re- 
name the Center for LGBT Life. During 
a conversation with an administrator, he 
was told that Duke never actively dis- 
criminated against homosexuals. Skepti- 
cal, he began delving into the University 
Archives, where he found Duke Univer- 
sity Police Department records from the 
1960s documenting the arrest of at least 
sixty-four men for the then-crime of ho- 
mosexuality. He kept digging, locating 
correspondence from President Terry 
Sanford in 1974 denying a request by the Duke Gay Alliance 
to add sexual orientation to the university’s nondiscrimination 
policy. Decade by decade, he traced the 
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Recognition: Same-sex union proponents 
gather in front of the chapel in 2011. 






history of the LGBT community and university policies related 
to it. 

In his senior year, he continued the research project as an in- 
dependent-study project and augmented his archival research 
with oral-history interviews with LGBT alumni. History pro- 
fessor Raymond Gavins and associate vice provost for under- 
graduate education Janie Long (formerly director of the Center 
for Sexual and Gender Diversity) encouraged him to share the 
history with a broader audience. 

“Queering Duke History” is organized 
by decades and includes police records and 
university correspondence, ’70s-era queer 
publications, the dechartering of the gay 
and lesbian alliance in the ’80s, the estab- 
lishment of the LGB center during the 
1990s, same-sex unions permitted in Duke 
Chapel at the start of the new millennium, 
and a reflection of the current vibrancy of 
Duke’s LGBTQ community. 

“Engagement with the past is the first 
step toward meaningful change in the pres- 
ent,” says Faison, now a first-year student 
at Columbia Law School. “This history 
speaks to the strength and perseverance of 
generations of queer students at Duke, and 
while much work remains to be done, this exhibit is a testament 
of how far we have come.” 

View online: exhibits. library.duke.edu/exhibits/show/queer 
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Breaking sound barriers 


Students create a new kind of dictionary 


he foothills are alive...with the 
sounds of creaky wooden 
porches, husky train whistles, 
and tobacco plants being scythed. 
These sounds are entries in the Sonic 
Dictionary, a digital archive of acoustics 
hosted by the Audiovisualities Lab at 
Duke’s Franklin Humanities Institute. 
It's a kind of “Wikipedia of sound,” ac- 
cording to English doctoral student 
Mary Caton Lingold, who conceived 
the project. 
While teaching a writing class on 
music genres last year, Lingold noticed 
her students were struggling to identify 


It’s a kind of “Wikipedia of sound.” 


and describe certain instruments. For 
example, someone might mistake a 
piano bass line for an upright base. Stu- 
dents can consult dictionaries to learn 
the meanings of words, but in terms of 
sound-based references, Lingold found 
that academia was virtually mute. 

On that note, she asked her students 
in her “Sounds of the South” class to 
collect sounds characteristic of the 
southern United States. Inspired by lit- 
erature such as Zora Neale Hurston’s 
Their Eyes Were Watching God and Jean 
Toomer’s Cane, the students captured 
more than fifty sound bites, from 
gospel singing and banjo strumming to 
barbecue sizzling and peanut shelling. 
As they recorded, edited, and narrated 


the sounds, the students practiced cre- 
ative storytelling and sharpened their 
practical multimedia skills. Their 
recordings became the basis for an 
open-access, searchable digital archive 
for academic purposes. 

While Lingold originally expected 
the sounds to stand alone as the defini- 
tions themselves, she soon realized that 
words were essential to helping the 
sounds tell their stories. “In reality, you 
need language to contextualize the 
sound,” she says. “The writing that the 
students ended up doing to contextual- 
ize their recordings ended up being far 
more interesting 
and relevant to the 
content than | 
anticipated.” 

Besides “Sounds of the South,” the 
dictionary houses other aural exhibits, 
including “Sound as North Carolina 
Politics,” for which students docu- 
mented the Moral Monday protests in 
Raleigh; and “Sound, Music and the 
Moving Image,” a compilation of 
movie sound effects. So far, the dic- 
tionary contains 217 sounds, and Lin- 
gold plans to keep adding. She hopes 
to open the archive to other colleges 
and universities besides Duke. 

Lingold’s favorite entry? The rain-like 
shushing of pine trees. 

—Elizabeth Van Brocklin 


To hear that and other sounds, visit 
http://sonicdictionary.fhi.duke.edu/ 


James Todd 
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Curatorial insiders 


As part of the Nasher Mu- 
seum of Art’s “Rauschen- 
berg: Collecting and 
Connecting” exhibition, 
Duke students were af- 
forded unprecedented ac- 
cess to rare works by the 
artist and contributed to a 
student-led catalogue of 
critical essays. Lauren 
Acampora, Katherine Hardi- 
man, Emma Hart, Jacqueline 
Samy, and Taylor Zakarin, all 
members of the Class of 
2014, worked with Kristine 
Stiles, the France Family 
Professor of art, art history 
& visual studies, to organize 
the exhibit. 

Acampora says working 
on the exhibit was “rigorous, 
intense, and easily the most 
rewarding experience of my 
academic career. At the 
conclusion of my research, | 
felt almost as if | had known 
Rauschenberg personally; | 
would not only consider my- 
self an expert on the artistic 
accomplishments of his pro- 
fessional career—which 
spanned over six highly pro- 
ductive decades—but | have 
also developed an under- 
standing of his lifestyle, his 
struggles, his inspirations, 
and even his sense of 
humor.” 





Upclose: The show’s curators 
examine a Rauschenberg 
work in storage at the 
Nasher. 
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na Friday night two Oc- 

tobers ago, fans flocked 

to Cameron Indoor Sta- 

dium for the fourth an- 

nual Countdown to Craziness. In the locker room, 

the players suited up for the opening-season blue- 

white scrimmage. Meanwhile, Ryan Kelly traveled through a hall- 

way in the stadium's recesses, towing an ice chest heavy with 

Gatorade and water. But as he moved to switch hands, he lost 

hold of the handle. In one swift motion, the chest slipped to the 

floor, spilling ice and liquid everywhere. Kelly froze, mortified at 
the mess he had made. 

Just then, who should waltz into the hall but head coach Mike 
Krzyzewski. /im going to get fired, Kelly thought. He had fouled 
out of his new job before even taking a fair shot. 

To his surprise, Coach K just shook his head and said with a 
forgiving laugh, “Must have been a freshman.” 


Sw rg 





BY ELIZABETH VAN BROCKLIN 
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sports have crews of student managers like 
Kelly. While the other teams pay their 
managers, men’s basketball managers are 
unpaid because so many students want to 
do it. Each year, as many as 100 students apply to be a manager in 
Coach K’s “classroom,” according to Bradley. Of these, only two 
or three are hired—tougher odds than getting into Duke itself. 

Kelly claims his blood turned Duke blue when he was three 
years old. He grew up in Westfield, Massachusetts—coincidentally, 
only twelve miles from the birthplace of basketball—and watched 
Duke on television with his dad, dreaming he might one day play 
guard for Krzyzewski. He spent much of high school on courts 
and fields, playing basketball, football, volleyball, and lacrosse. By 
the time he applied early decision to Duke, he understood he 
wasnt cut out for Division I hoops. But if he couldn't be a guard, 
at least he could be among them. 

The day of his interview, he was led to the sixth floor of the bas- 


Man 





The Devil’s in the details for basketball team manager Ryan Kelly 


That forgiven fumble was Kelly's first trial as a student manager 
for the men’s basketball team. Now a junior, he vividly remembers 
it, as though Coach K’s grace motivated him to be even more 
meticulous. “Managers are not supposed to make mistakes in any 
aspect,” he says resolutely. 

Ata recent practice in the Michael W. Krzyzewski Center, Kelly 
keeps a white towel slung over his shoulder and a Nike basketball 
crooked in his elbow. Everywhere at once, yet somehow inconspic- 
uous, he sweeps the court’s periphery with a quiet pride and pro- 
fessionalism, even when mopping up sweat. One moment he’s 
holding vigil at half court, hazel eyes trained on the coaches; the 
next he’s in the corner of the gym, fetching a piece of gear; then 
he’s beneath the basket, rebounding a misfire. 

This practice, like most other team activities, is covered in 
Kelly’s invisible fingerprints. Between motions, the players slake 
their thirst with water and Gatorade that he poured into paper 
cups; their motions are captured by video and statistics software 
that he calibrated. Closer to the game than a fan but not as central 
as a player, Kelly occupies a critical intermediary position. He 
watches the players with admiration, yet he also has card access 
to all the same doors as the players and coaches. 

“The managers set the tone for our program with their work 
ethic and attention to detail,” says Dave Bradley, director of oper- 
ations for men’s basketball. “When they are doing their job really 
well, you wont notice them, because the stats will be perfect, the 
courts will be set up before practice, our bus and plane will be 
packed efficiently, and our equipment will be organized.” 

Women’s basketball, football, and some of Duke’s Olympic 
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ketball offices. About a dozen current team managers and Bradley 
sat on one side of a long oval table in a conference room. Kelly sat 
on the opposite side of the table, fielding questions about why he 
wanted to do this job. 

“Tt’s a job that I really, really wanted,” he recalls. When he found 
out hed made the cut, he was “beyond excited.” He called his 
dad—his role model besides Coach K—to tell him the news. 

Now in his third year as a manager, Kelly is a psychology major 
and premedical student. After watching physical therapists reha- 
bilitate Duke players, he plans to pursue sports medicine and help 
other athletes get back on their feet. 

Kelly says it can be stressful to work for such a storied team. If, 
at an away game, a player finds a hole in one of his shoes, Kelly 
must be ready with a backup pair. In order for the coaches and 
trainers to make efficient use of practice time, Kelly must arrange 
all the equipment beforehand and be ready at any moment to pass 
them a ball. Like a great player performing under pressure, he 
maintains precision and composure, making self-effacing assists 
on behalf of the greater game. “The athlete in me always kicks in 
at that point,” he says. 

The bench, while not traditionally glorious, is incidentally 
Kelly’s favorite place to be. During games, he sits beside the team, 
jotting down deflections on a clipboard; during timeouts, he leans 
into the huddle. In those moments, when he’s surrounded by 
greatness, all the sweat-wiping and equipment-carrying dissolves. 

“Being able to be there, hear Coach, and be around the play- 
ers—to just feel like I’m a part of the team,” he says, “that’s enough 
of a reward for me.” 
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/ CRAZY SMART 






Every book on these shelves has a story. 


Who can say how many hand WS One pas through?, ow Many conversations that one 
Started? How many journeys a book made lly came to you? 


Every library has a story, too. Millions of them, in fact, justeik@ the,onés here. More are written 
every day. And no matter how many we accumulat@, there/sialways room for more. 


That's not just smart. That's crazy smart. 
Be part of the story. Support Duke University Libraries. 


| ) DUKE UNIVERSITY 
library.duke.edu/crazysmart a 
a LIBRARIES 


Contained a single mind-blowing 
quote that inspired an honors 





Alumni Around the World 


“I know what 
it’s like to 
lose your 


childhood 


tO wat.” 


—Luol Deng ‘09, announcing a partnership with 
humanitarian-aid agency Save the Children to 
raise money for relief efforts in war-torn South 
Sudan. Deng, who this summer signed with the 
NBA‘s Miami Heat, fled his native Sudan with his 
father when he was five. (Huffington Post) 





#WhatsYourForever 

Everyone has at least one abiding passion that defines his or her life—a 
“forever.” Over the summer, the DAA asked alumni throughout the coun- 
try about the role Duke played in shaping their “forevers.” Visit 
www.whatsyourforever.com to hear what they had to say—then share 


“It’s up to the designated leader to think 
and act like a leader so that you do have an 
entire team that’s very strong and realizes 
that each member carries equal 


weight of responsibility for achieving A6 | 


your own “forever” on social media using the hashtags #whatsyourfor- 


the goal.” —Alison Levine M.B.A. ’00 


ever and #foreverduke. 


Forever 


Use Your Benefits: 
Library Journals 


Okay, so not everyone needs daily access 
to peer-reviewed literature on, say, La- 
canian studies. But thousands of Duke 
alumni benefit from free online access to 
full-text journal articles through Duke 
University Libraries. So if you’re con- 
ducting research or just really want to 
impress your book club, log into the 
Alumni Directory and look for Research 
Resources. You'll feel like you never left 


Perkins. 


Motown Comes to Durham 

Feb. 20-22, 2015 * DAA is building a 
weekend of activities around the North 
Carolina premiere of Motown: The Musi- 
cal, directed by 
Charles Randolph- 
Wright ’78, in Feb- 
ruary. The package 
includes the per- 
formance at the 
Durham Perform- 
ing Arts Center, a 
behind-the-scenes 
talk with the cast, 
and faculty talks 
on the Motown 
movement's contri- 
butions to music. See DukeAlumni.com 
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Young alumni (10 years out): 1,412 
Local alumni events: More than fifteen a 


It’s a Boston tradition: Every 
year alumni attend a Harvard 
University basketball game to- 
gether to cheer on fellow 
alumnus and Harvard coach 
Tommy Amaker ’87, M.B.A. ’89. 
Good place to find a Blue 
Devil: The Charles River Loop, where 
you might jog into #BostonStrong run- 


Where are you? Share a picture from your city using @DukeAlumni 


Meet & Greet: Alumni families and their #Duke2018 children 
attended the DAA’s Welcome Picnic after moving into East 
Campus dorms in August. 






Duke is Here: Boston 


Number of alumni: 5,712 (4 percent of all ner Carolyn Riggs ’06, who raised more 


than $10,000 for Boston Marathon bomb- 





ing victims during the race this year 
Notable Dukies: Paul Farmer ’82, who 


teaches global health at Har- 
vard; Boston Celtics co-owner 
Stephen G. Pagliuca ’77; bio- 
medical entrepreneur 
Carmichael Roberts ‘90, Ph.D. 
95; former U.S. Senator William 
“Mo” Cowan ’91 

Showing the flag: Last year, 


373 Boston-area alumni volunteered to 
interview prospective students 


on Instagram or Twitter and help us show Duke’s reach around the world. 
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Finding Forward, by Going Back 


Tony Brown helps alumni recharge with a thirty-six-hour return to Duke. 


t first the idea seemed 
pretty half-baked. Come 
back to Duke for thirty- 
six hours, the pitch 
went, and let’s see 
what happens. 

But when Christopher Scoville ’05 
received the invitation in the fall of 
2013, he focused less on the nebu- 
lous agenda and more on who was 
driving it. 

“When Tony says, ‘I’m starting 


this new thing,’ you say yes,” says who was living in Kansas City and \ 
Scoville. growing restless for a new challenge ' 

“Tony” is Tony Brown, professor when Brown’s invitation arrived. 
of public policy and guru to hun- After participating in the first “36 r 
dreds of students who flock to his Hours” in November 2013, he j 


courses on social entrepreneurship 
each year. “He has this ability to pro- 
voke you to action,” says Scoville, 
who cofounded Common Ground, 
an annual student-organized retreat 
focused on interracial dialogue, as a 
project for Brown's “Enterprising So- 
cial Leadership” class in 2002. 

Last fall, Brown began doing the 
same for alumni, launching a series 
of mini-retreats aimed at kick-start- 
ing their entrepreneurial ideas. 
Called “36 Hours at Duke,” the ses- 
sions paired twenty alumni with stu- 
dent hosts for a freewheeling day 
and a half of workshops and brain- 
storming. Io date, Brown has organ- 
ized three “36 Hours” weekends, 
which he describes as a small-scale 
experiment in alumni engagement. 
“It’s not always easy for alumni to 
be able to connect with Duke and 
have meaningful conversations 
right off the bat, and this program 
is laying the groundwork for that to 
happen,” says Amanda Peralta "12, 
who participated in a “36 Hours” 
session in April focused on Duke- 
Durham community relations. 

Brown says he conceived the re- 
treats after hearing many friends and 


former students describe entrepre- 
neurial ideas that they hadn't had 
time to develop. He often advised 
them to carve out some time to 
spend at Duke. 

“It’s just refreshing and invigorat- 
ing to come to a college campus,” he 
says. You meet interesting people. 
You take a walk in Duke Gardens. 
And you have a chance to work on 
whatever idea that’s bothering you.” 

That was the case for Scoville, 


moved to Durham and took a job 
with the International Institute for 
Sustained Dialogue, a nonprofit di- 
rected by his Common Ground co- 
founder Amy Lazarus 05. He is now 
working to launch a Common 
Ground-like dialogue project on 
campuses around the country. 

“T came away with a lot of new 
relationships and some tangible 
things to work on, and to me that’s 
a really rewarding kind of alumni 
experience,” says Scoville. 

Brown plans to offer two more 
sessions during the coming school 
year; he’s also pitching the concept 
to various campus and community 
groups in hopes they will launch 
their own “36 Hours” pilots. 

“Tm not sure our educational job 
is done when students graduate,” 
says Brown, who maintains a mail- 
ing list of some 1,800 former stu- 
dents. “People still develop in their 
twenties. They still have needs, and 
there’s no question in my mind 
there's a role for Duke in satisfying 
those needs.” 

- Michael Penn 
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What You Can Do Looking for more ways to engage with students? Contact 


the DAA campus engagement team at daa@daa.duke.edu 
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Leading the way: 
Shep Moyle 
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Duke 


Sterly Wilder ’83 in conversation with 





Moyle, the Duke Alumni Association’ new board president, majored in political science and history at 
Duke and received an M.B.A. from Harvard Business School. He is the owner and chairman of 
Shindigz, one of the world’ largest Internet party suppliers. During his time at Duke, Moyle served as 
student-body president during his sophomore year and worked as a columnist for Vhe Chronicle. Here, 
he talks about his journey through Duke and his new board role. 


SW: | know you to be an energetic 
and tenacious person. Where does 
that come from? What keeps you 
going? 
SM: Former Duke president Terry San- 
ford taught me that no matter what 
mountain you climb, there’s another 
mountain waiting for you. I first met 
President Sanford as a Chronicle re- 
porter, and then I worked with him as 
student-body president during my 
sophomore year. He became one of the 
great mentors in my life. During my 
senior year, he invited me to his home 
for breakfast on Sunday mornings. He 
would cook me country sausage and 
eggs, and then regale me with stories of 
politics and about leading a university. 
rom him, I learned that it is incum- 
bent for all of us to leave the world a little better 
than when we found it. 


Les Todd 


SW: What are some of the memorable ways 
Duke formed you and prepared you as a 
leader? 

SM: My first experience with 7he Chronicle cover- 
ing the Ku Klux Klan in North Carolina taught 
me that there are a wide variety of beliefs and 
opinions in the world, and we have to work to ef- 
fect positive change. One of the Chronicle editors 
at the time, Rob Satloff (83), invited me to go 
along with him as a photographer. As we began 
the interview, armed Klansmen in Nazi uniforms 
accused Rob of being Jewish and held him in my 
car for several hours. Rob turned the interview 
over to me for the next two hours, and | inter- 
viewed the leader, Glenn Miller. I sat at gunpoint 
for the first time in my life. Afterward, Rob and I 
wrote a story that ultimately went national on the 
Associated Press wires. 

The experience impacted me deeply because I 
had not been exposed to that type of hatred and 
racism. It led me to chair the first task force on 
race relations, which my fellow classmate Porter 
Durham (83, J.D.’85) established. The task 


force, formed of white and black students, looked 
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at the challenges black students at Duke faced. We 
presented our findings to the board of trustees, 
and that led to some of the first faculty hiring ini- 
tiatives to bring about more diversity at Duke. I 
feel that if we identify a problem, it’s our responsi- 
bility to do something about it and to take action. 
When the news broke this past April that 
Miller was involved in the shooting of Jewish by- 
standers in Kansas City, it reminded me we all 
still have work to do in challenging racism. We as 
a university still have work to do. And that is why 
one of our primary priorities within the Duke 
Alumni Association is to embrace and to cultivate 


diversity. 


SW: You are the DAA board president for 
2014-16. Where do you hope to see Duke and 
its more than 150,000 alumni two years from 
now? 

SM: My goal is to create the most active, engaged, 
and connected alumni in the world through the 
new DukeAlumni.com network. Alumni around 
the world can easily and organically connect with 
each other and all of Duke's incredible resources. 
We have alumni who are doing amazing things 
every day and can pass those experiences on to 
others in our network. If that happens through 
DukeAlumni.com, then we'll have success. 


SW: What are the ways you envision alumni 
furthering the success of Duke? 

SM: The best thing they can do is reach out to 
other Duke alums and share their advice and ex- 
periences. The Duke experience is not always an 
event for 500 people. It's two Dukies getting to- 
gether, sharing their knowledge, and relying on 
the Duke family to help them solve problems and 
provide opportunities for others. 


SW: As the CEO of one of the world’s largest 

Internet party suppliers, you have to tell me: 

Where is the best spot on campus to cele- 

brate? 

SM: Besides the B.O.G. (Bunch of Guys dorm) 

commons room, the Sarah P. Duke Gardens.. 
—Edited by Christina Holder 


Gerald Bard Tjoflat 
(Bs 757 


Distinguished Alumni Award 

Gerald Bard Tjoflat is the longest-serving 
federal appeals court judge on the 
bench—a man who is respected through- 
out the legal community for his strong 
moral compass and 
deep knowledge of 
the law. 

After serving as an 
editor on the Duke 
Law Journal and as a 
private-practice at- 
torney in Florida, 
Tjoflat was ap- 
pointed to his first 
judicial role in 1968. He was appointed 
to the 5th Circuit U.S. Court of Appeals 
in 1975 and reassigned to the 11th Cir- 
cuit when it was established in 1981. He 
served as chief justice from 1989 to 1996. 

Tjoflat is a founding member of the 
Duke Law School board of visitors, and 
his vision was instrumental in shaping the 
school’s guiding principles. He played a 
significant role in establishing the school’s 
master of judicial studies program, in 
which judges learn specialized analytical 
skills and research approaches. 

Tjoflat’s most significant contribution, 
however, may be to the educations and 
career horizons of Duke law students. He 
has hired and placed more than sixty-five 
Duke students and alumni in his cham- 
bers and has helped countless others find 


judicial clerkships. 





Sylvia Mead Earle 
A.M. ’56, Ph.D. ’66, D.S. Hon. 93 


Beyond Duke Service and Leadership 
Award (Global Community) 

A marine biologist, explorer, author, and 
lecturer, Sylvia Mead Earle has gone to 
great depths, literally, in her quest to 
study oceans and the communities that 
live in them. The founder of Mission 
Blue, a global group dedicated to ocean 
research and conservation, Earle has led 
more than 100 undersea expeditions and 
logged more than 7,000 hours conduct- 
ing research and exploration in the deep- 
est parts of the oceans, prompting Zhe 
New York Times to give her the nickname 
“Her Deepness.” 


Earle served as the first female chief 


scientist at the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion (NOAA) in the early 1990s before founding her own 


oceanic research organization, Deep Ocean Exploration and 
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FOREVER DUKE 
AWARDS 
Timothy C. Blank A.B. ’80 
Kate Golby Carp A.B. ’80 
Jonathan H. Chou M.B.A. ’99 
Paul C.G. Dewey Jr. A.B. ’84 
David W. Erdman B.S.E. ’71 
Alexander H. Gorham B.S.E. ’09 
Aruna N. Inalsingh M.B.A. 95 
William Laverack Jr. P 11, P 15, P “18 
and 
Cordelia Reardon Laverack A.B. ’80 
Tanya Shoenfelt Nizialek B.S.E. ’91 
Brian O’Dwyer M.B.A.’05 
Anna Gunnarsson Pfeiffer A.B. ’77 
Christopher R. Plaut A.B. 84 
Stephen N. Potter A.B. ’79, P ‘14 
and 
Anne Suker Potter A.B. ’79, P 14 
Brian D. Schwartz A.B. ’75 
Donald C. Stanners A.B. 79 
Linda Hoffman Sterling A.B. ’82, 
M.B.A. ’83 
1983 Class Reunion Co-Chairs 
50th Anniversary of Black Students 
at Duke Commemoration: 
Regional Event Chairs 


CHARLES A. DUKES 
AWARDS 
W. Barker French A.B. ’63 
William W. McCutchen B.S.C.E. 62, 
and 
Irene Lilly McCutchen A.B. ’62 
Hardy Vieux A.B. '93 
Karl G. Wellner P’13, P’17 
and 
Deborah A. Norville P’13, P’17 
Myles F. Wittenstein A.B. ’59 


Oxford University. 


Research, in 1992. She has been a Na- 
tional Geographic Explorer-in-Residence 
since 1998. 


Ronald O. Sally 
A.B. 84 


Beyond Duke Service and Leadership 
Award (Local Community) 


Ronald O. Sally founded Project Geer 
Street with his wife, Yvette Greenstein 
Sally A.B. ’83, in 2009 to improve the ac- 
ademic preparation 
of young African- 
American males at 
Denver's East High 
School. The pro- 
gram, named after 
the street on which 
Sally grew up in 
La a North St. Louis, 

provides mentoring 
and support for the school’s male student- 
athletes, helping them focus on academic 
goals and overcome barriers to classroom 
success. 

A former candidate for the Rhodes 
Scholarship, Sally played quarterback for 
the Blue Devils from 1981 to 1984. He is 
currently senior vice president of Romani 
Group, a Denver-based firm specializing 
in development of large-scale civic and 
cultural projects. 





Andrew Cunningham 
A.B. 08 


Beyond Duke Service and Leadership 
Award (Young Alumni) 
After traveling with a group of fellow un- 
dergraduates to the small Kenyan fishing 
village of Muhuru Bay, Cunningham 
worked with Duke professor Sherryl 
Broverman and Kenyan professor Rose 
Odhiambo to found the Women’s 
Institute of Secondary Education and 
Research (WISER), the first all-girls sec- 
ondary boarding school in Muhuru Bay. 
In 2008, he moved into a mud hut in 
the village to serve as WISER’s inaugural 
executive director, where he helped open 
the school and launch programs to im- 
prove health, education, and economic 
outcomes for girls in the village, 
particularly those orphaned by AIDS. 

A Robertson Scholar at Duke, Cun- 
ningham has served as an education con- 


sultant with groups including UNICEF 


and the World Bank. He is currently pursuing a Ph.D. in 


comparative international education as a Marshall Scholar at 
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ClassNotes 


Want to be featured in Class Notes? Check out www.dukemagazine dukelaat 


for style tips and submission guidelines, or e-mail us at dukemag@duke.edu. 


Jackson M. Viol °35 celebrated 
S his 100th birthday on May 13. 
Paul R. Leitner '50 was pre 
sented with the Lifetime Achieve- 
ment Award by the Chattanooga 


Bar Association at its 2014 annual 
meeting. He retired after practicing for more than 
60 years with Leitner, Williams, Dooley & 
Napolitan in Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Joseph B. Tyson ’50, B.D. °53 coedited Acts 
and Christian Origins, which was published in 
2013. He also was inducted into the David 
Friedrich Strauss Society, a distinction bestowed 
by the Westar Institute. 


O. Richard Bowyer B.D. ’60, 
Th.M. ’68 was awarded the 
Lifetime Achievement Award by 
the Federation of State Medical 


Boards. He is the president of the 
W.Va. Board of Medicine, the first public member 
ever elected to this office in its 131-year history. 
He retired as campus minister for the Wesley 
Foundation at Fairmont State University after 43 
years of service, for which he was awarded the 
honorary doctor of humane letters degree. He re- 
sides in Fairmont, W.Va., with his wife, Faith. 


Wilbur |. Jackson B.D. ’61 released his fourth 
book, Looking Both Ways: Two Men Face War, a 


story about two men during the Vietnam War. 


Robert W. Briggs 63 became president of 
the Northeast Ohio Council on Higher Educa- 
tion. He was previously the chair of the John S. 
and James L. Knight Foundation and the former 
president of the GAR Foundation of Akron. He 
also cofounded the Fund for Our Economic Fu- 
ture, a collaboration of public and private organi- 
zations that support economic-development 
initiatives. 


George G. Herzog °64 is a retired deputy 
director for the Department of Defense program to 
modernize the Air Force's fleet of training aircraft. 
He writes that he and his wife, Lee, are “enjoying a 
simple life from our modest timberframe home on 
a bike path and ‘picking low-hanging fruit.’ ” 


Edward S. Horton HS °64, HS ’66 received 
the American Diabetes Association’s Albert 
Renold Award for 2014. He also received the 
Master of the American College of Endocrinology 
Award from the American Association of Clinical 
Endocrinologists. He is a senior investigator at the 
Joslin Diabetes Center in Boston and a professor 
of medicine at Harvard Medical School. 


William J. Nichols °64 retired from teaching 
documentary film at San Francisco State Univer- 
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sity. He recently spoke on documentary film in 
Jerusalem and Budapest and was involved in the 
Mendocino Film Festival in California. 


Robert M. Sitton Ph.D. 64 wrote Lady in the 
Dark: Iris Barry and the Art of Film, a book about 
the pioneering film critic Iris Barry. 


BEM 50th Reunion April 17-19, 2015 


Dennis M. Campbell 67, Ph.D. 73 retired 
after 17 years as headmaster of Woodberry Forest 
School in Madison County, Va. He served as the 
dean of the divinity school and professor of theol- 
ogy at Duke from 1982 to 1997. 


Betty Louise Vos ’67 won the 2014 Bisexual 
Book Award in Fiction: Erotica/Erotic Romance 
for The Reunion, which she wrote with her hus- 
band, Robert, under the pen name Adriana Kraft. 


From Chemist to CEO 


Jonathan C. Kinney ‘68 was inducted into the 
Arlington Business Hall of Fame by the Arlington, 
Va., Chamber of Commerce. A shareholder of 
Bean, Kinney & Korman, he practices in the areas 
of land use, zoning, real estate, estate planning, 
and wealth management. He is ranked as one of 
Washingtonian Magazine's Yop Lawyers in Real Es- 
tate, listed in Best Lawyers in America, and rated by 
Super Lawyers. 


Richard L. Miller M.D. ’68 retired after 38 
years as a dermatologist in solo private practice in 
Setauket, N.Y. Before practicing dermatology, he 
was a naval physician for six years. 


Steven C. Lambert '69 became general 
counsel for finance and administration for the 
United Methodist Church. He is a retired 
partner with Foley & Lardner in its Washington 
office. 


If you were looking on campus for Vicki Mauel Holt ’79 during her 
undergrad years, you might have found her in the chemistry lab or in 
the pool—two places where she regularly competed. 

Now Holt is bringing that same focused approach to her work as 
the new CEO of Proto Labs—an injection-molding company in 





Plymouth, Minn., that 
makes mostly plastic 
products for auto and 
medical businesses. 

Since accepting the 
job in February, Holt has 
diversified Proto Labs’ 
offerings by acquiring a 
3D printing company in 
Raleigh to aid with prod- 
uct prototyping and has 
set up two manufactur- 
ing centers in Minnesota 
for producing injection- 
molding products made 
of rubber and steel. 
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Nancy Kuehn, Minneapc 


Holt isn’t stopping there: She recently told Minnesota’s largest 
newspaper, 7he Star Tribune, that she is vowing to turn Proto Labs 


into a billion-dollar company. 


Learn more by reading the story “New CEO wants to turn Proto 
Labs into a $1 billion company” by Dee DePass at startribune.com 


@Dukealumni: Happy 99th B-day 


Nobel physics prof & laser inventor Charles 


Townes ’37! His advice? Explore science! 


Call for Nominations for DAA Board 


To nominate someone for the Duke Alumni Association’s board of directors, go to www.board- 
om.dukealumni.com /about-daa/board-directors and complete the online form. Or you can send names and 
qualifications (no self-nominations, please) to Sterly Wilder ’83, associate vice president, alumni affairs, Box 
90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or sterly.wilder@daa.duke.edu. The deadline is February 1. 


Anthony D. Morgan B.S.E. 69, M.D. °76 re- 
tired last year as a hospitalist at Duke Raleigh 
Hospital. He plays in several bands, including the 
Duke Alumni Pep Band. 


BR 45th Reunion April 17-19, 2015 


Leslie E. Bauzon Ph.D. ’70 

is chair of the division of social 
§ sciences for the National Research 

Council of the Philippines, the 


largest academic and scientific 
research body in the Philippines. 


Anne R. Roome Bavier B.S.N. ’70 was ap- 
pointed dean of the College of Nursing at the 
University of Texas-Arlington. She previously 
served as dean of the University of Connecticut 
School of Nursing in Storrs, Conn., and at St. 
Xavier University in Chicago. 


Margaret F. Brinig Friedlander 770 wrote 


Lost Classroom, Lost Community: Catholic Schools’ 


Importance in Urban America. She has written 
several other books, including From Contract to 
Covenant: Beyond the Law and Economics of the 
Family. She is the Fritz Duda Family Professor 
of law at the University of Notre Dame and a 





Stocks and market indexes have hit record highs in 2014, 
while capital gains taxes have increased for many Americans. 
Life income gifts like charitable remainder unitrusts 
(CRUT) allow you to support the programs and places 

you love most at Duke while generating tax savings and 

an income stream to you and/or your family. 


A CRUT at Duke can provide variable income benefits 
comparable to—or in some cases exceeding—those that 
might be earned in ordinary investments. Assets can be 
managed by Duke, you, or your trusted advisor. 


Contact us today to see if this gift is right for you. 
Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
dukeforward.duke.edu/liveon 


Make an impact with 
a gift that pays back. 


fellow of Notre Dame’s Institute for Educational 
Initiatives. 


Randolph H. Schneider ’71 received a mas- 
ter’s in mental-health counseling from Mercer Uni- 
versity in May. He is the former managing partner 
of the law firm Morris Hardwick Schneider. 


Marie M. Fortune °72 was presented with an 
honorary doctor of divinity degree by Eden Theo- 
logical Seminary. As founder and senior analyst at 
Faith Trust Institute in Seattle, she has dedicated 
much of her life to addressing sexual and domestic 
violence through her work as a pastor, educator, 
theologian, ethicist, and author. 


Frederic J. Huser ’72 received a U.S. patent for 
preventing the prescribing and dispensing of pre- 
scription, chronic-care drugs for off-label uses. The 
provision seeks to address a longstanding problem 
in the pharmaceutical industry involving companies 
being found guilty of promoting off-label uses of 
drugs and being fined for Medicare fraud. 


Nancy M. Welch M.D. ’72 published Healing 
Emotional Wounds: A Story of Overcoming the Long 


For more insights to build a plan for 
your future, check out our new blog: 
dukeforward.duke.edu/blueprints-blog. 
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BACK ON CAMPUS 


Mountaineer and polar explorer Alison Levine M.B.A. ’0O was 
back on campus in August. She spoke to the entering class of 
M.B.A. students at the Fuqua School of Business, sharing her in- 
sights in the journey from business school to Mount Everest. 


Hard Road to Rec overy from Abuse and Abandon 


ment. \t is her chronicle of adopting two children 
from Ukraine. She is head of the health depart- 
ment in Chesapeake, Va., and a retired colonel in 
the Army Reserve. 


James D. Moran III °73 was appointed provost 
and vice president of academic affairs for the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota. He previously served as 
vice chancellor in the Pennsylvania System of 
Higher Education and held administrative and 
faculty appointments at the University of Ten- 
nessee, Oklahoma State University, Virginia Tech, 
and the University of Oklahoma. 


Gail Goundry Jarrow °74 published Red Mad- 
ness: How a Medical Mystery Changed What We Eat, a 
nonfiction account of pellagra, a disease that struck 
down millions of Southerners in the first half of the 
20th century, including mill workers in Durham. 


BEB 40th Reunion April 17-19, 2015 
Michael A. Battle Sr. M.Div. 76 led the 


diplomatic and policy efforts for a historic summit 
between President Obama and African 
heads of state in August, marking the 
first time a U.S. president hosted 
such a gathering. He recently fin- 
ished a term as U.S. ambassador 
to the African Union and U.S. 
representative to the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa 


in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 


Jacob L. Kincaid M.Div. 76 
published Lifelines: Meditations for 
Everyday Life. 


Richard B. Primack Ph.D. ’77 wrote 

Walden Warming: Climate Change Comes to 
Thoreaus Woods. A biology professor at Boston 
University, he has written several other books, in- 
cluding Essentials of Conservation Biology. He lives 
in Newton, Mass. 


Mark S. Anagnostopulos Ph.D. ’78 was pro- 
moted to chief psychologist at the Brattleboro Re- 
treat, a nonprofit psychiatric hospital in 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Charles Randolph-Wright 78 directed the 
Broadway musical Motown: The Musical. He is a 
director, writer, and producer for film, television, 
and theater. 


Maureen A. Stabile Beck B.S.N. 79, a 
gerontological nurse practitioner at the University 
of Texas School of Medicine in Houston, has en- 
rolled as a doctoral student in the UT School of 
Nursing. 


Patricia B. Bixel A.M. ’79 was named dean of 
the school of science and humanities at Husson 
University in Bangor, Maine. She was previously 
associate academic dean and professor of history at 
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Levine has climbed the 
highest mountains on all 
seven continents—known as 
the “Adventure Grand 
Slam’—and was the first 
American to trek 600 miles 
from west Antarctica to the 
South Pole, following in the 
footsteps of her childhood 
hero, explorer Reinhold 
Messner. She endured the 
threats of frostbite, altitude 
sickness, and complications 
from a lifelong heart condi- 
tion that has improved with 
three surgeries. 

Levine, who wrote The 
New York Times’ best- 
selling book On the 


Maine Maritime Academy, where she also taught 
geography and world politics. 


Thomas J. Callahan ’79 is chair of the Ameri- 
can College of Tax Counsel. He is a partner and 
tax-practice group leader at Thompson Hine in its 


Cleveland office. 


EEX e5th Reunion April 17-19, 2015 


John H. Hickey J.D. 80 
80s spoke on a panel at the Torts and 

Insurance Practice Section meet- 

ing of the American Bar Associa- 


tion in Boca Raton, Fla., in May. 

He also prepared a paper on tour- 
operator liability. A trial lawyer at Hickey Law 
Firm in Miami, he is certified by the Florida Bar 
as a civil trial lawyer and an admiralty and mar- 
itime lawyer. 





Edge about the leadership lessons she learned through 
her adventures, says her polar expeditions taught her 
that every member of a team is a leader. 
“It’s up to the designated leader to think and act like a 
leader so that you do have an entire team that’s very 
strong and realizes that each member carries equal weight 
of responsibility for achieving the goal,” she says. 


Bruce J. Ruzinsky ’80, J.D. ’83 was ranked for 
bankruptcy and restructuring law in the 2014 edi- 
tion of Chambers USA: Americas Leading Lawyers 
Jor Business guide. He is a lawyer at Jackson 
Walker in Houston. 


Larry T. Mimms Ph.D. ’81 received an hon- 
orary doctor of science degree from Davidson Col- 
lege for his work developing a new HIV test. In 
2004, he was awarded the National Medal of 
Technology. He is founder and vice president for 
research and development at Quidel Corp. 


Christian P. Widmaier ’82, managing director 
of corporate communication for the U.S. Tennis 
Association, played a major role in the U.S. Open 
this past summer. 


Robert A. Canfield B.S.E. ’83 received the 
American Institute of Aeronautics and Astronau- 
tics Multidisciplinary Design Optimization Award 


Alison Levine 





Official White House photo by Pete Souza 


for 2014. He is a professor and assistant depart- 
ment head for academic affairs of Virginia Tech’s 
aerospace and ocean engineering department. 


Suresh K. Mukherji 83 was named chief med- 
ical officer and director of health-care delivery at 
Michigan State University. He was appointed Wal- 
ter F Patenge Endowed Chair of radiology at MSU 
in July 2013. Previously, he was division director of 
neuroradiology at the University of Michigan. 


Geoffrey M. Garrett A.M. ’84, Ph.D. ’90 was 
named dean of the Wharton School at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Previously, he was dean and 
business professor at the Australian School of 
Business, University of New South Wales. 


HEH sth Reunion Aprit 17-19, 2015 


William H. Robertson 85 wrote Action Sci- 
ence: Relevant Teaching and Active Learning, which 
targets middle-school science teachers who want 
to teach physical science through constructivism. 
He is associate provost for academic technologies 
and associate professor in the teacher-education 
department at the University of Texas-El Paso. 


Robert W. Thielhelm Jr. 86 was ranked in 
Chambers USA: America’s Leading Lawyers for Busi- 
ness. He is a partner at BakerHostetler in Orlando, 
Fla., concentrating on commercial litigation. 


Shepherd W. McKinley °87 wrote Stinking 
Stones and Rocks of Gold: Phosphate, Fertilizer, and 
Industrialization in Postbellum South Carolina. \t is 
the first book about the phosphate-mining and 
fertilizer-manufacturing industries and their im- 
pact at state and national levels. He is a senior lec- 
turer of history at UNC-Charlotte. 


Carolyn J. Stefanco Ph.D. ’87 became the 
11th president at The College of Saint Rose in Al- 
bany, N.Y. Previously, she was vice president for 
academic affairs and dean of the college at Agnes 
Scott College in Decatur, Ga. 


Anne B. Dimmette Bell ’88 was named pub- 
lic-relations manager for U.S. Pharmacopeia’s 
global communications. Previously, she worked 
for PBS NewsHour. 


Matthew L. Dosch ’88 was promoted to execu- 
tive vice president of customer operations and ex- 
ternal affairs at Comporium. He formerly served 
as senior vice president of external affairs. 


Lisa M. Laura ’88 was named assistant professor 
in the department of urban public health and nu- 
trition at La Salle University in Philadelphia, 
where she teaches nutrition and food policy. She 
also maintains a private nutrition consulting busi- 
ness in Philadelphia. 


Lewis H. Sherr 88, M.B.A. ’89, chief revenue 
officer for the U.S. Tennis Association, played a 
role in the budget for the U.S. Open. 


Juan Pablo Cappello ’89 launched a law firm, 
Private Advising Group, in Miami. He recently was 
named one of the Most Influential Hispanics by 
Poder magazine in the areas of science and technol- 
ogy. In 2012, he was selected as a Top 50 Entrepre- 
neur by Business Leader magazine. 
Bete 25th Reunion April 17-19, 2015 
90s conversation hosted by the Stan- 
ford Women’s Network at the 
National Opera Center this past spring. An execu- 
tive on Wall Street, she has suffered from hearing 


loss and serves on the board of the Hearing Health 
Foundation. 


Shari L. Schwartzman 
Eberts 90 spoke at “Turning 
Passion into Transformation,” a 


James R. Stalder B.S.E. 90 was selected as a 
Premier 100 IT Leader for 2014 by Computer- 
world magazine. He is the chief technology officer 
at Cook Children’s Health Care System in Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


Joseph M. Witt °90 is the production manager 
for Stoneface: The Rise and Fall and Rise of Buster 
Keaton, which played in June at the Pasadena Play- 
house. 


Michael A. Battle St M.Div. 76, former U.S. 


ambassador to the African Union, led the policy efforts for this year's 
historic summit with African heads of state and President Obama. 


Manjusha P. Kulkarni 91 was presented a 
Champion of Change Award from the White 
House for her work on educating Asian Americans 
and Pacific Islanders about the Affordable Care Act. 
She is executive director for South Asian Network, 
a community-based organization that promotes 
health among South Asians in Southern California. 


Lori B. Brudner Duff ‘92 published Mis- 
matched Shoes and Upside Down Pizza, a collection 
of her humorous essays. 


Lori A. Sutter M.E.M. ’92 was named Mendel 
Fellow at Villanova University in Villanova, Pa. 
Previously, she was wetlands lab manager and a doc- 
toral candidate at Virginia Institute of Marine 
Science. 


Paul D. Gatens Jr. M.B.A. 93 was promoted 
to vice president of e-commerce and marketing 
services at S.P. Richards Co., a subsidiary of Gen- 
uine Parts Co. in Smyrna, Ga. 


Heather J. Thomas McAdams 793 is a 
writer, filmmaker, and department head at 
Agamemnon Films in Los Angeles. The company 
recently produced The Search for Michael Rocke- 
feller. She is writing and producing a Web series 
called Ha! 
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senior Nick Strelke; senior Jonathan Hill-Rorie 
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She’s mentored neglected children in Egypt through DukeEngage, served as a 
college tour guide and admissions ambassador, and researched speech pattern 
in the rural Appalachians. She leads the Duke University Marching Band as 

a drum major and aspires to work for the U.S. Foreign Service. But without 
financial aid support, senior Stephanie Egeler wouldn't be keeping the beat for 
Duke. That's why financial aid is a priority of the Duke Forward campaign. 


Nearly half of Duke undergrads goal is to raise $3.25 billion for education for tomorrow's global 
receive financial aid. And creating strategic university priorities, leaders. Join us and help move 
access to opportunity for the including more than $400 million Duke forward. 

best and the brightest comes at a for endowed scholarships and 

Significant cost. The campaign's fellowships, to ensure a premier 


To make a gift to Duke Forward, visit dukeforward.duke.edu 
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: andlocked Shiffman, who grew up in Pittsburgh, included an anecdote 
con: oling his father before his dive into the deep with an eleven-foot tiger 


narine biologist and shark conservationist at the University of Miami's 
ter for Ecosystem Science & Policy. 


‘Shiffman shifts between his television and Twitter, monitoring the shows 
corrections @WhySharksMatter. He sees it as an opportunity to engage 


passion for science communication has led him to woo 18,800 Twitter 
king him the most-followed practicing marine biologist in the world. 
hreat to sharks’ lives—overfishing—and the imbalance in the food chain 


ration patterns. Some species of sharks have “declined more than 90 
percent since the 
1970s,” Shiffman says. 

His research in- 
cludes studying 
“mesopredator 
sharks,” or mid-level 
predator sharks. In 
Florida, where Shiff- 
man conducts his re- 
search, mesopredator 
sharks have the im- 
portant role of keep- 
ing herbivore 
populations bal- 
anced, he says. 

When top-level 
sharks, called “apex 
predator sharks,” are 
overfished, meso- 
predator shark popu- 
lations increase, a 
é theory known in the 

orld as “mesopredator release.” The result is too many mesopredators 


David Shiffman 


inectedness Of all life is something Shiffman says he learned at Duke. 

to biology class with professor Alec Motten Ph.D. '82 covered “all 

st rting with viruses and bacteria and ending with humans” and ex- 

Nagination for the life cycle he was part of and had a duty to protect. 

fn ian wants to take that message—of respecting and caring for, not just 
all of life—to students. 


r of e Year for his lectures via Skype to more than 500 area students. Shiff- 
at University of Miami also regularly invites high-school science stu- 


ment when he comes face-to-face with the creatures he’s always loved: 
eeling of awe and respect, to be so close to such a powerful, graceful ani- 
/S. —Christina Holder 
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Sarah B. Mcllroy ’93 launched a new business 
called EllaSole, a product line of custom-made 
jewelry. She is the founder of Fashion Playtes, a 
clothing line for young girls. 


Kearns Davis A.M. 94 was appointed to the 
N.C. Equal Access to Justice Commission, which 
helps provide greater access to the justice system 
for low- and middle-income people in North Car- 
olina. He is a partner with Brooks Pierce in 
Greensboro. 


Michael J. Elston J.D. 94 was promoted to as- 
sociate general counsel/chief ethics and compli- 
ance officer at U.S. Postal Service in Washington. 
He is USPS’s first chief compliance officer. 


Erik L. Lautier 94 joined fashion retailer bebe 
as executive vice president and chief digital officer. 
He lives in Los Angeles with his wife, Elena, and 
their daughter. 


Meredith A. Baish Massey 94 was promoted 
to associate director at PPD. She also received 

the CEO Excellence Award. She lives in Wilming- 
ton with her husband, Thomas, and their two 
children. 


Michael G. Orren 94 is president and founder 
of Speakeasy, a content marketing, social media, 
and promotions agency that is a joint venture be- 
tween Slingshot Advertising and The Dallas Morn- 
ing News. 


BEER 20th Reunion April 17-19, 2015 


Christin L. Bassett °95 was promoted to 
executive director and senior counsel at Aetna, 
where she heads the consumer-litigation team. 
Previously, she was senior counsel at AstraZeneca 
and a partner at Reed Smith. She lives in Philadel- 
phia with her husband, Michael, and their twin 


sons. 


Marc Eumann LL.M. 795 was promoted to pre- 
side over a trial-court panel of three judges hearing 
major economic crime cases. He previously heard 
appeals cases concerning minor crimes at District 
Court in Bonn, Germany. 


Mark L. Greenblatt 95 wrote Valor: Unsung 
Heroes From Iraq, Afghanistan, and the Home 
Front, the story of modern American soldiers, 
sailors, and Marines. 


Eric A. Johnson 95 was named the National 
Association of Auctioneers’ benefit auction special- 
ist, a designation held by fewer than 200 people in 
the U.S. He lives in Sacramento, Calif. 


Scott D. Johnston 796 was promoted to senior 
vice president, financial adviser, at Morgan Stan- 
ley’s wealth management office in Syracuse, N.Y. 
He has worked for Morgan Stanley since 1999 
and lives in Fayetteville, N.Y., with his»wife, Jolie, 
and their two children. 


: 
5 


@DukeAlumni: Congrats Kristin Coleman 90 new Sears senior veep & 
general counsel! 


Gerald S. Meyer B.S.E. 98 was named vice 
president and general manager at Legal Resources 


Share your stories and photos with us on Teter by tweeting 
@DukeAlumni: and using #BlueDevilLove 


Ronald T. Piervincenzi M.S. 96, Ph.D. ’00 
was named CEO of U.S. Pharmacopeial Conven- 


tion. 


Christen M. Cullen Barany 97 appeared in 
an episode of ABC’s Shark Tank. 


Christopher G. Converse 97 was named to 
M&A Advisor's 40 Under 40 list of legal advisers. 
He is chair of the securities and corporate-gover- 

nance team and a member of the private-equity 


industry team at Gardere Wynne Sewell in Dallas. 


Elisabeth K. Starkman Mischel M.B.A. ’97 
was named vice president of Instant.ly at uSamp, 

which provides targeted audiences for global con- 
sumer and business insights. Previously, she was a 
senior vice president at Nielsen Catalina Solu- 


tions. She has worked with brands such as Coca- 
Cola, Kellogg’s, and Kraft. 


Shannon L. Nutter Wiersbitzky M.B.A. 97 
published What Flowers Remember, a youth novel. 


Jason R. Barclay 98 was named a Rising Star 
by the national legal publication Law360. He was 
among five lawyers selected out of more than 
1,000 applicants. He practices white-collar law for 
Barnes & Thornburg in Indianapolis. 


Heather A. Hirschfeld Ph.D. 98 published The 
End of Satisfaction: Drama and Repentance in the Age 
of Shakespeare. She is associate professor of English at 
the University of Tennessee and the author of Joint 
Enterprises: Collaborative Drama and the Institution- 
alization of the English Renaissance Theater. 


Building Champions ; 
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courts and fields. To continue our trajectory of excellence in both 
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athletic competition, Now is the time to make investments that will 
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Evan D. Whitfield °98 was named to The Na- 
tional Trial Lawyers Top 40 Under 40. He is an as- 
sociate at Schiller DuCanto & Fleck in Chicago, 
specializing in family law. 


Scott R. Babcock M.E.M. 99 was named 
project manager and planner at the National Park 
Service in Denver. Previously, he was strategic- 
planning manager at Colorado Parks and Wildlife 
for seven years. 


Laura K. Bronner 799 launched Gloss48.com, 
a beauty-discovery and shopping site. 


Erika L. Field °99 is the chief advancement offi- 
cer of MENTOR: The National Mentoring Part- 
nership, a unifying champion for youth mentoring 
in the U.S. She previously led the institutional-re- 
lations team at Boys & Girls Clubs of Boston. 


Colin H. Mutchler ’99 is CEO of Louder, a 
platform that democratizes access to mass advertis- 
ing channels on TV, billboards, and online, which 
he cofounded. Previously, he produced digital 
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RAUSCHENBERG 


COLLECTING & CONNECTING 
On view through January 11, 2015 


Admission is free to Duke Alumni Association members. 


nasher.duke.edu/rauschenberg 


NASHER 


MUSEUM OF ART AT DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Robert Rauschenberg, The Ancient Incident (Kabal American Zephyr), 1981. Wood-and-metal stands and wood chairs, 
86% x92 x 20 inches (219.7 x 233.7 x 50.8 cm). © Robert Rauschenberg Foundation / Licensed by VAGA, New York, New York 


Rauschenberg: Collecting & Connecting is made possible by the Robert Rauschenberg Foundation, New York. At the Nasher Museum, the exhibition is made possible 
by Trent Carmichael; David L. Paletz Innovative Teaching Funds; Office of Academic Affairs, Trinity College, Duke University; Parker and Otis; and Nancy A. Nasher and David Haemisegger 


campaigns at agencies R/GA and Addis Creson, as 
well as at the national youth media network Listen 
Up! He has been invited to speak to audiences at 
TEDx, SXSW, and universities around the world. 
He was recognized as a 40 Under 40 leader by 
New Leaders Council. 


Marriages & Commitments 
Richard M. Lansky °92 to Amanda Siegal on 
July 20, 2013. Residence: New York. 


Births & Adoptions 

Liam Sunder to Anjali Sunder Advani M.D. 
92 and Mark Allen Kennedy on Jan. 26, 2014... 
Natalie Anne to John A. Rule B.S.E. 92, M.S.E. 
94, Ph.D. 97 and Tiffany Jurgens Rule 93 
on April 4, 2014...Charlotte Jina to Debra M. 
Parisi B.S.E. 93 and Douglas Y. Han on Jan. 4, 
2014...Mason to Janet E. Lewis ’94 and Mal- 
colm Drewery on Aug. 22, 2013...Connor Otis to 
Sara A. Grube-Edwards B.S.E. 95 and Keith 
W. Edwards on Feb. 12, 2014...Penelope Anastasia 
to Nicholas A. Moraites B.S.E. 95 and Ashley 
Moraites on May 2, 2014...Parker Wyatt to Jen- 
nifer E. Yates °95 and Brad Quesinberry on Aug. 
13, 2013...Liya Katherine to Thomas B. Rees 
96 and Laxmi R. Rees on April 17, 2014...Charles 
Alexander to Kristine M. Singley B.S.E. ’96, 
M.B.A. ’07 and Alec Ras on Dec. 14, 2013...Ste- 
fan Warren to Ari B. Redbord 97 and Kelley 
Pagliai Redbord 97 on April 24, 2014... 
Nathaniel Ellis to Jennifer Berger Brown 98 
and Robert C. Brown on Aug. 7, 2013... Twins, 
Andrew Vincent and Daniel Fitzgerald, to Gerald 
S. Meyer B.S.E. 98 and Gina Meyer on Jan. 4, 
2013...Emma Grace to David A. Ahern 799 and 
Lisa S. Ahern on March 27, 2014...Elizabeth Ann 
to Timothy E. Allen B.S.E. 99 and Kimberly 
Allen on Noy. 19, 2013...Josephine May to 
Tamar Katz Holloman 99 and A. Ray Hol- 
loman Jr. 01 on March 30, 2014...Olivia Rose 
to Lindsay A. Couch Kilgore 799 and Jon Kil- 
gore on March 20, 2014...Larkin Alexandra to 
Ashley A. La Forge M.E.M. 99 and Rick T. 
Link M.E.M. 99 on Feb. 4, 2014...John Richard 
to Joseph A. Miller 99 and Lisa Kelley on May 
4, 2014...Carter Chao to Susan Chao Reed 
99 and Ryan S. Reed ’00 on Feb. 28, 2014... 
John Osborn to Sara Barron Zablotney 99 
and Matthew Solum on Feb. 19, 2014. 


April 17-19, 2015 


Tiffany Melen Hall 00 was 
named a vice president and 

§ counsel at MasterCard Advisors, 
where she reviews and negotiates 


commercial contracts for the 
credit-card company in New York. 


Paul A. Ortiz Ph.D. ’00 received the César E. 
Chavez Action and Commitment Award from the 
Florida Education Association, AFL-CIO. The 
award honors outstanding leadership in contribu- 
tions to the labor movement and organizing and 
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dignifying workers. He is director of the Samuel 
Proctor Oral History Program at the University of 
Florida, 


Jason T. Wagner ‘00 was appointed principal 
of Pelham Lab High School, a public school he 
founded in the Bronx, N.Y. 


Jennifer M. Chambers ’01 was named direc- 
tor of alumni education for Duke Alumni Affairs. 
She designs and implements online, on campus, 
domestic, and international education opportuni- 
ties for Duke alumni and their families. 


Collin J. Cox J.D. ’01 will serve as the chair of 
the Texas Lyceum for 2014. The Texas Lyceum is a 
statewide leadership organization focused on iden- 
tifying the next generation of top Texas leaders. 


Ryan F. Furgurson ‘()1 was named a 2014 Ris- 
ing Star by Virginia Super Lawyers. An associate at 
Setliff & Holland in Richmond, Va., he focuses on 
transportation and employment law, products liabil- 
ity, and commercial litigation. He lives in Midloth- 


Joshua F. Solt ’03 launched an app called 
Spoiler Shield, which was featured in May’s Entre- 
preneur magazine. 


Richard P. Fox M.B.A. '04 joined the board of 
Pinnacle West Capital Corp. He previously held 
executive, operational, and financial positions at 
CyberSafe Corp., Wall Data Inc., and PACCAR 
Inc., and he is a former managing partner in Ernst 
& Young's Seattle office. 


Amber L. Meade M.S. '04 and Jason D. 
Nichols Ph.D. 04 opened Broadway Veterinary 
Hospital in downtown Durham. 


James C. Zimmer ’04 practices in-house law 
for Lowe's Cos. Inc., outside of Charlotte. He re- 
ceived a J.D. from the University of Michigan in 
2010. 


BEF 10th Reunion Aprit 17-19, 2015 


Pengyu Cheng B.S.E. 05, M.E.M. ’06 was 
named global supply manager with Apple, Inc., in 
California. His work in the medical-device indus- 


Call for Nominations for olunteer Awards 


The Duke Alumni Association seeks nominations for its four prestigious alumni volunteer awards: the Distinguished 
Alumni Award, the Charles A. Dukes Award, the Forever Duke Award, and the Beyond Duke Service and Leadership 
Award. To learn more about the awards, or to nominate a candidate, please complete the online nomination form at 
www.dukealumni.com/about-daa/awards-scholoarships/awards. The deadline for all nominations is February 1. 


lliana L. Peters J.D. (02 was promoted to sen- 
ior adviser for HIPAA compliance and enforce- 
ment at the Health & Human Services’ Office for 
Civil Rights in Washington. 


Sara Nataraja Venkat '02 wrote her first chil- 
dren's book, Ellies Big Laugh. It was inspired by 
her experiences as a new parent and by her love for 
animals. A family physician, she resides in North 
Carolina with her husband, Gautham Venkat 
04, and their daughter. 


Edward R. Drew M.Div. ’03 was called to First 
Cooperative Baptist Church of Smithton in Bel- 
haven, N.C. He also teaches Old and New Testa- 
ment studies and world religions at Pitt 
Community College in Winterville, N.C. 


Michael N. Simkovic ’03 presented research 
on “The Economic Value of a Law Degree” at 
more than 20 universities. He was voted the fifth- 
most influential person in legal education by Na- 
tional Jurist magazine and appeared on the cover 

of its January issue. He will begin a position as vis- 
iting professor of law at UNC-CH School of Law 
in the fall, and as visiting professor of law at Ford- 
ham Law School in New York next spring. Previ- 
ously, he was associate professor of law at Seton 


Hall Law School in Newark, N.J. 
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try took him to Biomet in Parsippany, N.J., and 
Johnson & Johnson (Cordis Corp.) in Miami. He 
obtained an M.B.A. from Columbia University 


last year. 


Krystal M. Reddick °05 was named a teacher 
at a private all-girls’ school. In 2007, she was diag- 
nosed with bipolar disorder, and subsequently she 
started a blog called “Manic Monique’s Meander- 
ings: My Journey to Wellness.” 


Jacob J. Roberts '05 was named an associate 
for Moore & Van Allen’s litigation practice group 
in Charlotte. He previously practiced at a bou- 
tique litigation firm in Texas. 


Shivum K. Agarwal 06 was named Physician 
of the Month by Texas Academy of Family Physi- 
cians. He is a resident at John Peter Smith Hospi- 
tal training for global, full-spectrum family 
practice. He lives with his wife, Danielle, and their 
son, Krishan Yogi, in Fort Worth, Texas. 


Jeff P. Faulring 06 received the Adams Fellow 
Award from the department of physical therapy at 
MGH Institute of Health Professions in Boston. 
As chair for the school’s Physical Therapy Club, he 
organized his fellow students to raise money and 
participate in service visits. 


Adam a Dixon B.S.E. ’09 is using microbubbles to develop 


a blood-clot removal device that can intervene in the onset of strokes. 


Adam J. Dixon B.S.E. ’09 was awarded a re- 
search grant from the University of Virginia. A 
Ph.D. candidate in biomedical engineering, he is 
working on developing a blood-clot removal de- 
vice for interventional stroke care through the use 
of microbubbles, which could help combat cardio- 
vascular disease. 


Daniel Lund III M.1\S. 09 was named a direc- 
tor in construction/surety law for Coats Rose in 
New Orleans. 


John H. Roelofs 09 joined Wieden+Kennedy, 
an advertising agency in Portland, Ore. He works 
on award-winning campaigns for Old Spice. 


Angela Tarango Ph.D. '09 wrote Choosing the 
Jesus Way: American Indian Pentecostals and the 
Fight for the Indigenous Principle, which uncoyers 
the history and religious experiences of the first 
American Indian converts to Pentecostalism. She 
is assistant professor of religion at Trinity Univer- 
sity in San Antonio. 


Marriages & Commitments 

Tiffany Melen Hall '00 to John B. Rhea on 
April 5, 2014. Residence: New York...Scott B. 
Goodside ’(2 to Aliza J. Balog on April 5, 
2014. Residence: New York... Monisha Saran 
02 to Ryan R. Toteja on July 28, 2012. Resi- 
dence: Washington, D.C....Lea R. Bromell 
04, A.M. ’09, Ph.D. °11 to Oak Ritchie on Dec. 
28, 2013. Residence: Chapel Hill... Courtney 
Charity 05 to Lance F. Johnson 05 on Aug. 
17, 2013. Residence: Chicago...Corbin A. 
Dunlap ’06 to Travis Page on Jan. 11, 2014. Res- 
idence: Newton, Mass.... Henry M. Hoffman 
06 to Seraphim Reycraft on April 5, 2014. Resi- 
dence: Hoboken, N.J....David K. Schmidt ’07 
to Emily M. Wallrath on May 3, 2014. Residence: 
Durham...Melony Collins Scarborough 
M.S.N. ’08 to Stacey Fowler on Sept. 8, 2012. 
Residence: Inman, S.C. 


Births & Adoptions 

Weston William to Keating Crown 00 and 
Caroline Crown on Sept. 17, 2013... Carter Chao 
to Ryan S. Reed 00 and Susan Chao Reed 
99 on Feb. 28, 2014...Juliana Elizabeth to Liza 
Galluzzo Seidman 00, A.M. '04 and Michael 
Seidman on Sept. 2, 2013... William Vance Shap- 
pley IV to William V. Shappley III 00 and 
Rebekah H. Shappley on Sept. 14, 2013...Bri- 
anna Leigh to Mandi Yellin Drayer ’01 and 
Jeffrey Drayer on April 15, 2014...Liv Ayden to 
Andrew L. Hananel ’()1 and Barrie Hananel 
on Feb. 3, 2014...Emma Caroline to Ann Lewis 
Hartigan (01 and Jonathan Hartigan on March 
28, 2014...Josephine May to A. Ray Holloman 
Jr.’01 and Tamar Katz Holloman 99 on 
March 30, 2014...Alana Alpert to Dara Alpert 
Lieberman 01 and Michael W. Lieberman 
’01 on March 21, 2014...Andrew David to David 
P. Nigro 01 and Terri J. Nigro on March 22, 
2014...Marshall Duke to Erika Carney Alders 
02 and Jamie M. Alders B.S.E. ’04 on April 
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19, 2014...Clara Upton to Lauren Sardina Co- 
sulich ‘(2 and Jared Cosulich on Jan. 24, 2014... 
Maya Sydney to Dustin A. Heldman B.S.E. ‘02 
and Tammy PF. Heldman on April 6, 2014... Lan 
don Scout to Aaron E. Salsberg °02 and Jodi 
Schlesinger Salsberg °03 on March 12, 
2014...Noah Foster to Erin Smith Ahrens '03 
and Matthew Ahrens on Feb. 3, 2014...Margaret 
Bonner to William R. Brown III 03 and Caro- 
line Stouffer Brown ‘04 on April 1, 2014... 
Mika Catharine to Kristen Luneberg 
Macleod °()3 and A. Matthew Macleod on Feb. 
20, 2014...Benjamin William to Kimberly 
Brown Nelimark 03 and Brian Nelimark on 
April 8, 2014...Jack William to Laura Howard 
McHenry 04 and Neal T. McHenry on May 11, 
2014...Susannah Burgess to Howard W. Rhee 
M.B.A. 04 and Margaret Rhee on March 10, 
2014...Elizabeth Carter to Sarah Hawkins 
Warren 04, J.D. 08 and William B. Warren on 
March 26, 2014...James Robert to Suzanne J. 
Eden 05 and Jonathan T. Schnaars 05 on 
March 3, 2014...Krishan Yogi to Shivum K. 
Agarwal '06 and Danielle Agarwal on Jan. 29, 
2014...Isaac Paul to Brianne Ehrlich Clanton 
06 and James R. Clanton ’06 on Dec. 3, 
2013...Geneva Evangeline to Andy Sung Bin 
Yun 06 and Audra Eagle Yun 06 on Oct. 16, 
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2013...Ella Jane to Felicia Walton Pagliuca 
‘07 and Joseph C. Pagliuca ‘07 on April 24, 
2014...Marie Christine co Addison W. Ferrell 
‘08 and Julie Matthews Ferrell ‘09 on Jan. 7, 
2014...Samuel Alexander to E. Charles Robin- 
son Il ’08 and Whitney R. Mickens Robin- 
son 08 on Feb. 15, 2014...Laila Corinne to 
Elissa Flynn McClure A.M. ’09, J.D. 09 and 
Sean P. McClure J.D. 710 on Jan. 5, 2014. 


BOM Sth Reunion April 17-19, 2015 


10s 


Kristen L. Greenaway G.’15 was appointed 
the fifth president of the Chesapeake Bay Maritime 
Museum in St. Michael’s, Md. She previously 
served as director of development and external rela- 
tions at Duke University’s Nasher Museum of Art. 


Corinne Melville Still M.B.A., 
M.E.M. °12 was named assistant 
vice president for energy financial 
services at GE. 


Marriages & Commitments 

Corinne Melville M.B.A., M.E.M. °12 to Ryan 
Douglas Still on Aug. 17, 2013. Residence: Nor- 
walk, Conn....Rebecca A. Rohal B.S.N. 712 
to Christopher Hart on March 15, 2014. Resi- 


@DukeAlumni: She began by brewing tea in her dorm. 
Now latiana Birgisso ’12 is the founder & 
CEO of Mati Energy Drinks. 


dence: Sanford, N.C....Katie M. Schuller 
D.P.T. 12 to Aaron Pruka on Aug. 17, 2013. Res- 
idence: Morrisville, N.C....Sara L. Wexler J.D. 
‘12 to Marcus Koblitz on Sept. 8, 2013. Resi- 
dence: Washington, D.C....Paul C. Gerlach 
M.E.M.’13 to Mary S. Sherman M.E.M. 713 


on Jan. 4, 2014, Residence: Minneapolis. 


Births & Adoptions 

Donald Cleveland Baker II to Julie Neboh 
Baker B.S.N. 710, M.S.N. 13 and Donald Baker 
on Aug. 25, 2013...Serene to Faisal M. Dar- 
wazeh M.B.A. 10 and Huda Shashaa on March 
25, 2014...Laila Corinne to Sean P. McClure 
J.D.°10 and Elissa Flynn McClure A.M. ’09, 
J.D. °09 on Jan. 5, 2014...Brennan David to 
Julia M. Koch Wickel M.H.S. ’10 and Ben- 
jamin J. Wickel on March 1, 2014. 


INMEMORIAM 


George R. Failing 36 of Westernport, Md., on 
Feb. 16, 2014. He was an accountant with Price 
Waterhouse and Talon Zipper Co. before serving as 
a lieutenant for the Navy during World War IL. He 
retired from Westvaco as an accountant. He was 
one of the founders of cable television in the Tri 





Towns and Frostburg. He is survived by a son, a 
daughter, and two grandchildren. 


Eleanor F. Mitchell Massaglia 37 of Naples, 
Fla., on Jan. 13, 2014. Her volunteer work in- 
cluded Naples Community Hospital and the Con- 
servancy of Southwest Florida. Survivors include a 
son, a daughter, five grandchildren, and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Margaret L. Adams Harris 738, J.D. ’40 of 
Durham, on April 14, 2014. The year she gradu- 
ated, she was the only woman attending Duke's 
law school. She and her classmate husband, Ken, 
set up their law practice together in 1940 in 
Greensboro, where she lived most of her life. She 
served on the Greensboro public-school board 
during integration as its first female chair and she 
was named Greensboro’s Outstanding Civic 
Leader in 1974. Her other community inyolve- 
ments included the PTA, Greensboro Historical 
Society, and Greensboro Urban Ministries. During 
her 12 years on the Duke board of trustees, she 
worked to implement Title IX of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 to ensure gender equity among 
Duke's athletes. After retirement, she received the 
Distinguished Service Award from the Greensboro 
Bar Association. She is survived by a daughter, 
Ann L. Harris Franceschini ’74; two sons, C. 
Marcus Harris 65, J.D. 72 and Thomas A. 
Harris ’68, J.D. ’71; a brother; a sister; three 
grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Hope T. Dearborn °40 of Chapel Hill, on Feb. 
7, 2013. 


Ruth Keppel Hagerman ‘40 of Virginia 
Beach, Va., on March 4, 2014. Her poetry and fic- 
tion were published by the Poetry Society of Vir- 
ginia, The Caribbean Writer, and the Virginia 
Historical Society. One of her poems won first 
place in the 2002 Christopher Newport University 
annual writing contest. Due to her husband’s 
naval career, she and her family lived around the 
world, including in Bremerhaven, Germany; 
Seoul, Korea; and Paris. While in Seoul, she 
taught English to Korean women and children 
and was a member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
She is survived by three children, three grandchil- 
dren, and four great-grandchildren. 


H.F. “Jim” Levy ’40 of Montgomery, Ala., on 
Feb. 27, 2014. After graduating from Duke, he 
joined the Army and as battalion commander was 
among the first to land at Omaha Beach on D- 
Day. After participating in the liberation of Paris 
and the Battle of the Bulge, he received a Bronze 
Star for Valor, a Purple Heart, and two Oak Leaf 
Clusters. In 2011, he was awarded the Order of 
St. Maurice by the National Infantry Association. 
He was president of United Way, chair of the Red 
Cross, and involved in Goodwill Industries, Ro- 
tary Club, the Montgomery Symphony, and the 
Alabama Shakespeare Festival. He is survived by 
his wife, Mary; two sons; two daughters; a sister; 
and 13 grandchildren. 


George Re Failing 36 was one of the 


founders of cable television. 


John C. Batten B.S.E.E. ’41 of Rock Hill, 
S.C., on Jan. 31, 2014. As a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy, he worked in the Navy's 
Radio Material School in San Francisco and 
Chicago. He then worked on electronic landing 
systems for the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
in Chicago. In 1952, he joined the communica- 
tions department of the CIA in Virginia as electri- 
cal/communications engineer. During his 21 years 
with the CIA, he and his wife, Gerry, lived in 
Maryland, the Philippines, and Greece. 


Mary F. Willis Martin M.Ed. ’41 of Lakeland, 
Fla., on Jan. 21, 2014. After graduating from 
Duke, she taught English for 10 years. She became 
one of the first commissioned officers working in 
communications for the SPARs, the Coast Guard 
Women’s Reserve. Survivors include a sister. 


T. Edward Braswell Jr. ’42 of Alexandria, Va., 
on Feb. 23, 2014. After serving in the Army Air 
Forces in India during World War II, he graduated 
from Harvard Law School in 1948. He was a chief 
counsel and staff director of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee for much of the Cold War. 
He later worked in private legal practice and then 
ran his own firm in Arlington County for many 
years. For nearly 30 years until retiring in 1993, he 
chaired the Alexandria Planning Commission and 
worked to preserve many historic neighborhoods 
and to control urban renewal in the city. In the 
1970s, he participated in the creation of Founders 
Park on the Alexandria waterfront. He is survived 
by three sons, six grandchildren, and three great- 


grandchildren. 


Emma Wirt Schutz B.S.N. ’42, R.N. °42 of 
Ithaca, N.Y., on Jan. 16, 2014. After graduating 
from nursing school, she joined the Army 65th 
General Hospital, a Duke unit, and served much 
of her time in England supporting the 8th Air 
Force. As a civilian, she returned to nursing in De- 
troit and then taught practical nursing at Tomp- 
kins Community College in Ithaca until her 
retirement. Survivors include a sister and two 
granddaughters. 


Marjorie F. Trumbauer Gemmel °43 of Dia- 
mondhead, Miss., on April 12, 2013. Survivors 
include a daughter. 


James E. Knight Jr. 43 of Jacksonville, Fla., 
on Jan. 17, 2014. As a Marine, he served during 
World War II and the Korean War, achieving the 
rank of major. He was employed by Knight Broth- 
ers Paper Co. and Jim Walter Paper. He also vol- 
unteered for Meals on Wheels, St. Joseph Thrift 
Shop, and St. Francis Soup Kitchen. As an Eagle 
Scout, he worked with Troop 5 and was awarded 
the National Catholic Committee on Scouting’s 
St. George Emblem. He is survived by four chil- 
dren, eight grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Richard J. Lynch Sr. B.S.C.E. 43 of Hamp- 
stead, N.C., on Feb. 25, 2014. After serving in 
World War II in the Army Air Corps, he became a 


licensed professional engineer and land surveyor. He 
was later president of the County Engineers Associa- 
tion of Maryland and of the VA-DC-MD chapter of 
the American Public Works Association. He retired 
as director of the Department of Transportation in 
Montgomery County, Md., and a member of the 
Washington Suburban Transit Commission. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Darcy; three children; eight 
grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Marian I. Meeks Macek B.S.N. ’43 of Atlanta, 
on July 17, 2013. She served as a flight nurse in 
the Pacific theater, leaving the Army with the rank 
of captain. She married a colonel and lived with 
her family in many places both stateside and over- 
seas. She is survived by four children. 


Frances D. Cochran McFadyen ‘43 of Fayet- 
teville, N.C., on Feb. 10, 2014. After earning a 
master’s degree in social work from Case Western 
Reserve University, she worked at Duke as a med- 
ical social worker. As a representative of the Diocese 
of Eastern N.C., she served on the board of direc- 
tors of Thompson Orphanage. She was a member 
of the National Society of Colonial Dames of 
America, the Thursday Club, and the Fayetteville 
Garden Cub. Survivors include a daughter; two 
sons, including Robert B. McFadyen M.S. ’88; 
a grandson; and two great-grandchildren. 


William “W.T.” Medlin Jr. B.D. 43 of Win- 
ston-Salem, on Dec. 24, 2013. He served as a 
United Methodist pastor in the Western North 
Carolina Conference for 60 years. Survivors in- 
clude two sons, including William T. Medlin 
Il M.Div. °72; six grandchildren; and three great- 
grandchildren. 


Ralph P. Morgan Jr. B.S.M.E. ’43 of Costa 
Mesa, Calif., on Nov. 1, 2013. While attending 
Duke, he played in the 1942 Rose Bowl. He 
served in the Navy for 15 years in aeronautical re- 
search and rocket development. He later became 
the manager of space systems at Ford Aeronutron- 
ics in Newport Beach, Calif. He is survived by his 
wife, Louise; four sons; two grandchildren; and 
two great-granddaughters. 


Richard H. Porritt Sr. ’43 of Seattle, on Jan. 
17, 2014. He served in the Navy as a navigator on 
attack transport ships, participating in several Pa- 
cific island invasions. He subsequently worked as 
an accountant for Gilbert Associates in Reading, 
Pa., and later as an auditor for the Radio Corp. of 
America in New York. After receiving a bachelor’s 
of divinity from Lutheran Theological Seminary 
in Philadelphia, he became pastor of Epiphany 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Pleasantville, 
N.J., and later at St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Torrington, Conn. He retired in 1985 
and moved with his wife, Jean, to Oak Harbor, 
Wash. He is survived by four children, six grand- 
children, and 10 great-grandchildren. 


Jean C. Woodhull Sinden 43 of Newtown, 


Pa., on Nov. 6, 2013. She worked on underwater 
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As a young copywriter, Edgar A. Hatcher III °49 
penned the phrase “Ford has a better idea.” His advertising 
campaigns are archived at Duke University Libraries. 


sound research at the Naval Ordnance Laboratory 
in Washington until 1950, In the 1960s, she 
helped found the Summit Neighborhood Council, 
which set up a food cooperative in Summit, N.J. 
Through the council, she also helped establish a 
preschool program for low-income children, 
which would later become the town’s Head Start 
program. A community activist, she advocated for 
a housing project, and as president of Summit's 
League of Women Voters, she lobbied Trenton for 
improved public transportation. She was a mem- 
ber of the International Institute for Religious 
Freedom and the United Nations Association. In 
retirement, she became an observer at the UN for 
the League of Women Voters. She is survived by 
her former husband, Frank; two daughters; and 
four grandchildren. 


Richard F. Wagner B.S.M.E. °43 of Lewisville, 
N.C., on Feb. 13, 2014. After graduating, he 
joined the Navy and served both active duty and 
reserve duty from 1942 to 1964, attaining the 
rank of commander. During his time in the Navy, 
he was awarded the American Campaign Medal, 
Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal with four Stars, 
China Service Medal, Philippine Liberation Rib- 
bon, and the Navy Occupation Service Medal. 
Following World War II, he joined Bahnson Co. 
in Winston-Salem, where he worked for 37 years. 
He is survived by a daughter, a son, and two 
grandsons. 


John V. Blalock °44 of Louisville, Ky., on Jan. 
26, 2014. He made a career as an advertising and 
public-relations executive, first with Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad in Norfolk, Va., then Liberty Life 
Insurance Co. in Greenville, S.C., and finally with 
Brown & Williamson and BATUS. In the 1980s, 
he became vice president of the University of 
Louisville's Foundation and served as a consultant 
to the university's president. Later he was a found- 
ing member and chair of the board of a pioneering 
HMO and president of the Louisville Medical Re- 
search Foundation. His community involvements 
included the Fund for the Arts, Kentucky Opera 
Association, and Youth Arts Council. Among his 
national awards were the Freedom Foundations 
Medal of Honor, Human Relations Leadership 
Award, and 18 Awards of Excellence in Public Re- 
lations and Advertising. He was named 1994 Citi- 
zen Laureate by the Younger Woman's Club of 
Louisville. He is survived by his wife, Kathy; three 
sons; a daughter; three grandchildren; and six 
great-grandchildren. 


Margaret “Betty” Alexander Cardo 44 of 
Charlotte, on Dec. 13, 2013. During World War 
II, she was employed by National Carbon as head 
of laboratory testing for batteries used in the mili- 
tary. After the war, she was hired as one of the first 
female tellers for Union National Bank, which 
later became First Union. She was also a member 
of the Mecklenburg Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. She is survived by four 
children, nine grandchildren, and two great- 
grandsons. 
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Lee Marion Cole M.D. °44 of Mount Dora, 
Fla., on Feb. 7, 2012. Survivors include his wife, 
Elaine. 


Cathryn M. Kaufmann ‘44 of Acanta, on 
March 17, 2014. For most of her career, she 
worked at the Social Security Administration. She 
volunteered at the Midtown Assistance Center, 
Scottish Rite Children’s Hospital, and the Zaban 
Center. She was active in the League of Women 
Voters and National Council of Jewish Women. 
Survivors include a sister. 


Richard D. Saunders Sr. 44 of Hamburg, 
N.Y., on June 1, 2011. He is survived by his wife, 
Rita; two daughters; a son; seven grandchildren; 
and four great-grandchildren. 


Elizabeth C. Pine Dayton ’45 of Los Ange- 
les, on Dec. 29, 2013. She is survived by three 
daughters, a son, and five grandchildren. 


George L. Kennedy 45 of Magog, Quebec, 
on Feb. 23, 2014. After serving in the Army, he 
began general medical practice in Jewett City, 
Conn. He practiced anesthesia until he retired in 
1986. Survivors include his wife, Terry; three sons; 
and two daughters. 


William W. Raup ’45, A.M. ’52 of Miami 
Shores, Fla., on Oct. 15, 2012. He served as a lieu- 
tenant in the Pacific in the Navy during World War 
II. After graduate studies at Georgetown and the 
University of Texas, he joined the State Department 
as a Latin American specialist serving in Chile and 
Nicaragua, and later in Mali, Afghanistan, and Mo- 
rocco. After moving to Miami, he taught at Barry 
University. He is survived by his wife, Susanne 
Perrin Raup 744; a son; and a sister, Margaret 
A. Raup Frampton ’40. 


Eugenia O. Wimberly Smith 45 of Birm- 
ingham, Ala. on Feb. 15, 2014. She worked as a 
field service representative for the American Red 
Cross. Her community service involvements in- 
cluded serving on the board of Cahaba Girl Scout 
Council and as a volunteer instructor in the 
Mountain Brook Junior High School dyslectic 
program. She is survived by a daughter, two sons, 
and two grandchildren. 


Helen L. Paty Stamps ‘45 of Conyers, Ga., 
on March 17, 2014. A Navy cadet nurse in World 
War II, she had many careers, including noon 
duty supervisor at a junior high school in Palos 
Verdes, Calif; hiring manager at the University of 
Illinois personnel department in Champaign-Ur- 
bana; and director of social services at Irene Byron 
Hospital in Fort Wayne, Ind. She was elected 
Democratic registrar of voters for Westport, 
Conn., serving for 10 years. She is survived by her 
husband, George; two children; 11 grandchildren; 
three great-grandchildren; two cousins, Matilda 
J. Paty Seward °47 and Jo Anne Paty 
Jones °45; and a niece, Barbara J. Thegze 
Kieker B.S.E. ’80. 


Carolyn King Vail 45 of Durham, on Dec. 24, 
2013. She is survived by a son, a daughter, and 
five grandchildren. 


Frank Eugene Clark A.M. ’46, Ph.D. ’48 of 
Falmouth, Maine, on Feb, 28, 2014. In the Army 
with the Signal Corps in London, Paris, and Ger- 
many during World War II, he decoded inter- 
cepted enemy messages. He taught mathematics at 
Tulane University and Rutgers University, where 
he chaired several committees. He served as presi- 
dent of the Association of Mathematics Teachers 
of New Jersey. In the 1970s, he spent a sabbatical 
year as a visiting professor at the University of 
Nairobi, Kenya; after retiring from Rutgers in 
1985, he spent a year as visiting professor at De La 
Salle University in the Philippines. In retirement, 
he continued to investigate the special properties 
of prime numbers. He is survived by his wife, Lu- 
cille; a son; two daughters; a brother; seven grand- 
children; and four great-grandchildren. 


J. Edward Houseworth Ill ’46 of Springfield, 
Va., on March 9, 2014. After serving in the Army 
during World War II, he graduated from the U.S. 
Military Academy with a commission in field ar- 
tillery. His assignments took him to North Car- 
olina, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Japan. During the 
1958 Taiwan Straits Conflict, he was appointed as 
an adviser to the Republic of China Army on the 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu, where he advised 
his Taiwanese counterparts on counter-battery and 
direct-fire defensive tactics. An adviser to the Tai- 
wanese Army field artillery training center in Chia- 
yi and later to the Republic of Vietnam Regional 
Forces in Pleiku, Vietnam, he subsequently was 
posted to the Army Material Command and the 
Defense Intelligence Agency in Washington. After 
a brief stint as a senior analyst with Braddock, 
Dunn & McDonald, he returned to civil service to 
support the fledgling Army Space Programs Office, 
retiring in 1989. He is survived by his wife, 
Miriam; three sons; and five grandchildren. 


Beverly H. McKeowen 746 of Fountain Inn, 
S.C., on March 6, 2014. He served in the Navy 
during World War II. He is survived by three sons, 
four daughters, 12 grandchildren, and 12 great- 
grandchildren. 


Henry D. Messer °46, M.D. ’50 of Dearborn 
Heights, Mich., on Feb. 18, 2014. He was a neu- 
rosurgeon at St. Vincent's Hospital in New York 
before becoming chief of neurosurgery at Wayne 
County, Mich., General Hospital. A lifelong advo- 
cate for LGBT rights, he founded the Triangle 
Foundation, now known as Equality Michigan. 
He is survived by his partner, Carl A. House. 


Mary A. Wilson Perry °46 of Birmingham, 
Ala., on July 3, 2013. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Tunstall; three sons; a daughter; four grand- 
children; and four great-grandchildren. 


Ruth M. Fike Pittman ‘46 in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., on Dec. 20, 2013. She worked as a medical 


social worker at Charity Hospital, Moltnomah 
Hospital, and Duke Medical Center. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Robert; three daughters, in- 
cluding Lillian Pittman Baldwin B.S.E. ’83, 
M.S. ’85; and two granddaughters. 


Marie B. Britt Rhyne °46 of Durham, on 
March 26, 2014. A physician, she specialized in 
general pediatrics. She is survived by a daughter. 


Elaine Stride Rusk ’46 of Saco, Maine, on 
Jan. 18, 2012. Survivors include a son. 


Garnett L. “Jack” Ferguson Jr. B.S.M.E. 
"47 of Marietta, Ga., on Jan. 17, 2014. He served 
in the Navy before college and had a 36-year ca- 
reer at Lockheed. After retiring, he was active in 
the Lockheed Retirees Management Association, 
the Sons of the American Revolution, and the Old 
Guard. He is survived by his wife, Louisa; three 
daughters; 11 grandchildren; and three great 
grandchildren. 


Abram J. Foster A.M. ’47 of Lancaster, Pa., on 
Feb. 19, 2014. He served in the Army for four 
years before returning to a career in education, 
teaching physics and chemistry at Rostraver Town- 
ship High School; history and political science at 
Penn State-Pottsville; and history at the University 
of Pittsburgh, Slippery Rock State College, 
Millersville University, and Elizabethtown College. 
He also served on the board of directors of the 
Millersville University Credit Union. He is sur- 
vived by three daughters, a son, two sisters, 10 
grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


H. Carl Garthe II 47 of Towson, Md., on Feb. 
10, 2014. He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth 
M. White Garthe °48; two daughters; and three 
grandchildren. 


Robert C. Greenwald Jr. B.S.M.E. °47 of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., on Jan. 19, 2014. He served in the 
Navy during World War II and later worked as an 
engineer with Texaco in New York. He then 
worked in international sales in the Philippines for 
11 years before returning to New York to work for 
Caltex Inc. until his retirement in 1980. After re- 
locating to Savannah, Ga., he became a member 
of the Tybee Light Power Squadron and a minister 
volunteer with the Chatham County sheriff’s of 
fice. He is survived by his wife, Ruth; four sons; a 
sister; and six grandchildren. 


Edgar A. Hatcher III ’47 of New York, on 
March 11, 2014. As a young copywriter, he 
penned the phrase “Ford has a better idea,’ which 
became the slogan for the automaker's most suc- 
cessful campaigns. He worked on campaigns for 
Chevron, Kodak, Texas Instruments, Beechcraft, 
and Exxon at J. Walter Thompson, Benton & 
Bowles, and BBDO. He retired from McCann Er- 
ickson as a vice president. The Edgar Hatcher Pa- 
pers, 1952-1992, document his advertising 
campaigns and are archived at the Duke Univer- 
sity Libraries. He is survived by his wife, Barbara; 


a daughter, Liza Hatcher Dawson 777; a son, 
Edgar A. Hatcher IV ’81; a sister, Elizabeth 
Hatcher Conner °39; four grandchildren; a 
step-grandchild; and a niece, Christine R. Con- 
ner Levin '76. 


Robert S. Havens '47 of Mendon, N.Y., on 
Jan. 24, 2014. A World War II Navy veteran, he 
worked with the U.S. Postal Service for 32 years 
and the Mendon Fire Department for 66 years. 
He was also superintendent of the Mendon Ceme- 
tery, a Boy Scout leader, and a Board of Elections 
inspector. He is survived by his wife, Eileen; two 
sons; a daughter; 10 grandchildren; and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Allie W. Hedges 747 of Santa Rosa, Calif., on 
Feb. 27, 2014. She worked as a medical-records li- 
brarian for several hospitals in Santa Rosa. Sur- 
vivors include a brother and a sister. 


William A. Kendrick °47 of Cincinnati, on 
March 3, 2014. A World War II veteran, he at- 
tained the rank of senior lieutenant. He began his 
career at JC Penney in his hometown, Saginaw, 
Mich., and later transferred to Clarion, Ohio, as 
store manager. He served on the school board and 
was active in Rotary. He is survived by his wife, 
Jane; two daughters; five granddaughters; and 
seven great-grandchildren. 


Milton Manes Ph.D. ’47 of Pittsburgh, on Feb. 
27, 2014. He was a physical chemist with the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, Koppers Co., and Pittsburgh 
Activated Carbon Co., as well as head of the Ad- 
sorption Fellowship at Mellon Institute. He later 
taught chemistry at Kent State University for 18 
years. He is survived by his wife, Carol Free- 
man Manes ’45; a son; and a daughter. 


Betty J. Troxell Moreen °47 of Slingerlands, 
N.Y., on Feb. 7, 2014. She was a welcome-wagon 
hostess, chair of the travel committee of the 
Women’s Council of the Albany Institute of His- 
tory and Art, and co-organizer of the first Festival 
of Trees. She was also a member of the Embroiders 
Guild of America, New York chapter. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Thomas; two sons; seven 
grandchildren; and 10 great-grandchildren. 


Charles D. Pruett 47, M.D. ’51 of Bluefield, 
W.Va., on Jan. 4, 2014. He served in World War 
II as a mortar operator and participated in the lib- 
eration of the Dachau concentration camp in 
1945. He spent most of his career with the Blue- 
field Sanitarium, Bluefield Regional Medical Cen- 
ter, and Charbrook Medico. After retirement, he 
served on the W.Va. Board of Licensed Practical 
Nurses, as a trustee of College Avenue Baptist 
Church, and as physician for the Graham High 
School football team in Virginia. He is survived by 
three children, nine grandchildren, and six great- 
grandchildren. 


Sally O. Waddell McKeague ’48 of North 
Palm Beach, Fla., on Feb. 9, 2014. She was a pro- 
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Martha L. Lanunius Thomas "49 founded Stoner-Thomas 


School in Lexington, N.C., for children with special needs. 


fessional singer, a fashion model, and a docent for 
Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum in 
Wilmington, Del. Survivors include a daughter. 


Edward L. Meadows LL.B. 48 of Roanoke, 
Va., on Feb. 19, 2014. He served four years in the 
Air Force during World War Il and 13 years in the 
Army Reserve, attaining the rank of major. He 
worked as chief claim agent for the Norfolk & 
Western Railway Co. for 34 years. He is survived 
by a daughter, a son, a stepson, five grandchildren, 
and nine grandchildren. 


James L. Seay Sr. '48 of Raleigh, on Jan. 11, 
2014. He served three years in the Marine 
Corps as a captain in the artillery before practicing 
law for 57 years, eventually becoming a senior 
partner of Seay & Horne. He was a member of 
the N.C. State Bar and the N.C. State Bar 
Association, and was former president of the 
Wake County Bar Association. He is survived by 
his wife, Marilyn; three sons; a daughter; a 
brother; seven grandchildren; and four great- 
grandchildren. 


Ann L. Baird Weaver °48 of Wilmington, 
N.C., on March 6, 2014. She worked as a physical 
therapist and volunteered with the Literacy Coun- 
cil and Wilmington Women’s Club. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Richard; four children; six 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Carey N. Barry M.D. °49 of Greenville, S.C., 
on March 8, 2014. For his infantry service during 
World War II, he received a Silver Star, a Soldier's 
Medal of Valor, and a Purple Heart. Aside from 
his solo practice in Fort Myers, Fla., he served as 
president of Lee Memorial Physicians and of the 
Florida Urological Association, chief of staff at Lee 
Memorial Hospital, and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Urological Associ- 
ation. He was president of the Fort Myers Rotary 
Club. He is survived by a son, a daughter, seven 
grandchildren, and a great-granddaughter. 


Everett C. Campbell B.S.M.E. °49 of Freder- 
icksburg, Va., on March 16, 2014. After serving in 
the Navy during World War II, he worked in the 
oil and gas business in Texas and at an atomic en- 
ergy plant in Tennessee. He spent a 28-year career 
with Phillip Morris, where he was selected Plant 
Engineer of the Year in 1971 by the American So- 
ciety of Plant Engineers. He was instrumental in 
the formation of the James River Aquatic Club 
and served on its board of directors, as well as 
serving on the state board for the Amateur Ath- 
letic Association. He is survived by his wife, Dot; 
two sons; two daughters; two brothers; 10 grand- 
children; and 23 great-grandchildren. 


Frank T. Dudley °49 of Durham, on March 14, 
2014. He served in the Pacific as a member of the 
Army Air Corps during World War I. His career 
was spent at Burlington Industries, where he held 
many positions, including production planner, 
warehouse manager, and purchasing agent. He is 
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survived by his wife, Charlotte; a son; a stepson; a 
stepdaughter; and a grandson. 


Ben T. Gantt Jr. A.M. 49 of Rutherfordton, 
N.C., on Jan. 29, 2014. After serving with the 
Army Air Corps in World War II, he worked as a 
school principal at Sunnyview Elementary and as a 
Methodist minister. He is survived by a daughter, 
a son, two grandchildren, and four great-grand- 
sons. 


Marcus A. Garriss 49 of Durham, on Feb. 4, 
2014. He served in the Army Corps of Engineers 
during World War II and attained the rank of bat- 
talion personnel sergeant major. He worked in ac- 
counting at American Tobacco Co. for 30 years. 
Survivors include his nieces and nephews. 


Morris A. Gordon Ph.D. °49 of Raleigh, on 
March 1, 2014. An Army veteran, he spent his 
early career at what is now the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention in Atlanta and as a bio- 
logical-warfare specialist at Fort McClellan, Ala. 
He spent 29 years working for the New York De- 
partment of Health as director of the mycology 
laboratories and later as chief of the clinical micro- 
biology laboratory. Among his many innovations, 
he invented the latex agglutination test for Cryp- 
tococcus; initiated application of fluorescent anti- 
body techniques to mycology; and identified soil 
as the natural habitat of many medically impor- 
tant fungi. He recognized Dermatophilus infec- 
tion for the first time in North America, reporting 
the first human cases. He cowrote Laboratory 
Identification of Pathogenic Fungi Simplified and 
wrote more than 130 articles. The Medical Myco- 
logical Society of the Americas honored him with 
the Rhoda Benham Award in 1988. He also 
served on the faculty of Albany Medical College 
and the Medical College of Charleston, S.C. He 
is survived by two daughters, a son, and a grand- 
daughter. 


John C. Guilds A.M. ’49 of Huntsville, Ark., 
on March 5, 2014. He served in World War II and 
received the Purple Heart and Bronze Star. During 
his long academic career, he was head of the Eng- 
lish department at Texas Tech University and dean 
of the College of Humanities and Fine Arts at the 
University of Houston. He retired as dean of the J. 
William Fulbright College of Arts and Sciences 
and a Distinguished Professor of humanities at the 
University of Arkansas in Fayetteville, Ark. He re- 
ceived numerous grants and awards, including 
from the American Philosophical Society for travel 
and research in Ireland and Fulbright-Hays lec- 
tureships at universities in Egypt and Syria. He ed- 
ited several books and wrote numerous journal 
articles. Survivors include two daughters, a son, 
and four grandchildren. 


R. Harold Hipps M.Div ’49 of Nashville, 
Tenn., on Feb. 2, 2014. The minister of education 
for West Market Street Methodist Church in 
Greensboro for 15 years, he later was director of 
leisure/recreation ministries at the General Board 


of Education, Division of the Local Churches and 
of leadership development for Professional Chris- 
tian Educators. A board member of the National 
Recreation and Park Association, he helped to or- 
ganize a national support group for Christian edu- 
cators. He also was the first associate general 
secretary for the Division of Lay Ministries of the 
United Methodist Church. After retirement, he 
founded R&A Associates, which provided profes- 
sional meeting management. He was awarded the 
first Legend Award from Tennessee Meeting Pro- 
fessionals International. He is survived by his wife, 
Kathryn; a son; a sister; and a grandson. 


Harold M. Jackson III B.S.E.E. ’49 of Hen- 
dersonville, N.C., on March 8, 2014. He served 
two years with the Air Force and worked as an 
electrical engineer with Western Electric Co. and 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. He volunteered with 
Tax Counseling for the Elderly and chaired the St. 
James School for Little Folks. He is survived by his 
wife, Mary; three daughters; a son; and 12 grand- 
children. 


Herbert Kirsh °49 of Clover, S.C., on Jan. 28, 
2014. He was in the Navy Reserve and owned and 
operated the Kirsh Family Department Store. He 
served as mayor of Clover, a member of the town 
council, and CEO of Clover Community Bank. 
He was a state representative in the S.C. General 
Assembly from 1978 to 2010, and at his retire- 
ment he was the longest-serving legislator in the 
state. He received the S.C. Order of the Palmetto. 
He is survived by two sons. 


Marion B. Morton °49, J.D. 51 of Richmond, 
Va., on Feb. 24, 2014. He retired in 1991 as dis- 
trict counsel with the Internal Revenue Service. 
He is survived by his wife, Gloria; two sons; a 
daughter; two brothers; and four grandchildren. 


Dale S. Starnes 749 of Granite Falls, N.C., on 
Jan. 1, 2014. He taught health, science, and book- 
keeping; operated the Starnes Brothers Milling 
Co.; and opened an antique glassware business. 
He also raised rabbits, winning numerous prizes at 
shows throughout the state. He is survived by his 
wife, Alene; a son, Keith J. Starnes '74; a 
daughter; three brothers; two sisters; and three 
grandsons. 


Quentin G. Swiger ’49 of Glenview, IIl., on 
Feb. 2, 2014. An Army veteran of World War II, 
he retired as associate foreign tax counsel at 
Amoco after stints as a lawyer at the IRS and Tex- 
aco. He was the longtime chair of the American 
Petroleum Institute Foreign Tax Committee. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Elinor; three sons; a grand- 
son; and a nephew, Ernest C. Swiger Jr. 69. 


Martha L. Launius Thomas °49 of Lexington, 
N.C., on Sept. 28, 2013. After 20 years with the 
Davidson County Department of Social Services, 
she retired from the foster-care and adoptions sec- 
tion. She served on the Davidson County Educa- 
tion Foundation, founded Stoner-Thomas School 


James W. Hawkins 50 wrote the regulations that led 


to the establishment of the 911 in system in Tennessee. 


for children with special needs, and volunteered 
with Meals on Wheels for many years. She is sur- 
vived by four children, four grandchildren, and a 
great-grandchild. 


William E. Waters M.F. 49 of Greensboro, on 
March 14, 2014. He served in the Army Air 
Corps in Italy. He spent his career in forest ento- 
mology, working with the U.S. Forest Service for 
28 years and later serving as the dean of the 
School of Natural Resources at the University of 
California—Berkeley. He is survived by a daughter, 
three sons, eight grandchildren, and four great- 


grandchildren. 


James A. Wessinger 49 of Lewisville, N.C., 
on Feb. 19, 2014. He served with the Army, earn- 
ing five Bronze Battle Stars during the Normandy 
invasion, the liberation of Paris, and the Battle of 
the Bulge. For 31 years, he worked for Interlake 
Steel Corp. where he was district manager and 
sales engineer for the Carolinas and Virginia. He is 
survived by a son, a brother, and a sister. 


William F. Abbott Jr. 50 of Westport, Conn., 
on March 18, 2014. He served with the Navy in 
World War II. He worked in broadcasting for sev- 
eral Connecticut stations and CBS television in 
New York before he was appointed vice president 
of George P. Hollingbery Co. After retirement, he 
wrote The Names on the Wall, a sociological analy- 
sis of Vietnam casualties. He then created the 
Great 20th Century Memory Bank, a calendar 
and card company documenting noteworthy high- 
lights from the 20th century. He is survived by his 
wife, Patricia; a son; a daughter; and three grand- 


children. 


James W. Hawkins °50 of Gallatin, Tenn., on 
March 3, 2014. An Army veteran, he spent a 40- 
year career with Southern Bell and South Central 
Bell as a regulatory specialist, where he helped 
eliminate rural “party” telephone lines and wrote 
the regulations that led to the establishment of the 
911 system in Tennessee counties. He served on 
the Sumner County Board of Education for 28 
years and as vice president of the National Associ- 
ation of State Boards of Education. In 1991, the 
Tennessee School Board Association honored him 
as its Board Member of the Year, and the Sumner 
County Board of Education named its education 
building for him. He earned his EMT certification 
and was a founding member of the Sumner 
County Volunteer Ambulance Service, which led 
to the formation of the Sumner County EMS. He 
volunteered with Sumner Regional Medical Cen- 
ter, United Way of Sumner County, and Meals on 
Wheels. He is survived by four sons, including 
James B. Hawkins J.D. 82; a sister; 12 grand- 
children; and a grandchild. 


James M. Kinghorn M.E. 50 of Victoria, 

British Columbia, on Feb. 6, 2014. He spent his 
career with the Pacific Forestry Centre, focusing 
on containerized tree nursery technology. He re- 
ceived many awards and a patent for his forestry 


research. He received his pilot’s license at age 63. 
He is survived by a son, a daughter, six grandchil- 
dren, and nine great-grandchildren. 


Fred B. Knight M.F. °50, Ph.D. °56 of Scarbor- 
ough, Maine, on Feb. 25, 2014. He served with 
the Navy and retired from the Navy Reserve as a 
commander. He worked with the U.S. Forest 
Service for 10 years before joining the forestry de- 


THAN 


partment at the University of Michigan. He later 
became director of the School of Forest Resources 
at the University of Maine and served as dean 
until his retirement. He wrote and cowrote more 
than 110 publications, including the textbook 
Principles of Forest Entomology. His research re- 
sulted in a number of awards from the Forest 
Service, National Science Foundation, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
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...to the more than 1,300 Duke Alumni 
who helped push Duke Gardens’ Annual Fund 
above $500,000 for the first time ever. 


Duke Gardens receives more than half of its 
operating budget from generous Duke alumni 
and others who value the Gardens and its role 
in enriching the lives of students, faculty, staff 

and visitors to Duke University. 
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Upon retiring, Gerard Marder M.D.’52 substituted 


for pediatricians in Gaston County, N.C., until he was 75. 


Association of State College and University 
Forestry Research Organizations. He is survived 
by his wife, Jane; a daughter; a son; a brother; four 
grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Lyle L. Knudsen M.E. °50, Ph.D. ’50 of Col- 
orado Springs, Colo., on Feb. 17, 2014. He served 
in the Army Air Corps as an aviation meteorologist 
and cryptographic officer and remained in the Air 
Force Reserve until 1960. He was an assistant pro- 
fessor at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
before working with the Air Force in the operations 
analysis office at the Aerospace Defense Command 
in Colorado. He is survived by a daughter, a son, 
three grandchildren, and a great-grandson. 


Herman Lavier Michael Jr. 50 of Oakland, 
Md., on Jan. 24, 2014. He served in the Marine 
Corps in the South Pacific theater during World 
War II. After finishing his education at Duke, he 
worked at Keesler Air Force Base in Biloxi, Miss. 
He reenlisted for the Korean War and eventually 
settled in Fairfax, Va., where he worked for many 
communications companies that required world- 
wide travel. He is survived by his wife, Betty 
Akers Michael 46; a daughter; a son; five 
grandchildren; and seven great-grandchildren. 


George B. Oliver A.M. ’50, Ph.D. ’59 of Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., on Feb. 13, 2014. He served as a 
hospital corpsman in the Navy during World War 
II. He later taught at Randolph-Macon College 
for 42 years, retiring as the Isaac N. Vaughn Pro- 
fessor of history. He was involved in the Freder- 
icksburg Host Lions Club, Friends of the 
Rappahannock Library, and Virginia Humanities 
Conference. He is survived by two daughters, a 
stepmother, and four grandchildren. 


Martha H. Mackenzie Plowden ’50 of 
Phoenix, on March 4, 2014. She worked as a tech- 
nical lab assistant with the Cone Mills Corp. in 
Greensboro. She is survived by her husband, Dick. 


Thomas L. Craft Jr. 51 of Greenville, N.C., on 
Feb. 9, 2014. He served in World War II in the Eu- 
ropean theater in intelligence and reconnaissance. 
After the war he became an educator, serving as a 
coach, teacher, principal, and assistant superintend- 
ent in the Pitt County school system. He belonged 
to many organizations, including the Rotary Club, 
the Mid-East Commission, the Boys & Girls Club, 
the Pitt Community College board of trustees, and 
the Chowan College board of trustees. He is sur- 
vived by two sons and two grandchildren. 


James T. Holmes J.D. °51 of Iowa City, Iowa, 
on March 21, 2014. He served as a radio me- 
chanic in the Army Air Forces before practicing 
law for 58 years, both alone and in partnership 
with his father and later his son. He is survived by 
his wife, Nancy; three sons; a daughter; and eight 
grandchildren. 


Burt H. Moore ’51 of Anderson, S.C., on Feb. 
3, 2014. He retired in 1991 as the executive vice 
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president of the Greenville Hospital system and 

was active in numerous professional health-care 

organizations, including as president of the S.C. 
Hospital Association and chair of the Southeast 

Hospital Conference. He is survived by his wife, 
Martha; two sons; a daughter; a sister; six grand- 
children; and four great-grandchildren. 


Robert C. Ridout B.S.E.E. 51 of Montgomery 
County, Pa., on Feb. 5, 2014. He was a Navy vet- 
eran and worked as a regional electric sales man- 
ager for more than 25 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Pat; two sons; a daughter; a sister, Betty F. 
Ridout McCarthy ‘47; six grandsons; and a 
great-granddaughter. 


June C. Brantley Ervin ’52 of Salisbury, 
N.C., on March 19, 2014. She was marketing di- 
rector for the Lutheran Nursing Home at Trinity 
Oaks for 24 years and was president of the Salis- 
bury-Rowan Choral Society. She received the 
Susan J. Gloeckler Memorial Award for Animal 
Welfare from the Humane Society of Rowan 
County. She is survived by her husband, George; a 
son; a stepdaughter; a stepson; and a step-grand- 


child. 


Gerard Marder M.D. ’52 of Burlington, N.C., 
on Jan. 7, 2014. He served in the Navy during 
World War II as an executive and commanding of- 
ficer. He then returned to active military duty as a 
medical officer, later opening one of the first pedi- 
atric practices in Gastonia. He retired from full- 
time practice in 1989 but continued to work part 
time at the Gaston County Health Department 
and substituted for pediatricians around the 
county until age 75. He was a fellow in the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics, president of the N.C. 
Pediatric Society and the Gaston Medical Society, 
and chief of staff at Gaston Memorial Hospital. 
He is survived by his wife, Joan; two sons; a 
daughter; four stepchildren; 13 grandchildren; and 
a great-grandson. 


Joseph Reynolds ’52, J.D. 55 of Henderson- 
ville, N.C., on Feb. 12, 2014. As Navy judge ad- 
vocate general second lieutenant, he was stationed 
in Japan for three years. He spent 35 years as a 
civil lawyer. He was involved in elections as chair 
of the Buncombe County Democratic Executive 
Committee. He was also a president of the Black 
Mountain Jaycees and received its Distinguished 
Service Award. He is survived by his wife, Jane; a 
son; three daughters; eight grandchildren; and a 
great-grandchild. 


Mary Ann “Mac” Christian Rogers °52 of 
Durham, on Jan. 11, 2014. A wedding coordina- 
tor for Montaldo’s in downtown Durham for 20 
years, she retired as assistant manager. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, W. Henry Rogers ’52; 
two children; seven grandchildren; and a great- 


granddaughter. 


Robert O. Rutherford °52 of Cherry Hill, 
N.J., on March 25, 2014. He served in the Navy 


and spent his career as an engineer, volunteering 
with the Emerald Society and the Boy Scouts of 
America. He was an avid amateur ham radio oper- 
ator. He is survived by two sons, a daughter, a 
brother, and three grandchildren. 


Charles S. Smith LL.B. ’52 of Easton, Pa., on 
Feb. 11, 2014. He was awarded the Purple Heart 
and Bronze Star for serving in World War II, and he 
practiced law in the Easton area for more than 50 
years. He was a past president of the Northampton 
County Bar Association, Easton Area Chamber of 
Commerce, Lehigh Valley Cancer Society, Easton 
Area Jaycees, and Easton Lions Club. He was also a 
delegate to the Pennsylvania Bar Association com- 
mittee for review of candidates for appellate court, 
and a former chair of the association's government 
regulation committee. He was a life member of the 
state’s bar foundation. He is survived by his wife, 
Margaret V. Kohl Smith B.S.N.Ed. ’52; a son; 


a daughter; and four grandsons. 


Elinore D. Taylor ’52 of Huntington, W.Va., 
on Jan. 1, 2014. She had several careers, including 
newspaper and radio reporting and social work. 
She served as the director of Christian education 
for the Beverly Hills Presbyterian Church before 
joining the Marshall University English depart- 
ment as an assistant professor. She served on the 
boards of the Ohio Valley Environmental Coali- 
tion, the League of Women Voters, the NAACP, 
and Church Women United. She wrote two plays, 
Theyll Cut Off Your Project and Appalachian Spring 
Postponed. Survivors include nieces, nephews, and 
extended family. 


Carolyn J. Bogardus Ware ’52, Ph.D. ’71 of 
Syracuse, N.Y., on Dec. 25, 2014. She was vice 
president for academic affairs and dean of faculty 
at Cazenovia College in Cazenovia, N.Y. She is 
survived by her husband, James; a son; a step- 
daughter; and three stepsons. 


Donald E. Warren M.D. ’52 of Palm Beach, 
Fla., on March 31, 2014. He worked as a cardiol- 
ogist for 40 years and was a founding board chair 
of Palm Beach Atlantic University, for which he 
became a life trustee. In his community, he served 
as founding president of the Community Founda- 
tion for Palm Beach and Martin counties and as a 
member of the board of governors for St. Mary's 
and Good Samaritan medical centers. He was 
given the Palm Beach chapter of the Association of 
Fundraising Professionals’ Outstanding Volunteer 
Fundraiser Award in 1999, the Champion of 
Higher Independent Education in Florida Award 
in 1975, the American Heart Association Award 
of Merit in 1970, and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the Palm Beaches’ Community Leader Award in 
2013. He is survived by his wife, Bebe; three 
daughters; and eight grandchildren. 


Barbara J. Shaw Welch B.S.N. °52 of 
Alexandria, Va., on Feb. 11, 2014. She taught at 
the Alexandria Hospital School of Nursing for 17 
years. She is survived by three sons and a daughter. 
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Imagine scuba diving 25 miles off the 
coast of Belize. The ocean floor is 3,000 
feet below. In the vast blue sea, a skinny 
boat line is all that tethers you to humanity. 


Suddenly, you sense thousands of tiny 
ocean creatures surrounding you, but you 
can't see them. A 9-foot shark approaches 
from the abyss. Would you panic? 


Duke Ph.D. student Laura Bagge didn’t. 
She was thrilled for the experience, except 


for the shark. 


Bagge studies crustaceans like shrimp 
that are so clear you can read a newspaper 
through their bodies. Her research 
explores the questions: Why are so many 
sea animals transparent? And how do 
they do it? 


A summer research fellowship, made 
possible by a planned gift from a 1921 
Duke graduate, is helping her solve these 
mysteries. 


Bagge received the Ray J. Tysor Graduate 
Research Fellowship, which brought her 
to a tiny island science station run by the 
Smithsonian Institute. 


Ray J. Tysor 
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There, she collected and observed 
transparent shrimp in their natural 
habitat. While Bagge’s research interest 
is exclusively in discovery, there are a 
number of applications in unlocking 
the key to true camouflage, especially 
for national defense. 


Bagge’s benefactor, Ray Tysor, is a man 
she'll never get to meet, but feels grateful 
to every day. 


“Many grad students have to teach at a 
community college or get some other 
job during the summer, but I didn’t have 
to, Bagge said. “Fellowships like mine 
help you move forward on your research, 
publish, and finish on time.” 


Although Tysor passed away in 1986, his 
family says he cared deeply about Duke, 
education, and the natural world. 


“Who knows what breakthroughs or 
discoveries will result from the hard 
work and groundbreaking research 
of these fellowship students in the 
coming years—whether in the fields 
of medicine, the environment, or some 
other discipline,” Tysor’s daughter-in- 
law, Terri Robinson, said. 


Bagge’s work in Belize led her to new 
discoveries that are transforming her 
research. She discovered that the shrimps’ 
transparency is a changeable state; her 
specimens become opaque under stress. 
The fellowship also enabled her to meet 
other professors in the field, and she 





plans to publish a research paper in a 
scientific journal. A popular national 


science magazine even wrote an article 
about her work—outcomes that can 
advance her career. 


“I had no way to pursue this research 
without financial help,” Bagge said. 
“Giving a gift like this can make a huge 
difference in helping students reach 
their goals.” 


Tysor’s family, many of whom are 
also Duke alumni, says his generosity 
continues to challenge their family to 
think about how they can continue 
to give back. 


“We feel honored that Ray’s gift sets such 
a wonderful example of giving back,” 
Robinson said. “We like to think that 
Ray envisioned his donation providing 
opportunities for graduate students to 
learn and make scientific discoveries 
that make our world better for everyone.” 


Maximize your impact at Duke. 
Planned gifts like Tysor’s help set Duke's 
trajectory for the future. You, too, can 
leave a legacy that benefits the people, 
places, and programs you love most. 
Duke's Office of Gift Planning can help. 


Visit our blog or contact us 

to learn more. 
dukeforward.duke.edu/giftplanning 
(919) 681-0464 
gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 


The research of physicist Geoffrey K. Walters Ph.D. ’56 formed 


the basis for technology used by the U.S. military in space-exploration 


vehicles and to detect nuclear submarines. 


Glenn A. Wild ‘52 of Vero Beach, Fla., on Jan. 
3, 2013. He served in the Army before beginning 
his coaching career at Kiski Prep School in Salts- 
burg, Pa. He later relocated to St. Albans School 
in Washington, where he coached football, basket- 
ball, and baseball, and became athletics director. 
He coached a season of baseball at Rikkio High 
School near Tokyo, Japan. In Vero Beach, he con- 
tinued teaching and coaching until his retirement 
in 1989. He is survived by two sons, a daughter, 
and eight grandchildren. 


Richard G. Bixby B.S.M.E. °53 of Dayton, 
Ohio, on Aug. 31, 2012. A local restaurateur, he 
operated the Bonanza Steak House and Captains 
‘Table, retiring from civil service as a general engi- 
neer at Eglin Air Force Base Munitions Lab. He is 
survived by his wife, Peggy Jo; four daughters; five 
stepchildren; a sister, Molly Bixby Bartlett 


"52; and many grandchildren. 


David G. Carson ’53 of Orland Park, Ill., on 


Feb. 4, 2014. He was a veteran of the Navy. He is 
survived by his wife, Norma, and a daughter. 


Robert L. A. Keeley HS °53 of Roanoke, Va., 
on March 16, 2014. He served as a captain in the 
Navy during World War II and ran a private surgi- 
cal practice before founding Jefferson Surgical 
Clinic, where he remained an active partner until 
2012. He continued to work as a disability deter- 
mination physician at the Social Security Admin- 
istration after retirement. He served as chief of 
surgery and chief of staff at Roanoke Memorial 
and Community Hospitals, clinical professor of 
surgery with the University of Virginia School of 
Medicine, president of the Virginia Tuberculosis 
and Respiratory Disease Foundation, a member of 
the board of directors for the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, and founder and chair of 
the Roanoke Area Drug Abuse Council. He also 
helped found Bradley Free Clinic and was instru- 
mental in creating Project Access of Roanoke Val- 
ley, which provides medical services to the 
uninsured. He received the Medical Society of 
Virginia Community Services Award in 1991, was 
named Medical Alumnus of the Year from the 
University of Virginia in 2001, and received the 
Roanoke Academy of Medicine Lifetime Achieve- 
ment Award in 2004. He was also honored by 
Pope Benedict XVI with the Pro Ecclesia et Pon- 
tifice Award in 2012. He is survived by his wife, 
Nina M. Braddock Keeley R.N. ’47; seven 
daughters; eight sons; 31 grandchildren; and 10 
great-grandchildren. 


Robert G. Moseley 53, M.D. ’57 of Raleigh, 
on Jan. 30, 2014. He served in the Army as a cap- 
tain and as chief resident of pediatrics at Duke be- 
fore establishing his own pediatric practice in 
Raleigh. After closing his practice, he worked for 
the N.C. State University Student Health Center 
for nine years. In retirement, he volunteered with 
Meals on Wheels and led the Wake Interfaith 
Hospitality Network. He is survived by his wife, 
Viola Nelle Strazier Moseley °53; a son, 
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Walton S. Moseley ’86, M.D. ’90; a daughter; 
and six grandchildren. 


Ferguson E. Peters °53 of Vero Beach, Fla., 
on Jan. 14, 2014. For his service in the Coast 
Guard, he was awarded the National Defense 
Service Medal, UN Service Medal, and Korean 
Service Medal. Besides founding Florida Oaks 
School and serving as chair of the Broward 
County school board, he published educational 
books and magazines and organized the Institute 
of Safe Schools. He was vice president and direc- 
tor of what is now the City of Plantation. He also 
founded Indian River Federal Savings Bank, was a 
partner in the development of Moorings Real Es- 
tate Co., and was involved in building Redgate 
Communications. He is survived by his wife, 
Gayle; two daughters; two sons; and four grand- 
children. 


Lawrence W. Pollard M.D. ’53 of LaPorte, 
Ind., on Feb. 13, 2014. He served in the Air Force 
and with NASA as part of the Mercury space pro- 
gram. He then spent 20 years in cardiology prac- 
tice in Carmel, Ind. He is survived by five sons, a 
stepdaughter, and eight grandchildren. 


Calvin E. Smith LL.B. °53 of Reading, Pa., on 
Noy. 28, 2013. He served in the Army and be- 
came a partner at Stevens & Lee, later serving as a 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas for Berks 
County, Pa. He was then appointed senior judge 
by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. He was des- 
ignated Berks County Bar historian and a member 
of the Historical Society of the Federal Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania. He is survived by his 
wife, Jacqueline; three children; five grandchil- 
dren; and a step-granddaughter. 


Rufus H. Stark II 53, M.Div. 56 of Durham, 
on March 29, 2014. He served as a member of the 
North Carolina Annual Conference of the United 
Methodist Church in many towns, including 
Leasburg, Burlington, Clayton, Wilmington, and 
Raleigh. He worked for the Methodist Home for 
Children for 14 years, as executive director and 
later president. He also served as chair of several 
organizations: the Wilmington Human Rights 
Commission, N.C. Governor's Task Force on Fa- 
therhood, Region A Partnership for Children, and 
N.C. Council of Churches. He is survived by his 
wife, Betty; two sons, Thomas H. Stark ’77 
and Paul C. Sittason Stark ’83; two daugh- 
ters; a sister; seven grandchildren; and a great- 


grandchild. 


Robert P. Strauss °53 of Manalapan, Fla., on 
March 20, 2014. As an actor, he performed the 
starring role in a television production of Hamlet. 
For his family company, Pep Boys Auto Stores, he 
served as regional vice president and a member of 
the board of directors. He was involved with 
Duke's Fuqua School of Business, the Miami City 
Ballet, the Palm Beach Opera, and the Jewish Fed- 
eration in Palm Beach County. He is survived by 
three children and three grandchildren. 


Neil G. Andon B.S.M.E. ‘54 of New York, on 
March 2, 2012. He served in the Air Force as a 
military transport pilot before retiring from the 
Reserve with the rank of major. He was a captain 
for Pan Am for 28 years. He is survived by his 


wife, Felice. 


Edwin C. Boyd °54 of La Jolla, Calif., on Dec. 
14, 2013. He was a business administration pro- 
fessor at the University of Denver, Florida Atlantic 
University, and Christopher Newport University. 
He is survived by his sister. 


Elizabeth J. Weedon Chidley °54 of 
Miami, on Feb. 20, 2014. She was an awarded 
breeder of Lhasa Apsos, a non-sporting dog. She is 
survived by a son and a sister. 


James F. Elliot M.D. 54 of Creedmoor, N.C., 
on March 15, 2014. He served as a lieutenant in 
the Army, later working as the director of Mur- 
doch Center and a staff psychiatrist at John Um- 
stead Hospital, both in Butner, N.C. He also 
worked for the medical-assistance division of the 
N.C. Department of Health and Human Services. 
He is survived by his wife, Ida; three daughters; 
two sons; and nine grandchildren. 


Ann T. Nolen Hughes °54 of Viera, Fla., on 
Feb. 15, 2014. As a mental-health counselor, she 
was published many times throughout her career. 
She lived in numerous places throughout her life, 
including Japan, Germany, the Philippines, and 
several U.S. states. She was a member of the Bre- 
vard Community Chorus. She is survived by a 
son, two stepsons, and four step-grandchildren. 


Charles A. James M.D. ’54 of Columbia, 
S.C., on Jan. 19, 2014. He was a pediatrician at 
Randolph Air Force Base and later opened his own 
practice. He then founded Sandhills Pediatric and 
Adolescent Clinic, where he practiced until his re- 
tirement in 1998. He served on the medical staffs 
of Baptist, Providence, and Richland Memorial 
hospitals. At Richland Memorial, he was chief of 
pediatrics, chief of the medical staff, and chair of 
the board of trustees and the foundation board. In 
1982, he was elected president of the S.C. Pedi- 
atric Society. He was awarded the Robbie Benson 
Award for Distinguished Service to Children by 
Palmetto Health Children’s Hospital and the 
U.S.C. Department of Pediatrics in 1998, and the 
William Weston Distinguished Service Award for 
Excellence in Pediatrics in 2000. He is survived by 
his wife, Beebe; a daughter; three sons; a sister; 
and seven grandchildren. 


Richard A. Kelly Jr. M.D. ’54 of Raleigh, on 
Feb. 22, 2014. He served in the Army on a hospi- 
tal ship. He ran a general medical practice and 
later became chief of outpatient services at Moses 
Cone Hospital, where he served for 10 years. He is 
survived by his wife, Patsy J. Wooten Kelly 
52; a daughter; three sons; and numerous grand- 
children and great-grandchildren, including 
grandson Charles F. Nichols ’08. 


David Kipnis HS °54 of St. Louis, on Feb. 5, 
2014. His wife, Paula J. Levin Kipnis °54, 
died on Dec. 22, 2014. He is survived by two 
daughters, including Laura J. Kipnis J.D. 84; a 
son, Robert J. Kipnis M.D. ’85; eight grand- 
children; and two great-grandchildren. 


Paula J. Levin Kipnis 54 of St. Louis, on 
Dec. 22, 2012. She was a docent of the Botanical 
Garden for 22 years and of the St. Louis Art Mu- 
seum for 24 years, and she was a board member of 
the Scholarship Foundation for 14 years. Her hus- 
band, David Kipnis HS ’54, died on Feb. 5, 
2014. She is survived by two daughters, including 
Laura J. Kipnis J.D. 84; a son, Robert J. 
Kipnis M.D. ’85; eight grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


William W. Beckner Jr. HS °55 of Hager- 
stown, Md., on Jan. 12, 2014. He served in World 
War II as a paratrooper and fought in the Battle of 
the Bulge, earning the European Theater Ribbon 
with three Battle Stars, the French Croix de 
Guerre, and the Netherlands Orange Lanyard. He 
practiced medicine in Hagerstown for more than 
30 years. He is survived by his wife, Wanda; three 
daughters; two sons; two sisters; a brother; and 
many grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 


Jesse C. Fisher Jr. A.M. ’55 of Whiteville, 
N.C., on Feb. 9, 2014. He served as an officer in 
the Army for two years, taught economics at 
UNC and Davidson College, and worked for his 
family’s company, J. L. Powell & Co. Inc. He 
founded Beachwood Golf Club, where he served 
as director. He chaired the committee that secured 
Southeastern Community College for Columbus 
County. He is survived by his wife, Gaye; two 
sons; and three grandchildren. 


William M. Fuller 55 of Easton, Md., on Nov. 
2, 2013. After serving in the Army, he spent his 
career working for Otis, a maker of elevators and 
escalators. He had a pilot’s license and belonged to 
the Barbershop Harmony Society of Dayton. He 
is survived by many friends. 


Robert N. Hackett '55 of Fernandina Beach, 
Fla., on Jan. 26, 2014. He served in the Navy as a 
gunnery officer. He became a certified gemologist 
and worked in his uncle’s jewelry business, later 
practicing law at several law firms before starting 
his own firm in 1985. He served as solicitor of 
Upper St. Clair, Pa., for more than 20 years, and 
he argued cases before the U.S. and Pennsylvania 
Supreme Courts. As counsel to the Southwestern 
Pennsylvania Regional Planning Commission, he 
assisted in developing and implementing a town- 
ship zoning ordinance that preserved green space. 
He is survived by his wife, Joan; two daughters; 
two brothers; and four grandchildren. 


Beverly C. Carver Morgan M.D. ’55 of 
Newport Beach, Calif., on Jan. 25, 2014. As a pe- 
diatric cardiologist, she helped pioneer cardiac 
catheterization in infants and children. She joined 


the faculty of the University of Washington Med- 
ical School as a professor and became chair of the 
pediatrics department and, in 1974, chief pediatri- 
cian at Seattle Children’s Orthopedic Hospital. In 
1980, she became chair of pediatrics at the Uni- 
versity of California Irvine Medical School. She 
also established a private foundation focusing on 
education. She is survived by her three children 
and six grandchildren. 


John R. Schiffli 55 of Highlands, N.C., on 
Feb. 15, 2014. He served in the Army during the 
Korean War and had a number of careers, includ- 
ing general manager of Wildcat Cliffs Country 
Club and owner of the Galax Theater and of John 
Schiffli Real Estate. He was board chair at High- 
lands-Cashiers Hospital and a member of the hos- 
pital’s foundation board as well. He is survived by 
his wife, Marlene; a daughter; two sons; a brother; 
seven grandchildren; and a nephew, William 
Schiffli Jr. '76. 


John D. Creadick °56 of St. Augustine, Fla., 
on Feb. 24, 2014. He served in the Navy as an air- 
borne radar control officer and then entered bank- 
ing, serving as president of First American Bank. 
More than 30 years later, he retired as president of 
First Union Bank in St. Augustine. He is survived 
by his wife, Jane; two daughters; a son; a sister; 
and five grandchildren. 


Helen A. Caine Franklin °56 of Louisville, 
Ky., on March 4, 2014. She worked at the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, taught Latin, was a con- 
sultant in human-factors engineering, and worked 
as a reference librarian and coordinator. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Ben, and her sister. 


John W. Neal IV M.D. °56 of Laurinburg, 
N.C., on Jan. 4, 2014. He served in the Army Air 
Corps in World War II and practiced general med- 
icine in Gibson, N.C., for 56 years. He is survived 
by his wife, Nancy; eight children; 13 grandchil- 
dren; and nine great- grandchildren. 


Geoffrey K. Walters Ph.D. 56 of Houston, 
on Feb. 11, 2014. He initially worked at Texas In- 
struments before entering academia as a physics 
professor at Rice University, where he became 
chair of the physics department and dean of natu- 
ral sciences. He spent his sabbatical year consoli- 
dating fire-safety standards at the National Bureau 
of Standards in Washington. He won a Guggen- 
heim Foundation Fellowship to research physics at 
Stanford University. He was awarded a Distin- 
guished Alumni Award by Rice University and a 
Gold Medal from the Association of Rice Alumni. 
His work on excimer lasers is used widely to print 
semiconductor chips, and his research using an 
atomic accelerator formed the basis for technology 
used by the U.S. military in space-exploration ve- 
hicles and to detect nuclear submarines. His later 
research was applied to develop improved MRI 
devices. His service on a number of boards of re- 
search corporations was recognized by a $1 mil- 
lion endowment to the Rice physics department 


to establish the King Walters Research Innovation 
Fund. He is survived by his wife, Jeanette; two 
daughters; a son; a brother; and two grandchil- 
dren. 


Walter P. Weaver ’56, B.D. ’62 of Lakeland, 
Fla., on Feb. 18, 2014. In the Navy, he worked in 
the Office of Naval Research. He later became 
chaplain and assistant professor of religion at 
Greensboro College. At Florida Southern College, 
he was named to the Pendergrass Chair in reli- 
gion, was chair of the religion and philosophy de- 
partment, and was humanities chair. He published 
numerous articles and books in New Testament 
scholarship. He is survived by his wife, Peggy; a 
son; two daughters; two brothers, including 

L. Stacy Weaver Jr. 51, J.D. 53 and his wife, 
Carolyn Cone Weaver °59; four grandchil- 
dren; a great-grandchild; a niece, Elizabeth 
McCutcheon Weaver ’77, J.D. ’80, and her 
husband, David S. Feinman 77; and a 
nephew, L. Stacy Weaver III ’80. 


Wilbon H. Daniel Ph.D. 57 of Richmond, 
Va., on Dec. 30, 2013. For 36 years, he was a his- 
tory professor at the University of Richmond, 
where he specialized in Southern church history, 
the Civil War, and Reconstruction. He published 
extensively in his field and wrote about baseball, 
including a biography of Jimmie Foxx. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Margaret; a daughter; and two 
brothers. 


Henry M. Groseclose M.Div. 57 of Hixson, 
Tenn., on Jan. 31, 2014. He served churches in 
Virginia and Tennessee with the Holston Confer- 
ence United Methodist Church for more than 50 
years. An advocate for people with intellectual and 
developmental disabilities, he was a president and 
board member of The Arc of Tennessee and 
Hamilton County, as well as a member of the 
Green Valley Developmental Center's board of 
trustees. He is survived by his wife, Janice; two 
daughters; and two grandsons. 


Richard W. Rosenthal ’57 of Hobe Sound, 
Fla., on Jan. 30, 2014. He is survived by his wife, 
Judith; two sons; three stepchildren; a brother; 
and 10 grandchildren. 


Robert G. Russell Jr. B.D. 57 of Winston- 
Salem, on Feb. 8, 2014. He served as a United 
Methodist minister in western North Carolina 
until his retirement in 1994. He is survived by a 
son, a daughter, and six grandchildren. 


Edward B. Weiss M.D. 57 of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., on Feb. 4, 2013. He was a Navy flight sur- 
geon for several years and later opened his own 
medical practice, where he worked for 35 years be- 
fore serving as team medical director for Suncoast 
Hospice. He is survived by his wife, Carrie; three 
sons; and a daughter. 


James S. Young 57, M.D. ’60 of Indian 
Head, Md., on Feb. 11, 2014. He served as a hos- 
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pital corpsman in the Navy and then practiced in- 
ternal medicine in Prince Georges County for 
more than 30 years. He is survived by a son; three 
daughters; a sister; eight grandchildren; a nephew, 
Timothy A. Reese 79; and a niece, April 
Lee Reese B.H.S. 82. 


Robert Corley A.M. °58 of Lancaster, Calif., on 
March 23, 2014. He served in the Air Force and 
became chief scientist at the rocket site on Ed- 
wards Air Force Base, Calif. His specialty was 
chemistry and materials science, and he worked 
with rocket-propulsion experts in the Department 
of Defense, NASA, and foreign governments. He 
is survived by his wife, Bee; a son; a daughter; two 
brothers; two granddaughters; and three great- 
grandchildren. 


Amos R. Kearns Jr. 58 of High Point, N.C., 
on Feb. 12, 2014. He worked for Crown Hosiery 
Mills Inc., which was established by his grandfa- 
ther in 1913. He served the company in the New 
York sales office before returning to High Point to 
become president. His civic participation included 
United Way of Greater High Point, the Latino 
Family Center, the High Point Museum Guild, 
and the High Point Historical Society, where he 


he cared for physically and mentally challenged 
children for 20 years. He served on the board of 
the Florence Crittenton Home and helped found 
the child-development center at his church. He 
was a member of the Mecklenburg County Med- 
ical Society, North Carolina Pediatric Society, and 
American Academy of Pediatrics. He is survived 
by his wife, Sandra; a daughter; four sons, includ- 
ing Deryl H. Warner 83, M.D. ’87, Charles 
H. Warner M.D. 85, and John W. Warner 


93; a stepdaughter; and 10 grandchildren. 


Mary E. Adams-Dudley '59, A.M. ’61, Ph.D. 
’66 of Roanoke, Va., on March 1, 2014. She 
taught biochemistry at N.C. Central College and 
later conducted research at the University of South 
Alabama in Mobile, Ala., the Cleveland Clinic in 
Ohio, Children’s Nutrition Research Center in 
Houston, the University of Medicine and Den- 
tistry in Newark, N.J., and Rutgers University in 
New Brunswick, N.J. She sang alto with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and traveled to 
many countries around the world. She is survived 
by her husband, Alden W. Dudley Jr. 58, 
M.D. ’62; two sons, Eric C. Dudley °58 and R. 
Adams Dudley ’86, M.D. ’91; and four grand- 
children. 


Read Remembrances online 


Go to dukemagazine.duke.edu to share memories with your 
loved one’s classmates. 


was president. As a Boy Scout troop leader, he 
earned several awards and helped establish a 
Latino Boy Scout troop. He also received the St. 
George's Award from the National Episcopal 
Church. He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth 
Gayle Cooper Kearns °58; three sons, includ- 
ing Arthur C. Kearns '87; and four grand- 
daughters. 


Elizabeth K. Caviness Levings 58 of 
Raleigh, on March 17, 2014. She worked for the 
N.C. Department of Archives and History. She is 
survived by a daughter, a son, a sister, a brother, 
and three grandsons. 


Fred L. Stanley °58 of Browns Summit, N.C., 
on March 13, 2014. He is survived by his wife, 
Martha; a daughter; a stepson; and two sisters. 


Charles E. Warner M.D. ’58 of Charlotte, on 
Feb. 20, 2014. He spent two years in the Army 
Medical Corps in Bowling Green, Va., attaining 
the rank of captain. He then led a 42-year career 
at Charlotte Pediatric Clinic, also serving as chief 
of pediatrics and of the medical staff at Presbyte- 
rian Hospital in Charlotte. At the Howell Center, 
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Richard M. Bomze °59 of New York, on 
March 11, 2014. He was a publisher of American 
Turf Monthly and Sports Reporter. He was also a 
horse breeder who served two terms as the presi- 
dent of the New York Thoroughbred Horsemen's 
Association. He is survived by his wife, Diane; two 
children; and four grandchildren. 


John W. Young ’59 of Kansas City, Mo., on 
Feb. 26, 2014. He practiced plastic surgery in the 
Kansas City area for 31 years before his retirement 
in 2002. He is survived by his wife, Vicky; two 
sons; a sister, Elizabeth B. Young Davis ’63; 
a brother; and four grandsons. 


Sara Lewis Young °59 of Washington, on 
Sept. 12, 2013. She is survived by her husband, J. 
Sanford; a son; three daughters; and eight grand- 


children. 


Mary E. Delegal ’60 of Savannah, Ga., on Jan. 
29, 2014. She spent 30 years as a librarian, work- 
ing at the College of Charleston, Armstrong State 
University, Jenkins High School, and Savannah 
High School, where she was head librarian for 18 
years. She also worked to establish and develop the 


St. Peter's Church Library after retirement. She is 
survived by her friends and cousins. 


Lacy G. Hall A.M. ’60 of Burlington, N.C., 

on Jan. 24, 2014. He worked as state director for 
employment counseling for North Carolina, direc- 
tor of testing for the Armed Services in Wisconsin, 
director of counseling with Kamehameha Schools 
in Hawaii, and director of counseling for the Peace 
Corps in Key West, Fla. He also spent time as a 
professor at Winston-Salem State University, N.C. 
A&T State University, and N.C. State University. 
He worked as an actor for local TV commercials 
and print advertisements, and he published many 
journal articles and several books. He is survived 
by a daughter, a sister, two grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Donald K. Hanks B.D. ’60 of New Orleans, on 
March 1, 2014. He was professor emeritus at the 
University of New Orleans, and he designed Code 
Six, a criminal-justice model for fighting serious 
crime in New Orleans. He also wrote three books, 
including N‘Awlins Over Easy. He received the 
Amoco Foundation Award from the Louisiana 
State University system, and a scholarship fund 
was established in his name at UNO. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Jenjira Rodboon; four children; 
a sister; and nine grandchildren. 


John F. Klein 60, M.E ’62 of Weaverville, 
N.C., on March 13, 2014. He retired from Geor- 
gia-Pacific paper company in 2002. As a volunteer 
he maintained trails at Lansford Canal State Park 
in South Carolina. He is survived by his wife, Car- 
ole; a daughter; three stepsons; three brothers; a 
sister; and a granddaughter. 


Robert T. Moore ’60 of Washington, on Jan. 
29, 2014. He worked on behalf of minority 
voting rights and school desegregation as a 
lawyer at the U.S. Department of Justice. He is 
survived by his wife, Helen; former wife, 

Linda; three children; two brothers; and three 
grandchildren. 


Philip B. Oliva 60, M.D. ’63 of Denver, on 
Feb. 14, 2014. He spent his career as a cardiolo- 
gist. He was also a pioneer of high-altitude 

cycling and the founder of the Heart Cycle bicy- 
cling tour. He is survived by a son, a daughter, and 
a brother. 


Newton C. Taylor LL.B. ’60 of Huntingdon, 
Pa., on March 13, 2014. He conducted a law 
practice in Huntingdon with a number of partners 
for almost 20 years, was elected district attorney of 
Huntingdon County, and was appointed president 
judge of Huntingdon County Common Pleas 
Court. He served several terms as a member of the 
Huntingdon County Republican Committee, in- 
cluding as secretary. He received the Duke Alumni 
Association's Forever Duke Award for excellence in 
voluntary service. He is survived by his wife, 
Nancy; a daughter; a son; a sister; a brother; and 
two granddaughters. 


Carol R. Stromberg Pancoast A.M. °67 lobbied in 
Washington to improve public education and was a trustee at 


The College of Wooster in Ohio. 


Marilyn Lewis Renfield ’61 of McLean, Va., 
on Sept. 7, 2013. She was the only female to grad- 
uate from Duke in 1961 with a major in premed, 
and that same year she became one of only two 
women admitted to the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine. She completed medical 
school at George Washington University at the top 
of her class, then served as GWU Hospital’s direc- 
tor of nurseries, running the neonatal intensive 
care unit. Later, she started a private medical prac- 
tice, specializing in pediatrics and eventually psy- 
chiatry. She was also an adjunct clinical professor 
of medicine at GWU. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Marc Rosenblum, and a son, Richard J. 
Renfield °92. 


Ronald E. Shackelford 61 of Winston- 
Salem, on March 5, 2014. He worked as an or- 
ganic chemist, computer programmer, and 
manager at R.J. Reynolds Tobacco. He is survived 
by his wife, Alice; a son; a brother; and a grand- 
daughter. 


Joseph C. Farmer Jr. M.D. 62 of Durham, 
on March 19, 2014. He worked at the National 
Cancer Institute before joining the division of 
head and neck surgery at Duke, where he served as 
division chief for more than a decade. He co- 
founded the Duke Hearing Center and the 
cochlear-implant program and was a pioneer in 
hyperbaric and diving medicine, researching the 
inner-ear response to diving. He also served at the 
Durham VA Hospital for more than 20 years. He 
co-led the medical center’s institutional review 
board for clinical investigations. He is survived by 
his wife, Margery Newton Farmer ’59, 
M.A.T. 62; a son, Thomas H.R. Farmer ’85, 
M.D. ’90; and three granddaughters. 


R. Lynn McSpadden B.D. ’62 of Calico 
Rock, Ark., on Jan. 5, 2014. He was a pastor, a 
high-school English teacher, and a producer of 
mountain dulcimers. He is survived by his 

wife, Mary; two stepchildren, including Forrest 
J. Hurley °89; a brother; and three step-grand- 
children. 


Richard S. Craddock M.Ed. ’63, Ed.D. ’69 of 
Burlington, N.C., on Feb. 8, 2014. He spent 20 
years at Western Carolina University, where he was 
head of the elementary-education department. He 
was a member of the UNC system's Faculty Sen- 
ate, and after retirement, he volunteered teaching 
computer and Spanish classes. He is survived by 
two daughters, a son, two brothers, and six grand- 


children. 


David H. Harris 63 of Durham, on Jan. 17, 
2014. He was a systems analyst with IBM for 22 
years. He is survived by his wife, Virginia; two 
sons; a daughter; a brother; six grandchildren; and 
a great-grandchild. 


Timothy F. Pegler 63 of Warrenton, Va., on 
Feb. 26, 2014. He is survived by his wife, Robin; a 
daughter; and a grandson. 


Joanne Drennen Rodgers M.A.T. 63 of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., on March 18, 2014. She 
taught for many years at Brainerd High School, 
Cleveland State, and the School of Arts & Sci- 
ences. She is survived by her husband, Charles; a 
son; and a sister. 


Jane H. Carroll White A.M. ’63 of Joppa, 
Md., on Feb. 28, 2014. She taught mathematics at 
UNC-Greensboro and later at Goucher College. 
She was later a systems analyst in Goucher’s busi- 
ness department, and in retirement she volun- 
teered as a tax consultant for the AARP. She is 
survived by her husband, Kevin J. White Ph.D. 


65; a son; two daughters; and four grandchildren. 


William R. Anderson ’64 of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., on Nov. 2, 2013. He began his career as 
curator of the herbarium of the New York Botani- 
cal Garden and then joined the botany depart- 
ment at the University of Michigan, where he 
served as director of the university herbarium for 
more than a decade. In retirement he remained ac- 
tive in research as professor and curator emeritus. 
He received the Faculty Recognition Award from 
the University of Michigan, the Asa Gray Award 
from the American Society of Plant Taxonomists, 
and the Robert Allerton Award for Excellence in 
Tropical Botany from the National Tropical 
Botanical Garden. The William R. Anderson 
Graduate Student Research Grant Fund was estab- 
lished in his honor. He is survived by his wife, 
Christiane; a daughter; two sisters; and a brother. 


Joseph S. Minus M.D. ’65, of Asheville, N.C., 
on Feb. 4, 2014. He served in the Air Force for 
two years and then joined the Shelby Children’s 
Clinic as a pediatrician, where he worked for 
nearly three decades. He also volunteered for 
Habitat for Humanity. He is survived by his wife, 
Elizabeth; two sons; a daughter, Elizabeth B. 
Minus Whitehead 796; a sister; a brother; and 


six grandchildren. 


Wendy T. Moorhead M.A.T. ’65, of Mill- 
creek, Pa., on Feb. 19, 2014. She worked for the 
Marshall University Libraries as the director of cir- 
culation until her retirement in 2011. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, John D. Moorhead 
M.A.T. 65; a sister, and a brother. 


Charles H. Racine A.M. ’65, Ph.D. 69, of St. 
Joseph, Mich., on Jan. 7, 2014. He owned and 
operated several farms in northern Vermont with 
his wife for many years. He was also a plant ecolo- 
gist and early explorer of many areas of Alaskan 
wilderness that would later become parts of the 
National Park System. He worked in Alaska every 
summer for 30 years, in addition to his work at 
the Center for Northern Studies in Vermont and 
the Cold Regions Research and Engineering Labo- 
ratory in New Hampshire. He published many 
scientific papers based on his research, including 
an article on the response of tundra shrubs to cli- 
mate change in Nature in 2001. He is survived by 
his wife, Marilyn, and two brothers. 


Thomas E. Borcherding Ph.D. ’66 of Clare- 
mont, Calif., on Feb. 12, 2014. He was an eco- 
nomics professor at the University of Washington, 
Virginia Tech, and Claremont Graduate Univer- 
sity, and he taught courses at Claremont 
McKenna, Pitzer, and Pomona colleges. He wrote 
papers on topics ranging from microeconomics to 
property rights and sociological economics. He 
was senior editor of the journal Economic Inquiry 
and mentor to many students. He is survived by 
four children and a granddaughter. 


Frederick J. Breit A.M. 66, Ph.D. °72 of 
Walla Walla, Wash., on Feb. 15, 2014. He was a 
history professor at Whitman College, where he 
helped develop the freshman CORE program. He 
is survived by his wife, Anitra; two sons; a daugh- 
ter; and six grandchildren. 


James M. Holbert Jr. (66 of Memphis, Tenn., 
on Jan. 10, 2014. An Iron Duke, he lettered in 
football, wrestling, and track and field. As a doctor 
certified in 12 medical specialties, he served in sey- 
eral capacities at Baptist Memorial Hospital, in- 
cluding as chief of hematology and president of 
the staff. He also ran a private practice. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Madeline, and a daughter. 


John R. Poe Jr. 66 of Carrboro, N.C., on 
March 1, 2014. He spent most of his career as the 
admissions coordinator for the North Carolina 
School of Science and Mathematics. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Rose. 


Richard G. Absher Ph.D. 67 of Newkirk, 
Okla., on Dec. 22, 2013. 


Ihsan M.H. Babaa Ph.D. 67 of Charlotte, on 
Oct. 5, 2013. 


Hubert A. Maddry Jr. M.Div. 67 of Char- 
lotte, on Jan. 11, 2014. He served as the director 
of the National VA Chaplain Center in Hampton, 
Va., and he was awarded the Meritorious Service 
Award for his service as a chaplain. He is survived 
by his wife, Janet; two sons; two daughters; and 
five grandchildren. 


Carol R. Stromberg Pancoast A.M. ’67 of 
Cleveland, on Feb. 12, 2014. She had a career as 
an English teacher at several community colleges 
in northeast Ohio. She also served as PTA presi- 
dent at Glenview School, as a member of the Bay 
Village school board, and as a representative for 
the National School Board Association, lobbying 
in Washington to improve public education. She 
was a trustee at [he College of Wooster, where she 
established the Pancoast Scholarship with her hus- 
band. She is survived by a son; a daughter; a 
brother, Robert H. Stromberg ’70; a sister; 
five grandchildren; and a nephew, Robert B. 
Stromberg 798. 


Bonnie J. Speth Roberts B.S.N. 67 of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., on Dec. 14, 2013. She worked in pe- 
diatrics for many years and later taught pediatrics 
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A competitive runner, Janice E. Taylor 73 completed nine major 
marathons across the country, including the 100th Boston Marathon. 


and nursing fundamentals at Florida Community 
College in Jacksonville. She also did medical as- 
sisting at Jones College in Jacksonville. Survivors 
include three sisters. 


Alan W. Withers B.S.M.E. 68 of Seattle, on 
Septa/5 20S: 


Dorothy B. Douglas G 69 on Dee. 27, 2013. 


Joseph G. Henrich A.M. ’69, Ph.D. ’71 of 
Philadelphia, on Sept. 18, 2012. He is survived by 
several cousins. 


Robert H. Babcock Ph.D ’70 of Portland, 
Maine, on Feb. 12, 2014. An Army veteran who 
served in the Korean War, he taught history at 
Guilderland Central High School in Albany, N.Y., 
and Wells College in upstate New York. He was 
later chair of the history department as well as 
professor emeritus of history at the University of 
Maine. His doctoral thesis, “Gompers in Canada: 
A Study in American Continentalism Before the 
First World War,” won the Albert B. Corey Prize, 
given jointly by the Canadian Historical Associa- 
tion and the American Historical Association. Be- 
sides the Gompers volume, he published book 
chapters, articles, book reviews, and a history of 
U. Maine’s Canadian-studies program. He served 
on the boards of Labour, Maine History, and 
Canadian-American Public Policy. He also re- 
ceived the Distinguished Alumni Award from 
New York State College for Teachers at Albany 
and a Canadian Studies Senior Fellowship from 
the Canadian Embassy. He is survived by his wife, 
Rosemary; five children; nine grandchildren; and a 


great-grandchild. 


James R. Barton A.M. ’70 of Round Rock, 
Texas, on Sept. 26, 2013. He taught for several 
years at the University of Georgia and other 
schools. He is survived by two sons, his mother, 
two brothers, and two sisters. 


Charles E. Dubay Cert. 70 of Woodland, 
Wash., on Jan. 29, 2014. He worked with the 
neonatal department of Baptist Hospital in Win- 
ston-Salem before his 23-year career as a physi- 
cian’s assistant with Kaiser Permanente. He is 
survived by his wife, Jackie; two sons; and three 
grandchildren. 


David H. Murphree 770 of Carlisle, Mass., on 
Dec. 23, 2013. He is survived by his wife, Carol; a 
daughter; a brother; and a sister. 


Maurice T. Paine III ’70 of Durham, on Feb. 
2, 2014. He served as a pilot in the Navy and re- 
tired after 30 years as a real-estate agent. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Linda; two daughters; a sister; 
two brothers; and a grandson. 


Paul S. Lux ’71 of Sandy Hook, Conn., on 
March 18, 2014. He practiced law in Waterbury, 
Greenwich, and Newtown, Conn., and was admit- 
ted as a lawyer and counselor of the U.S. Supreme 
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Court in 1979. He was also the chief legal officer 
and corporate secretary of Chase Packaging Co. 
Among his many community involvements, he 
served on the Newtown Republican Town Com- 
mittee, as chair of the Planning and Zoning Com- 
mission, and as president of the Newtown Rotary 
Club, for which he was awarded a Paul Harris 
Award. He was on the boards of the Family Coun- 
seling Center, the Home and School Association 
of the Southbury Training School, and Pomperaug 
Woods Life Care Center, and he was a trustee of 
the Hord Foundation and Newtown Savings 
Bank. He was a founder of the first Christmas in 
April home rehabilitation program for the elderly 
poor in Newtown. He is survived by three chil- 
dren and two grandchildren. 


Thomas J. Azar J.D. ’72 of Swansea, Mass., on 
Feb. 4, 2014. He served two years in Vietnam. He 
was president of the local Multiple Sclerosis Soci- 
ety and Combined Health Appeal support organi- 
zations, and he was a board member of the 
Swansea Council on Aging. He is survived by his 
wife, Denice; a son; and a brother. 


William D. Harkins 972 of McLean, Va., on 
Feb. 5, 2013. He served as an aeronautical engi- 
neering duty officer and airship pilot in the Navy. 
In 1972, he received a Management Improvement 
Award from President Nixon at a White House 
ceremony, awarded for improvements in govern- 
ment operations at Naval Air Rework Facilities. 
He was a project engineer for Syscon Corp., a con- 
sultant to an airship development group, and a 
professional mechanical engineer. He was also a 
fellow of the American Institute of Aeronautics 
and Astronautics and a member of the scientific 
research society Sigma Xi. He is survived by his 
wife, Grace; a son; a daughter; and two grandsons. 


Anna M. Wessinger Scott ’72 of Louisville, 
Colo., on Feb. 11, 2014. She was an active mem- 
ber and devoted teacher of the Baha’i faith. She is 
survived by her husband, Paul W. Scott ’71, 
M.A.T. ’72; a son; a daughter; a sister; a brother; 
and two grandchildren. 


Lorenzo M. Crowell A.M. 73, Ph.D. ’82 of 
Starkville, Miss., on March 12, 2014. He was an 
Air Force pilot during the Cold War and Vietnam 
War who later taught at the U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy as well as the Air War College at Maxwell Air 
Force Base. After retiring from the Air Force in 
1988, he became associate professor of history at 
Mississippi State University. He was awarded the 
2004 Humanities Teacher Award from the Missis- 
sippi Humanities Council, and he established the 
first Rotary Youth Exchange Program in the state. 
He is survived by his wife, Marianne; two daugh- 
ters; two sons; a sister; and a grandson. 


Barbara Carr Dougher Ed.D. 73 of Al- 
pharetta, Ga., on March 7, 2014. She worked in 
early childhood education at the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Education, Peabody College of Vanderbilt, 
and North Georgia College. She was an educa- 


tional tour guide for the British Infant Schools, a 
member of the Learning Institute of Child and 
Family Development, and a leader of the Head 
Start and Follow-Through programs. She held in- 
ternational and national leadership roles with the 
State Department of Education, the National 
Head Start Steering Committee, the U.S. World 
Organization of Early Childhood Education, and 
the U.S. Department of Defense. She was also a 
kindergarten and first-grade teacher and a writer of 
children’s books. She is survived by two sons, a 
daughter, a brother, and several grandchildren. 


William T. Fahey II J.D. ’73 of Weirton, 
W.Va., on March 31, 2014. As a lawyer, he served 
on the West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals 
District Character Committee. He also served as 
assistant prosecuting attorney of Hancock County, 
city solicitor of New Cumberland, frequent special 
prosecuting attorney, past president of the West 
Virginian and American Trial Lawyers associa- 
tions, and past president of the West Virginian 
and American Bar associations. He is survived by a 
daughter, two sons, two sisters, and three grand- 


children. 


Janice E. Taylor ’73 of San Jose, Fla., on 
March 1, 2014. In Jacksonville, Fla., she worked 
at Oaklawn Cemetery for 34 years and volun- 
teered at Sulzbacher Center for homeless people. 
A competitive runner, she completed nine major 
marathons across the country, including the 100th 
Boston Marathon. She is survived by her husband, 
Wayne Perpall; two daughters; her father; and two 
brothers. 


George S. Eisenbarth Ph.D. 74, M.D. ’75 of 
Denver, on Nov. 13, 2012. He was a renowned di- 
abetes researcher who worked at the NIH in 
Bethesda, Md., Duke University, Harvard Medical 
School, and University of Colorado School of 
Medicine. He was one of the first investigators to 
recognize the cause of type 1 diabetes. Survivors 
include his wife, Frieda; a son; a daughter; and 
three grandchildren. 


Thomas L. Hoyt Jr. Ph.D. ’75 of Washington, 
on Oct. 27, 2013. He was senior bishop of the 
Christian Methodist Episcopal Church in Wash- 
ington, as well as presiding prelate of the 7th Epis- 
copal District. He is survived by his wife, Ocie; a 
daughter; and a son. 


Lynn A. Hughes HS 75 of Concord, N.C., on 
Feb. 13, 2014. He served as a captain and flight 
surgeon in the Air Force during the Vietnam War. 
He was an assistant consulting professor of oto- 
laryngology in the department of surgery at Duke. 
For more than 20 years he volunteered with week- 
long medical missions, performing surgeries in the 
Dominican Republic. He was given the Profile in 
Excellence Award by Oklahoma Baptist Univer- 
sity. He was chair of the Piedmont Area Mental 
Health Board, where he was named its Outstand- 
ing Board Member, received the Concord Tribune 
Good Guy of Cabarrus County Award, and was 


named Christian Layperson of the Year by the 
Lions Club. He is survived by his wife, Sheila; two 
daughters; a stepson; two brothers; a sister; and six 


grandchildren. 


Mary A. Patterson Fausch 76 of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., on Feb. 28, 2014. She was active in her 
daughter's school as a teacher's aide for many 
years. She is survived by her husband, James C. 
Fausch B.S.E. ’75; and three daughters, Laura 
Fausch Price 06, Molly P. Fausch 08, and 
Emily C. Fausch’11. 


Marion J. Henry M.B.A. ’76 of Durham, on 
Dec. 1, 2013. She spent her career at IBM. She is 
survived by a brother. 


Charles L. Herrin M.Div. ’76 of Cary, N.C., 
on Jan. 23, 2014. He was an ordained elder in the 
United Methodist Church and served churches for 
more than 35 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Kitty; a son; a daughter; a brother; a sister; and 
three grandchildren. 


Marilyn L. Gasswint M.Div. ’81 of Mankato, 
Minn., on March 9, 2014. She worked in a num- 
ber of roles in ministry, including as chaplain to 
the heart team in clinical pastoral education at 
Duke University Medical Center, assistant to the 
pastor at St. John’s Baptist Church in Iowa, in- 
structor at Southeastern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, and counselor at the Raleigh Rescue Mission. 
As a chaplain, she served prisons in North Carolina 
and Minnesota. She was a member of the prison 
ministry committee of the General Baptist State 
Convention and served on the boards of Beacon 
Haven Ministries and the North Carolina Correc- 
tion Institute for Women. She is survived by a 
daughter, a son, and three grandchildren. 


Gayle C. Felton M.Div. 82, Ph.D. ’87 of 
Rougemont, N.C., on Jan. 25, 2014. She taught 
high-school history and civics and religion at 
Meredith College before teaching in Duke's 
divinity school for more than a decade. She wrote 
and edited numerous works of theological 
scholarship, mainly focused on the history of 
Methodism and the sacraments. As a social-justice 
advocate, she worked to integrate public schools 
and build the Reconciling Movement, a group 
advocating for full inclusion of LGBT persons in 
the United Methodist Church. She also served as 
the national board chair of the Reconciling 
Ministries Network. She is survived by her 
former husband, Al; a son; a brother; and two 
grandchildren. 


James C. Frost B.S.E.E. ’82 of Houston, on 
Feb. 11, 2014. He worked for Texas Instruments 
and later as an electrical engineer. He flew the first 
Embraer Phenom 100, a light jet, around the 
world with his wife in 2010. He is survived by his 
wife, Elizabeth A. Batten Frost ’82, and two 
daughters. 


Anslem “Snow” Adams III M.Div. 84 of 
Appleton, Wis., on Jan. 29, 2014. He pastored 
churches in the Western North Carolina Confer- 
ence of the United Methodist Church for 20 
years. He is survived by two daughters, a brother, 
and four grandchildren. 


Frank Butler M.Div. ’86 of Charlotte, on Jan. 
11, 2014. He was a Progressive National Baptist 
pastor who served several parishes in South Car- 
olina more than 33 years. He is survived by his 

wife, Brenda; a daughter; four sons; two sisters; a 
brother; six grandchildren; and two great-grand- 


children. 


Classifieds 


Bill R. Mason ’86 of Bethesda, Md., on March 16, 
2014. He worked for the U.S. Department of Treas- 
ury and later in the office of the chief financial officer 
of the U.S. Department of Homeland Security. He is 
survived by his wife, Sonha; two sons; his mother; his 
stepfather; a stepsister; and a stepbrother. 


Joyce Black Franke A.M. ’88 of Pinehurst, 
N.C., on March 16, 2014. She was a founding 
member and president of the board of the 
Classical Concert Series, and she served on boards 
for the Performing Arts Center, the Moore Re- 
gional Hospital Auxiliary, Pinehurst Architectural 
Review Board, Pinehurst Appearance Commis- 
sion, Pinehurst Parks and Recreation, Pinehurst 
Community Foundation, FirstHealth, and the 
Pinehurst Historic Preservation Commission. In 
1993, she founded what is now the Village Her- 
itage Foundation. She is survived by a daughter, 
Elizabeth Franke Stevens 81; a son, 
Robert E. Franke ’83; a sister; and five 
grandchildren, including Alexander F. 
Stevens 14, Emilie Franke 13, and 
Cecile P. Franke ’16. 


Jill A. Ellis 98 of Indianapolis, on Jan. 28, 2014. 
She worked as chief staff attorney at the Indiana 
Court of Appeals. She is survived by her husband, 
Matt; her parents; her grandmother; and a sister. 


Cory P. Johnson M.Eng.M. ’05 of Poquoson, 
Va., on Feb. 28, 2014. He was commissioned as a 
Navy officer in 1998 and served on several nu- 
clear-power vessels. He is survived by his wife, 
Kelli; two sons; a stepson; his parents; his step- 
parents; five sisters; and four brothers. 


Adamos Kafkarkou G 718 of Durham, on 
Feb. 19, 2014. 


Looking for ways to reach an exclusive clientele? Advertise with 
Duke Magazine and access more than 120,000 potential clients in the Duke 
family. For rates, requirements, deadlines, and all other questions, check out 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu, or e-mail us at dukemag@duke.edu. 
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Paris Marais Luxury rental in center of Paris. Close proximity Picasso Museum, Centre Pompidou and other historical sites as well as 


gourment shops of Rue de Bretagne. See owener’s website at www.parischapn.com 
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Building support 


Three former East Campus structures made a concrete connection between the new 
university and an all-black college in Vance County. By Valerie Gillispie 


he establishment of The Duke En- 
dowment in December 1924 kick- 

started massive construction plans 
at the newly renamed Duke University. 
Several existing buildings were to be re- 
moved: the library, Alspaugh Hall, 
Craven Memorial Hall, and Crowell Sci- 
ence Building. W.G. Pearson, treasurer of 
Kittrell College, wrote to Robert L. Flow- 
ers, secretary-treasurer of Duke 
University, in August 1925: “We 
are wondering what disposition 
you are going to make of the build- 
ings that are to be taken down, and 
whether or not it is possible that 
these buildings, or part of them, 
will be available for Kittrell Col- 
lege. . . . If these buildings are avail- 
able, we most respectfully ask that 
you take the matter up and inform 
us upon what conditions.” Thus 
began a most unusual connection 
between the then all-white Trinity 
College and the all-black Kittrell 
College. 

Kittrell College had been established in 
1886 in Vance County. Supported by the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, it 
trained African-American men and 
women (and boys and girls, through its 
high school) for productive work in post- 
war society. [he school often struggled fi- 
nancially, a condition not surprising for a 


THENS NOW 


Cultural touchstones 
Duke students have always been engaged in the larger 
world, from political movements to pop-culture phenomena. 







Teddy Roosevelt 
makes a stop in 

Durham to praise “4 
Trinity College and *. fe 
its advocacy for é-< 
academic freedom. 3 
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Southern black school working during 
the nadir of Jim Crow segregation. Rely- 
ing heavily upon donations from friends 
and supporters, the school floated and 
sank with the amount of income each 
year, making steady growth impossible. 
One supporter of Kittrell College was 
Benjamin Duke, who had helped the col- 
lege since at least 1902. By 1926, he had 





New dorm: The first Alspaugh Hall on East 
Campus 


donated $300,000 to the institution, in- 
cluding a significant endowment made 
up of Duke Power stock. The Duke Me- 
morial Hall on Kittrell’s campus was 
named in his family’s honor, as his late fa- 
ther, Washington, had also been a patron. 
Several months of estimating costs and 
discussing details produced an agreement 


1940 


On a campus 
swept up in 
the big-band 
craze, Glenn 
Miller visited 
the brand- 
new Indoor 
Stadium in 
May toa 
packed 
house. 





that Kittrell would take the buildings. To 
finance the cost of disassembling and re- 
assembling the buildings, Benjamin Duke 
pledged $100,000. In appreciation, John 
R. Hawkins, Kittrell’s fiscal agent, wrote 
to Flowers, “We are to be congratulated 
on having fallen heirs to such splendid 
and valuable assets as are found in the ma- 
terial possessions already granted us, but 
more than this do we value the friendship 
and cooperation found in the very fine 
spirit which has prompted you in your 
unselfish and broadminded service.” 

After an in-person meeting between 
Hawkins and Flowers, Flowers wrote to 
Alexander Sands, Benjamin Duke's secre- 
tary: “I told them I did not think it wise 
to give any reports to the newspapers 
about the removal of the buildings be- 
cause others were anxious to get them, 
and there might be some pressure 
brought to bear. I told Hawkins Mr. J.B. 
Duke had taught me the wisdom of keep- 
ing things quiet until they were done.” 

Frank C. Brown, comptroller and pro- 
fessor at Duke University, also became in- 
volved in advising the administration at 
Kittrell on how to design their soon-to- 
expand campus. J.M. Avery, secretary of 
Kittrell, wrote to Brown in June 1926, 
full of anticipation. “I believe our campus 
will be prettier than that of any Negro 
College in the South,” he wrote. 


1969 Visiting campus as part of Black 
Culture Week, shortly before the Allen 
Building Takeover, comedian/activist 
Dick Gregory raised the consciousness 
of Duke students. 


Joan Baez 
visited cam- 
pus to speak 
at the con- 
ference “The 
Draft: Service 
or Sentence.” 
She had vis- 
ited the pre- 
vious year, 
during the 
Silent Vigil. 





Moving on: As the newly named Duke University grew, the B.N. Duke Library was successfully moved to all-black Kittrell College. 


Despite the high hopes, the next sey- 
eral years did not go smoothly. The cost 
to remove the buildings exceeded the 
funding, and the school found itself 
using endowment funds to pay bills. The 
library was successfully moved, and 
Alspaugh Hall was moved and recon- 
structed in a different configuration. 
(Today's Alspaugh Hall on East Campus 
is a different building.) Craven Memorial 
Hall was eventually removed and recon- 


1973 


Gloria Steinem and Jewell Gresham, 
an educator and an activist, spoke 
about the intersec- 
tions of race and 
gender in Cameron. 


structed as an auditorium. There was not 
enough funding to move the Crowell 
building. Besides the construction woes, 
the school also suffered a severe lack of 
water and desperately needed a new well. 
The school repeatedly scrambled to keep 
its doors open; it was always on the verge 
of shutting down permanently. 

On October 8, 1929, the B.N. Duke 
Library was dedicated—looking exactly 
as it had on the Trinity campus. As one 


university planned on a grand opening, 
however, the other continued to struggle 
to stay afloat. Kittrell managed to con- 
tinue educating students until 1975, 
when it was finally shuttered. All three 
Trinity College buildings were destroyed 
by fire in 1972. The story of the once- 
promising connection between Trinity 
and Kittrell has been all but forgotten. 


Gillispie is the university archivist. 
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speaking on 
“the evolution of a society 
called mankind” 
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Students were ~ 


invited to “Take a Trip” when Timothy 
Leary visited Page Auditorium. 


1 i986 Desmond Tutu preached in Duke Chapel 


during the height of anti-apartheid activity on campus and 
internationally. 
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Nearly A 700 ier bers of the more than forty Species 


of prosimians—lemurs, lorises, bush babies, and tarsiers—have lived at the Duke Lemur 
Center since 1966, and the center has been recording data on them. Much of that information 
was in handwritten logbooks until 2012, when DLC primatologist Sarah Zehr worked with 
software developers to create a historical record and a living database that includes 
information like body mass at multiple ages, ancestry, reproduction, longevity, and mortality, 
as well as a bank of blood, DNA, urine, skin, and organ-tissue samples. Now they’ve released 
the one-of-a-kind data set to the world. Go to http://lemur.duke.edu/duke-lemur-center- 
database/ and download a life history for free. 
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OCTOBER 17-18 


Autumn is a great time for alumni of all ages, 
as well as students, to engage, connect, and 
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¥ Duke lessons 
that resonate 
in a non-profit 
| world 
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DUKE 
/ forward 


For 30 years, Valerie Broadie J.D. '79, 
P '10 has used the skills she acquired at 
Duke to do two things: Be a successful 
non-profit fundraiser and give back to 
the community. “At Duke, | learned to 
push beyond my comfort zones,” says 
Broadie, a life member of the Duke Law 
Board of Visitors and 2014 Alumni Award 
winner. ‘These lessons still serve me 
professionally and personally.” To pay it 
forward, Broadie has created a bequest 
to support Duke Law which will create a 
lasting impact for generations to come. 


YOUR INSPIRATION IS JUST 
THE STARTING POINT. 


No matter what inspires you to give back, our expert 
team can help you honor the memories, people, 

and places that matter to you. Smart charitable 
planning-at any giving level-may enable you to do 
more than you thought possible while propelling 
Duke forward. Contact us today to unleash your 
inner philanthropist. 


OFFICE OF GIFT PLANNING 
(919) 681-0464 | gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
dukeforward.duke.edu/inspiration 
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No More Bystanders 


How administrators and students are working to confront sexual assault STAY CONNECTED 
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DAA activities and 
connections 


Evidence of 
Things Unseen 


|: A student documents scars as 


|: she grapples with pain 53 Glass Notes 
.; by Elizabeth Van Brocklin 








7O Retro 


The one-of-a-kind, first Trinity 
Law School dean 


72 Devil's Own 


Foraging on campus 





Home Brew 

Alumnus Sean Lilly Wilson’s search 
for a Southern beer 

by Elizabeth Van Brocklin 





One Day 
at Duke 


Taking in the 

life of a busy 
university 

by Robert J. Bliwise 


Challenging the Establishment 


Alumna Zephyr Teachout’s anti-corruption campaign 











_ Creative soul: Senior Nick Chilson performs impromptu so 

_ at the West Campus bus stop as part of apop-upevent — 

_ hosted by the Artstigators, a new student-driven project. A 

_ community made of students, faculty, staff, and alumni, the) 

Artstigators aim to unify Duke’s diverse arts culture around — bes. 

» the mission of celebrating art for the sake of art. Follow the 
Z oo on Twitter or Instagram. Photo by 
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UNDER! HEGARGOYLES 


UST AFTER THIS FALLS ELECTION, The New York Times suggested, in an 

editorial, that this year’s money flow into campaigns was “just a dress rehearsal for 

2016.” Given big money’s influence—a great wave of “secret, special-interest 
money, as The Times saw it—‘the chances for limiting it are more distant than ever.” 

The editorial could have been plucked from the stump speech of one of this past political 
season's most interesting campaigners—and most celebrated scholars. That's Zephyr 
Teachout A.M., J.D. 99, a Fordham law professor who competed 
for the Democratic Party’s gubernatorial nomination in New York. 
She ran a campaign that, in a sense, was as backward-looking as it 
was forward-looking: She was feeding off a reformist tradition that 
dated back to the founders of American democracy. 

Much of Teachout’s platform was built on her research for a new 
book, provocatively titled Corruption in America. \t’s a historical 
survey, but it’s also a lament for a great democratic experiment that 
has veered off-course. In these pages, we excerpt a chapter from 
the book. And we chart out her ultimately unsuccessful, though 
much-commented-on, run for the nomination. 

If our politics has, in Teachout’s view, become debased, the sym- 
bol of—and propelling force behind—the descent is the 2010 Citi- 
zens United case. There the Supreme Court struck down all limits 
on corporate expenditures in political campaigns. The court found 
that the First Amendment protects political speech regardless of the 
identity of the speaker. It also found that no sufficiently important 
countervailing governmental or constitutional goal was served by 
Ty ate limiting corporate political advertising. 

The opinion, Teachout writes, “comprehensively redefined cor- 
ruption, and in so doing, redefined the rules governing political life 
in the United States.” As a matter of constitutional law, corruption now means only “quid 
pro quo corruption.” And quid pro quo exists only when there are “direct examples of votes 
being exchanged for...expenditures,” according to the Supreme Court. That's quite a depar- 
ture point from a much different, much more restrictive view of corruption. Corruption, in 
its new legal definition, doesn’t include undue influence; it cannot flow from donors trying to 
influence policy through campaign contributions, “unless these donors are utterly crass,” as 
Teachout puts it. Citizens United ignores a history (a peculiarly American history), then, of 
considering it a responsibility of the government to temper corruption in the public sphere. 
In her book’s conclusion, Teachout calls American democracy one of the greatest achieve- 
ments in history. “But democracy, without constant vigilance against corruption, is an un- 
stable, unmoored thing, subject to great gusts of whimsy, and likely to collapse.” 





—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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“Check out the story about senior Lauren 
Henschel. She looks just like her mother 
did when she was here.” - S.W. 
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LETTERS & COMMENTS 


Basketball manager 
memories 

I enjoyed this article about the student 
manager [“The Swing Man,” Fall 2014]. 
Back in 1950, I started my three years as 
basketball manager for Duke. The first 
year I was an assistant for the varsity, the 
second year, manager for the freshman 
team, and my third year, head manager 
for the varsity. The head coach was 
Coach Gerry Gerard. The best player on 
the team was Dick Groat ’52. 

A lesson learned was that the best 
player on the team practiced more than 
all the other players put together. I 
probably fed Groat thousands of balls 
for him to use in his jump shot. When 
the gym was empty, I tried to copy his 
form on my own. A highlight was that 
we were invited to play in the NIT in 
New York. The details mentioned by 


OF INTEREST 





Ms. Van Brocklin covered 
the multitude of tasks that 
the managers dealt with 
every day; handling those 
responsibilities was great 
training for my adult life 
in the in the U.S. Navy 
and in my career in the 
data-processing world. 














David D. Johnson ’52 
Ashburn, Virginia 


Aycock name change 

I’m writing in response to a letter in the 
Fall 2014 issue from Martha Ray Joyner, 
who wrote that she was sad to see Duke 
“turn against its history because of pres- 
sure from discontented students” in re- 
naming Aycock Residence Hall. There is 


no history to turn against: Aycock had 
no institutional affiliation with Duke 
University. 

She also writes that Aycock was “a 
product of his time, which was a time of 
slavery in North Carolina.” Aycock was 
born in 1859 and was less than six years 


old when the Civil War ended. His cam- 


Zephyr Teachout A.M. 9 J.D. ’99 may have lost her bid for elective office in New York (see 
page 42), but other alumni fared better. Six Duke graduates will be serving in the 114th Congress. 


In the Senate: 


Rand Paul M.D. ’88 (R-KY) and Shelley Moore Capito ’’75 
(R-WV), West Virginia’s first female senator 





In the House: Dan Lipinski 98 (D-IL), Mo Brooks ’75 
(R-AL), Bradley Byrne ’77 (R-AL), Scott Peters ’80 (D-CA) 
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paigns of white supremacy, violence, and 
voter disenfranchisement in 1898 and 
1900, more than thirty years after slav 
ery was abolished in the U.S., cannot be 
explained, overlooked, or defended as 
historical circumstance. 


6 


Being Human 

lerrie Moffitt, Nannerl O. Keohane 
University Professor and the subject of 
the cover story in the Fall 2014 issue 
(“What Does It Mean to Be Human?”), 
offers a high-flying reflection: “\ had 
one amusing experience around the 
story. In early November, | was flying 
business class from London to Dulles 


Elizabeth Selbst M.E.M., M.PP ?12 
Washington 
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Les Todd 


In our Fall 2014 issue, Bill Ackerman ’67 wrote a letter suggesting 
that the Chinese wisteria on the Duke Gardens pergola be replaced 
with “something more environmentally friendly” because of its 
renown as an invasive species and its propensity to choke the native 
forest. We included a response from the gardens’ executive director, 
Bill LeFevre, in which he explained that Duke Gardens horticulturists 
would cut back hard on the plant and were “committed to keeping 
this plant within its bounds.” But shortly after we went to press, 
LeFevre sent us a note explaining a change in his thoughts. “...[|]n 
light of our recent strategic planning process, which includes the goal 
to embody environmental sustainability throughout Duke Gardens 
operations, we have reversed our course and will replace the Chinese 
Wisteria with the non-invasive native species.” He added: “The Per- 
gola Restoration is complete and we will replant the vines this fall.” 
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Airport on a United Airlines flight. 
One of the flight attendants had a 
copy of Duke Magazine and recog- 
nized me from the photo inside. Soon 
everyone in the business-class section 
was looking at the magazine. I felt like 
quite a celebrity!” 


“In the Gardens Beside 
a Library” 

In your very special “Home” issue, the 
reflections of Jim Applewhite and his 
magnificent poem describing his con- 
nection to an ancient willow oak liter- 
ally leapt off the page—the gnarled 
branches of the tree reaching out and 
transporting me back to my time at 
Duke. Whether explicating 
Wordsworth or Wallace Stevens, Jim 
Applewhite brought his poet’s soul and 
vision to the text before us and took us 
along for the ride. He created some- 
thing that is all too rare in the college 
classroom—pure magic. 

Looking back at that time, those of 
us who were fortunate enough to dis- 
cover a Jim Applewhite poetry class 
can only use the esteemed emeritus 
own words to describe the experience: 
“gratitude” for the ideas we shared; 
“mourning” that our time together 
was so brief; and, most important, 
finding a sense of “belonging” to Duke 
and to the world. 


John T. Harding Jr. °79 
Westwood, Massachusetts 


SEND LETTERS TO: Box 90572, 
Durham, N.C. 27708 or e-mail 
dukemag@duke.edu. Please limit 
letters to 300 words and include 
your full name, address, and class 
year or Duke affiliation. We re- 
serve the right to edit for length 
and clarity. Owing to space con- 
straints, we are unable to print all 
letters received. Published letters 
represent the range of responses 
received. For additional letters: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. 


Les Todd 





Zoom, zoom: During the annual School Days event, Kevin Shenk (in Duke a 
sweatshirt), a senior in mechanical engineering, watches a visiting middle-school “~ 
student enjoy the open-wheel race car built by Duke University Motorsports for a 
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THEQuad 


[ THE CHATTER ] #16 


is not bad, 
but seeing this 
list makes me 
want to get to 


#15 


“What we know now is that 
when dogs are actually 
looking at you, they're 
essentially hugging you 


with their eyes.” An example 


of the negative 
effects of 
competition?” 


Brian Hare, evolutionary 





“| look and try to get a sense of what fraction of 


things that I’m trying to do are being successful. 


If that number gets too high—like 50 percent 
would be way too high—then | really question 
what we're doing. I’m pleased to report we're 
nowhere near that high.” 


—Robert Lefkowitz, Nobel Laureate in chemistry; professor of biochemistry 


immunology, and medicine; and researcher at Duke University Medical Center 





CAMPUS 


A Question 


of Inclusion 


University adds a chance to talk 
about gender identity. 


With the addition of a short-essay 
question, Duke joined the small group 
of colleges that include optional ques- 
tions about sexual orientation and 
gender identity on admissions appli- 
cation. 

The prompt reads, in part, “If youd 
like to share a perspective you bring 
or experience youve had to help us 
understand you better—perhaps related 
to a community you belong to, your 
sexual orientation or gender identity, 
or your family or cultural back- 
ground—we encourage you to do so.” 

Dean of undergraduate admissions 
Christoph Guttentag told Inside Higher 
Ed that Duke students and others had 
encouraged the adoption of the new 
question, and hed decided an open- 
ended question was better than a 
checkbox. “In general, I prefer to think 
of diversity within the contexts of val- 
ues, interests, backgrounds, experience, 
and perspectives, rather than discrete 
attributes, and asking the question in 
this way moves us in that direction.” 

Duke is also the first Common Ap- 
plication institution to add such a 
question. 





The number of books written by Maya Ajmera ‘93 
Her books, which educate children about global 
cultures, include Be My Neighbor, Children From 
Australia to Zimbabwe, What We Wear: Dressing Up 
Around the World, and To Be a Kid. : 


The number of food trucks on campus 
(including trucks that specialize in 
serving dumplings, BBQ, crepes, 
mac and cheese, and more) 


The number of tiny cameras inside 
a new gigapixel camera at Duke 
that detects the beginning 
signs of melanoma 
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FROMTHEPRESIDENT RICHARD H. BRODHEA 


Why Alumni Matter 


ome alumni stay connected to Duke from the 
moment they graduate. But others find a way to 
reconnect later in their lives. What happens when 
Duke moves back into your life and you become 
actively engaged? And how does Duke benefit? 

Certainly, one form this re-engagement takes is 
financial. Support from alumni provides the means by which 
we sustain an ever-expanding, ever-enriching experience for 
our students. Duke is a growing, deepening place, with many 
opportunities available today that werent here fifteen years 
ago. Generous alumni are the creators of this enrichment, 
and we are grateful. 

But financial support isn’t the only way alumni give back. 
To my mind, the most valuable thing graduates can give 
when they reconnect to the university is the gift of experience. 

This takes hundreds of forms. Duke has developed a way 


of extending classroom education out into real-world set- 








Chris Hildreth 


To my mind, the most valuable thing graduates can give w 
reconnect to the university is the gift of experi 


tings—so that students learn not only how to solve problem 
sets as homework but also how to help solve problems in 
the world. In DukeEngage in Seattle, for instance, local 
alumni serve as hosts and mentors for undergraduates over 
the summer, helping our students learn about hunger, 
homelessness, or the challenges of remedial education by 
giving their time and experience as involved citizens. 

Universities are based on the principle of inter-genera- 
tional generosity. The sharing of our Seattle alumni is a per- 
fect example of this generosity. 


And we get such help in many places and ways. Alumni 
who work in the world of finance are willing to open up 
their unanswered analytical questions as case studies for stu- 
dents in the Duke Financial Economics Center. When 
Duke announced the Innovation and Entrepreneurship pro- 
gram four years ago, we immediately heard from entrepre- 
neurs among our alumni who were eager to be involved. 
Melissa Bernstein ’87, cofounder of the Melissa and Doug 
toy company, established a program whereby she takes 
twelve Duke students under her wing for mentoring and 
leadership development. 

Still another way alumni give back is by sharing their sto- 
ries of how their lives came together. Each year I address 
our graduates at the Baccalaureate service in Duke Chapel. 
The seniors are full of excitement, apprehension, uncer- 
tainty—and, these days, massive pressure to know what it 
is they want to do. To give them courage, I tell them about 
Duke alumni who are now leading 
lives in a thousand interesting forms 
who had no idea of the goal theyd 
reach when they were starting out. All 
these alumni could do is make a start, 
learn from it, then jump when new 
opportunities came in sight. 

This year, I spoke about Beth Stevens 
’81, who came back to Duke for the 


Great exchange: 
Board of trustees 
chair David M. 
Rubenstein ’70, 
left, chats with 
President Brod- 
head during a 
Duke Student 


Government- Women’s Weekend last winter. Beth 
hosted Town Hall majored in zoology at Duke and then 
forum. got a Ph.D. in biology from UNC. 


After that, she might have become 

an academic or worked in a pharma- 

ceutical company. Instead, Beth went to work in a zoo— 

which led to her being sought out by Disney to help 

develop its new park, Animal Kingdom. From there she 

rose to her current post as Disney’s senior vice president 

for environmental affairs—a job she couldnt have envisioned 

when she was starting out. 

In olden times, alumni relations were 

largely an exercise in nostalgia. Thanks to 

*) new tools of connectivity, Duke and its 

graduates can have an ongoing, ever-deep- 

ening relation, with education continuing 

to flow out, and wisdom and help flowing 

back to current students that their predecessors have 
learned in their post-Duke lives. 

We're still tapping the full potential of this cross-gen- 
erational exchange, but already it has given us an inspiring 
new vision. It reveals a prospect of lifelong, reciprocal ex- 
change, in which every alumnus could become a potential 
resource for any current student, repaid by sharing the 
self-discovery taking place among students today. A uni- 
versity is an extended family, and the Duke family is 
drawing steadily closer—with benefits for every part. 


Adapted from President Brodhead’s remarks to the DAA Board in October. 
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ENDOWMENT REACHES 


$7,000,000,00A 


The growth comes after a second 
consecutive year of record-breaking 
fundraising. Duke Forward received 
$441.8 million in cash contributions in 
2014; as of June 30, the campaign 





had raised $2.17 billion of 
the $3.25 billion goal, with 
three years left to go. 


KEY FACTS: 


Fiscal year 2014 saw a 20.1 percent rate 


of return on Duke's endowment assets 


The endowment'’s value 
represents a $1 billion 
increase from 2013 


The previous peak came 

before the 2008 economic 
downturn, when the endowment 
reached $6.1 billion before 
dropping almost 25 percent 


JULY 1 JUNE 30 


PALEONTOLOGY 


It’s Got a Mouth 
Like Jagger 


Naming a nymph 


Say youre a researcher and you get the 
chance to name the fossil of a swamp- 
dwelling, hippo-like creature with large, 
sensitive lips. Who do you name it after? 

If you're Duke paleontologist Gregg 
Gunnell, you go with a classic: The 
Rolling Stones’ Mick Jagger. And so /ag- 
germeryx naiad, or Jagger's water nymph, 
was born. (In the process, pouty- 
mouthed Angelina Jolie was passed over.) 
Gunnell published the discovery in Sep- 
tember’s Journal of Paleontology with 
Wake Forest University’s Ellen Miller, a 
professor of physical anthropology. He 
says Exile on Main Street and Let It Bleed 
are his favorite Stones albums. 


MEDICINE 


A Bionic Eye 


A new way of seeing 


In September, eye surgeon and assistant 
professor of ophthalmology Paul Hahn 
cut a slit into a patient’s eyeball, slipped 
in a panel of electrodes, and began the 
internal part of implanting the first ro- 
botic eye implanted in North Carolina. 

Argus II, a $145,000 retinal prosthesis 
system, was approved last year by the 
Food and Drug Administration. It 
works by wirelessly transmitting images 
sent by a tiny video camera through a 
small computer, which processes the im- 
ages into electronic signals. The implant 
emits pulses of electricity that are trans- 
mitted through the optic nerve to the 
brain, allowing for a rudimentary form 
of vision. The wearer would get about 
60 pixels of imagery from the device 
compared to a few million that a typical 
cellphone camera receives. 

Duke hopes to fit four or five patients 
with the device over the next year or so. 
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PLANETDUKE 


AZORIA AT A GLANCE 





Area: 


15 hectares 


(of which 3 hectares 
are being excavated, 
or approximately 


323,000 sq. ft.) 


Animal specimens 
collected in 2013: 


12,126 


(mostly goat 
and sheep) 


Universities 
represented in the 
2014 student staff: 


20 


Weeks allowed to 
excavate per year 
(through a permit from 
the Greek Ministry 

of Culture): 


6 
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Studying Ancient Urbanization 


n the foothills of eastern 

Crete, a short trek from 

the seaside village of 

Kavousi, there are the 
outlines of an early Greek 
city. Among the remnants 
are traces of a communal 
dining hall, an olive press fa- 
cility, storerooms, a hearth 
temple, and clusters of small 
houses, all dating to at least 
the fifth century B.C. For 
most of the year, the site, 
called Azoria, sits dormant. 
But each summer, a diverse 
team of archaeologists—in- 
cluding a handful of Duke 
students and faculty mem- 
bers—are working to build a 
picture of how that ancient 
society functioned. 

The director of the Azoria 
Project is Donald Haggis, a 
professor of Greek studies 
and classical archaeology at 
the University of North Car- 
olina at Chapel Hill. Al- 
though the Azoria site was 
discovered at the turn of the 
twentieth century, it was 
Haggis and a colleague who 
realized its promise. “For the 
first time in any place in the 
Greek Aegean, we’re able to 
see the transition from the 
early Iron Age to the Ar- 
chaic [periods], and the ear- 
liest stages of urbanization,” 
says Haggis. “It’s a period in 
which the Greek household 
began to take shape.” 

Excavation work at Azoria 
began in 2002—with two 
Duke students on hand for 
the inaugural digging sea- 
son—and continued until 
2006. After six seasons of 
study and site conservation, 
work resumed in 2013 and is 
expected to continue for an- 
other three summers. To 
date, twelve Duke students 
have participated in the 
project. 

Much of the support for 
the Azoria Project has come 
through the Duke-UNC Con- 


sortium for Classical and 
Mediterranean Archaeology. 
The partnership connects 
faculty members and gradu- 
ate students across various 
disciplines in the material- 
culture field, including clas- 
sics, art history, and religion. 
It also has enabled Duke 
and UNC to better navigate 
the current landscape of 
university-based archaeol- 
ogy, in which excavation 
permits are limited and 
grants are becoming ex- 
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bearing practicum provides 
intensive training in all 
phases of archaeology. 
(Students from universities 
across the globe also con- 
tribute to Azoria on a volun- 
teer basis, as they have 
done for more than a 
decade.) Participants be- 
come trench assistants, 
learning excavation tech- 
niques as they focus ona 
specific area of the dig. 
They also assist in the pro- 
cessing, identification, and 








Digging in: Participants in the Azoria Project help to 


unearth the remnants of an ancient society. 


ceedingly competitive. “If 
you combine the teaching 
and research strengths of 
both our institutions, we 
have more weight and more 
resources than many much 
bigger state institutions do,” 
says Carla Antonaccio, chair 
of Duke’s classical studies 
department and a field ar- 
chaeologist who splits time 
between Azoria and a site 
she codirects in Sicily. 

In 2013, Antonaccio and 
Haggis introduced the con- 
sortium’s latest initiative: the 
Azoria Field School in Clas- 
sical Archaeology. Spon- 
sored by Duke’s Global 
Education Office, the credit- 


conservation of what they 
find, gaining exposure to 
disciplines like paleobotany 
and zooarchaeology. 

For senior Amanda Fetter, 
who plans to attend gradu- 
ate school in classical stud- 
ies, working at Azoria was 
an invaluable exercise in 
how to think about antiq- 
uity. “It was really interesting 
to see how the professors 
interacted with the materials 
and what they believed they 
might be representative of,” 
she says. “And we were very 
much included in that 
thought process.” 

-Tim Lerow 


The Azoria Project Archive, stored in the Carolina Digital Repository of the University Archives and Records Management Services of Wilson Library, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


RESEARCH 


A 
They touched 


on a good idea 


Seemingly frivolous research is honored 
for life-changing results. 


hree Duke researchers were honored for massaging baby rats. Well, not 

really. In truth, Cynthia Kuhn Ph.D. ’76, Gary Evoniuk ’78, Ph.D. ’84, 

and the late Saul Schanberg in September received the Golden Goose 
Award for the resulting impact of what they learned from massaging baby rats. 
Their observation—that touch led to a rise in enzyme and growth-hormone levels 
in the rats—led to a landmark study that has aided premature infants. 

The Golden Goose Award honors scientists whose federally funded research may 
not have seemed to have significant practical applications at the time it was con- 
ducted, but later resulted in major economic and other benefits to society. 

In this case, in 1979, the trio of researchers was working with rat pups to study 
factors influencing key growth markers. When they separated the pups from their 
mothers, the researchers found the pups were failing to thrive. They noticed that rat 
mothers spend a lot of time grooming and licking their pups. Wondering whether 
that made a difference, the researchers used a small brush to simulate the mother’s 
tongue. Enzyme- and growth-hormone levels rose, and the rat pups thrived. 

Later, Tiffany Martini Field, a psychologist at the University of Miami Medical 
School who also is included in the Golden Goose Award honor, learned of the re- 
searchers work and wondered whether it had implications for human infants. Her 
study, published in 1986, showed that using similar stimulation on preterm infants 
had immediate positive effects. Infant massage is now used to stimulate growth, in- 
crease alertness, and shorten the hospital stays of preemies; it’s estimated to have a 
nationwide annual health-care savings of $4.7 billion. 

Kuhn is a professor of pharmacology and cancer biology at Duke’s medical 
school. Evoniuk is director of publication practices for GlaxoSmithKline. Schanberg, 
who died in 2009, joined the faculty in 1967, and retired in 2008 as a professor of 
pharmacology and cancer biology. His daughter, Laura Schanberg M.D.’84, is an 
associate professor and co-chief of the Division of Pediatric Rheumatology. 






GOOD 
WORKS 


Congratulations to the 
eighteen recent graduates 
and graduate students 
who received Fulbright 
Scholarships and wil! soend 
the 2014-15 academic year 
conducting research, 
studying, and teaching 
English abroad. 


Richard Lambert, 

language and literature 

AUSTRIA 

Brian Smithson, anthropology 
BENIN 

Richard Gawne, biology 
DENMARK 

Trenita Childers, sociology 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Tricia Ross, history 

GERMANY 

Kemen Austin, environmental studies 
INDONESIA 

Stephanie Friede, anthropology 
MExIco 

Andrew Ruoss, history 
NETHERLANDS 

Nina Arutyunyan, history 
RUSSIA 

Erika Lampert ’14, medical sciences 
SPAIN 

Connor Southard ’12 

creative writing 

TANZANIA 


ENGLISH TEACHING ASSISTANTS 
Michael Pelehach’10 
BULGARIA 

Maia Hutt ’14 

GEORGIA 

Patrick Oathout’14. 
GREECE 

Sarah Berman ’14 
MALAYSIA 

Jessica Lie’13 

SOUTH KOREA 

Emma Fridel ’14 

TAIWAN 

Olivia Wasteneys’14. 
TURKEY 
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Che New ork Cimes 


BOOKBAG 


ENG 190: The University, and Why It Matters 


IN THE NEWS 
The realities of the modern election cycle are that we 
spend almost two years selecting a president with a 
well-developed agenda, but then, less than two years 
after the inauguration, the midterm election cripples 
that same president's ability to advance that agenda.” 


from an op-ed written by Jay Sullivan, a Sanford junior, and David Schanzer, associate 
professor of public policy at Sanford and director of the Triangle Center on Terrorism and 
Homeland Security, published in The New York Times. The piece, calling for the eradication 
of midterm elections, drew 865 comments before the commenting was closed. 


THE CATALYST: Thomas 
Pfau, a professor of English 
and German, and Reinhard 
Hutter, a professor in the 
divinity school, proposed 
this new course “to enable 
our Duke undergraduates 
to develop an understand- 
ing of the university and 
how, at various points in 
time, its purposes and ends 
have been diversely articu- 
lated.” They hope to have 
students “confront the 
question, not answered in 
the negative until a few 
decades ago, as to whether 
university education should 
also include the formation 
of students’ moral and spir- 
itual persona.” Students will 
consider, then, what it 
means to have the modern 
university treat knowledge 
as “a marketable com- 
modity”; they'll also chart 
the genesis of “the peculiar 
disciplinary landscape as it 
characterizes most univer- 
sities today.” 


THE GIST: Among the syl- 
labus topics: “University 
Charters and Strategic 
Plans,” “Post-Enlighten- 
ment Models of Higher 
Learning,” “The Debate 
Over the ‘Elective System,’ ” 
“Higher Education and 
Forming a Democratic Citi- 
zenry After World War I.” 
Other sections travel a 
philosophical avenue, as 
with “Learning as a Journey 
Toward the Good: Plato,” 
“The Liberal Arts and the 
Ultimate End of Learning,” 
and “The Emergence of a 
Scientific Culture.” The 
course ends with an assess- 
ment of higher education 
today—for example, “Pre- 
Professionalism and the 
Shrinking Scope of Higher 
Learning” and “After Virtue: 
Secularism and Hyper-Plu- 
ralism in Higher Education.” 
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ASSIGNMENT LIST: Stu- 
dents will start the course 
reading some of the earli- 
est charters of American 
universities, the very earli- 
est being Harvard’s charter 
(1646). They'll engage with 
the work of a wide range of 
thinkers, including Plato, 
Erasmus, Cardinal Newman, 
John Locke, Max Weber, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
John Dewey. They'll also 
read from more recent 
observers of academe, 
such as Allan Bloom (The 
Closing of the American 
Mind), Derek Bok (Our 
Underachieving Colleges), 
and William Deresiewicz 
(Excellent Sheep: The 
Miseducation of the 
American Elite.) 





THE TWIST: Both members 
of the teaching team have 
an affiliation with Duke’s 
divinity school—perhaps 
appropriate, given the fact 
that historically, universities 
were closely tied to reli- 
gious systems. In his recent 
work, Reinhard Hutter has 
turned to theological 
anthropology—the human 
being created in the image 
of God—and to the closely 
related topics of nature and 
grace, divine and human 
freedom, faith and reason, 
theology and metaphysics. 
He has a special interest in 
the theology and philoso- 
phy of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Thomas Pfau’s interests 
include topics in eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century 
literature, philosophy, and 
intellectual history. He has 
published on such creative 
personalities as Rousseau, 
Kant, Wordsworth, Co- 
leridge, Shelley, Goethe, 
Beethoven, Thomas Mann, 
and Walter Benjamin. — 


ROOMMATES 


Austin 








4 
Amap sae over 
Austin’s bunk... 


He hal close 
friends sign by 
their hometown or 
(ofolbhaleg (ama Mi dabbal 


over time it will 

really grow in its 

importance and @1 
aa it represents.” 





1@ plays the same acoustic 
guitar his father used in college. 
He’s been singing in organized 
groups since he was eight and 
currently splits his time between 
The Pitchforks, Duke Chorale, 
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“A quirk that I really appreciate 
is whenever he’s stressed, he 
cleans. And not just his side, 
the entire room.” 


“It's sa a doce distraction.” 





Y 
€...... ~My y~ \ileet Cole Jenson and Austin Wu, 
ZB a reserved sci-fi fan and a gregarious 
Austin first met Cole at Blue Devil SloleitclibAsiaurcmelale)'\sele)bialel and a neat freak, 
eee econ ter two freshmen with a shared love of music. 
aod sion ten, ne Gwaneighteen To listen to Cole and Austin’s jam session, visit dukemagazine.duke.edu. 


Interview by Tim Lerow | Photography by Les Todd 








Long, long before there was Google Maps, there was Givivates Soro | ne 


Terrarum, or Cities of the World. This collection of the world’s earliest — 
city maps was hand-drawn by George Braun, a topo-geographer, and — 
published between 1572 and 1635. Thanks to a donation from _ 
Michael Stone ’84, creator of the Map and Atlas Museum of La Jolla, — 


California, the first volume is now owned by Duke's Rubenstein 
Library. Alternating between two- and three-dimensional plans and 


bird’s-eye views, the hand-colored engravings portray 450 cities all over — 


the world, from Calcutta and Constantinople to Venice and Mexico 


City. Civitares includes minutiae of daily life, such as costumes, tools, — 


musical instruments, livestock, local leaders, and ships. In the fore- 
ground of the Constantinople map, for instance, are Ottoman arches 
and horsemen, while dozens of seagoing vessels sail in the background. 
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EMBRACING DIVERSE THINKERS | This past summer, Sally Kornbluth 
became Duke’s provost, the university’s chief academic officer. A cell biologist, she 
was James B. Duke Professor in the Department of Pharmacology and Cancer 
Biology and vice dean for basic science in Duke’s medical school. 


You’re following a fifteen- 
year provost, Peter Lange. 
What kind of example did 
he set for you as you 
started in the position? 
One thing that was really 
noteworthy about Peter in 
this job is that he projected 
the sense that he was having 
all the fun in the world. | 
have to say that | can under- 
stand that now, because it’s 
just endlessly interesting. 


You’re the first Duke 
provost from the medical 
school. How has that 
prepared you? 

| do think it gives me a help- 
ful perspective in terms of 
how we do work between the 
medical school and other 
areas of the campus. Also, we 
went through a pretty finan- 
cially constrained time, and | 
got used to thinking about 
what's involved in the judi- 
cious use of resources. We're 
in a different financial climate 
now, but things still need to 
be prioritized. On a basic 
level, though, I’m interested 
in people and programs in 
every setting, and | devel- 
oped administrative skills in 
the medical school that are 
completely transportable. 


What skill do you think is 
most important? 

I'd say listening. The most im- 
portant thing for me is to 
seek the opinions of my col- 
leagues. Certainly there are 
many areas in which | don’t 
have experience or expertise. 
There would be no reason for 
me to formulate ideas ina 
vacuum, given the fact that 
we're in such a rich intellec- 
tual environment. So right 
now we’re starting on a new 
academic plan. | think the 
final product, the plan, will be 


important. But the conversa- 
tions that go into the plan are 
equally important. The 
process itself is going to 
tease out a lot of new and in- 
teresting ideas, and it will be 
a very faculty-centric process. 


How central is interdisci- 
plinary work in your 
thinking about Duke as 

a whole? 

It’s important to think how we 
could be greater than the 
sum of our parts. We have 
many advantages in terms of 
geographic proximity, but 
also with the working rela- 
tionships among the various 
deans and institute directors. 
Duke has a great flavor of in- 
terdisciplinarity that | want to 
keep building. We have to be 
mindful of the disciplinary 
pipeline as well. You can’t 
build interdisciplinary efforts 
if you don’t have a discipli- 
nary base. Over at the med- 
ical school, as a basic 
scientist, | would always 
make the point that it’s fine 
to push for translational 
medicine, but you need the 
basic discoveries—the core 
scholarship—in order to 

have something to translate. 


How did you become a 
medical researcher? 

| started as a political sci- 
ence major, and | stumbled 
into a science course to ful- 
fill distribution require- 
ments. That first course was 
on human biology and so- 
cial issues; | thought the so- 
cial-issues part would be the 
most interesting, but for me 
it was the science part. What 
excited me about science 
was that | found | could ask 
interesting questions and | 
could have the tools at hand 
to answer those questions. In 


retrospect, from my mature 
perspective, the same would 
have been true of any field. 
But the particular reason | 
caught onto that in science is 
that | had fabulous profes- 
sors. That’s why I’m a big ad- 
vocate for undergraduate 
research in all areas—it gets 
students to think deeply 
about interesting questions. 
What I’ve also liked about 
science, particularly the kind 
of science I’ve done, is that 
it’s heavily dependent on 
teamwork. It’s managing a 
group of people in a lab, in- 
teracting with people all over 
the world. 


Is there a carryover 
between being a good 
scientist and being a 
good provost? 

Absolutely. What | really like 
in the lab is taking a compli- 
cated scientific problem and 
talking about it from every 
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angle with my students and 
postdocs—teasing out of 
them the best possible av- 
enues for addressing the 
problem. In this role, it’s a 
different set of problems. 
But it’s still working with a 
diverse group of thinkers. 
And then performing an act 
of synthesis that puts the 
pieces together and solves 
the puzzle. 


What excites you the most 
about this role? 

The thing | really enjoyed in 
the medical school was en- 
abling the work of my col- 
leagues. The opportunity to 
do that on a bigger stage 
was really appealing. The 
schedule here can be a little 
crazy, and sometimes issues 
can be difficult and compli- 
cated. But if you’re a curious 
person who likes to learn 
about different areas, this is 
the ideal job. 

—Robert J. Bliwise 
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Lineman - Scholar 


After a career in the NFL, Laken Tomlinson wants a medical degree. 


47 


starts through November 1 


May 2012 


Joined nine teammates on 
a mission trip to Langano, 
Ethiopia, for water 
well-digging project 


41 


career games 


2,981 


career snaps for 
past three seasons 
Among active offensive linemen 
nationally, career snap total ranks 
second behind only Chris Jasperse 
of Marshall with 3,032 
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aken Tomlinson was 
angry when he learned his 
grandfather had died. 

Years earlier, when he was a 
kid, Tomlinson had called 9-1- 
1 to help his grandfather, Ivan 
Wilson, who had collapsed in the bathroom at his 
Chicago home. He recovered in a week. A few years later, 
while visiting family relatives in his native Jamaica, Wil- 
son collapsed again; this time, he died. 

In Jamaica, where Tomlinson spent his childhood rac- 
ing around playing cricket and soccer, he and his relatives 
went to the funeral and agreed on what they saw as a 
harsh reality: This wouldn't have happened in the U.S. 
Tomlinson, now Duke’s starting right guard, is con- 
vinced inadequate medical resources turned his grand- 
father’s treatable condition (Wilson died from 
complications from stomach ulcers) into a fatal one. The 
loss has become a source of motivation. 

“T actually wrote a paper about the Jamaican health- 
care system and how bad it was compared to the United 
States and Europe. That’s just something I was really pas- 
sionate about,” Tomlinson says. “When I came [to Duke], 
I decided I wanted to be pre-medicine because I wanted 
to do something about the health-care system in Jamaica.” 

Tomlinson’s mother, Audrey Wilson, stressed the im- 
portance of education, and a scholarship to a college like 
Duke seemed too good to pass up. They had come to the 
USS. from Savanna-la-Mar, Westmoreland, Jamaica, when 
Tomlinson was ten, joining his grandparents in Chicago's 
Rogers Park area. After overcoming the culture shock— 
and adjusting to the frigid 
temperatures—he stayed ac- 
tive, playing soccer with his 
brother and uncle. But Tom- 
linson began to grow, and his 
weight gain made playing soc- 
cer challenging. He spent 
more and more time inside, 
consuming food at a rate that 
frustrated his mother. 

“One day I was inside, eating something, and my 
mom’ like, “You eat so much, you keep eating everything 
in the house,” Tomlinson says. “My uncle was like, “Let 
him eat, let him have whatever he wants. He'll get big, 
and he can play football.’ He’s the one who personally 
brought me out to my first football practice and pretty 
much got me playing.” 

At nearly six feet tall and around 200 pounds, the pre- 
teen Tomlinson towered over the other kids at his first 
junior-league practice. Defense came easily to him, but 
playing offense was a struggle at first; with no prior foot- 
ball experience, Tomlinson had to learn the technique 
and physicality needed to protect the quarterback. 





“It shows that even though you 
play football you can still be a 
doctor. They're kind of living 
proof of my ultimate dream.’ 


By Ryan Hoerger | Photography by Jon Gardiner 


He played on both sides of the ball at Lane Tech Col- 
lege Prep in Chicago and eventually was sucked into the 
inescapable recruiting whirlwind for someone of his size 
and potential. Scholarship offers slowly began trickling 
in, and soon the three-star recruit had an enticing offer 
from Big Ten powerhouse Ohio State. 

Tomlinson, now 330 pounds of strength packed into 
a 6-foot-3 frame, was thinking that a school like Ohio 
State might provide the preamble to an NFL career. 
When Duke head coach David Cutcliffe met with him, 
Tomlinson said, “He was a really honest guy when he 
was here, and after he left, I decided I had to see what 
this guy was about. I went home, did some more re- 
search on Duke, and was like, “Wow—this is a really 
prestigious school for academics.’ ” 

After consulting with his family, his high-school coach, 
and his youth mentor, [omlinson committed to the Blue 
Devils. Since then, his performance on the gridiron has 
been impressive—the redshirt senior was named a cap- 
tain for the 2014 season and has made forty-seven con- 
secutive starts as of November 1—and his off-field 
accomplishments are equally notable. He will graduate 
in December with a double-major in psychology and 
evolutionary anthropology, and he was named to the All- 
state AFCA Good Works team for his service in the 
Durham community. 

Last summer, Tomlinson also invested time in his po- 
tential post-football career: He shadowed Carlos Bagley 
96, M.D. ’00 at Duke Hospital, learning the ins and 
outs of life as a neurosurgeon, a specialty Tomlinson 
could see himself pursuing one day. Bagley played inside 
linebacker for the Blue Dev- 
ils before switching out his 
helmet and shoulder pads for 
scrubs and a stethoscope. 

Bagley and Claude Moor- 
man III ’83 of Duke Sports 
Medicine—another former 
Blue Devil football player— 
have become role models for 
Tomlinson as he balances his 
football commitments with his premed requirements. 

“Tt shows that even though you play football you can 
still be a doctor,” Tomlinson says. “They're kind of living 
proof of my ultimate dream. Just having those people 
around me has been a motivator.” 

Unlike Moorman and Bagley, though, Tomlinson will 
have a more immediate calling—professional football. 
He’s considered a top-10 offensive guard prospect for 
the 2015 NFL draft by CBS Sports and could be Duke's 
highest-drafted selection in years. He wants to enjoy 
playing football as long as he can, while he’s young and 
healthy, and then pursue other options. 

He always has medical school as a fallback. @ 
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The images included in this story are part of the bre , a national effort to encourage healing through art, and counter the culture of silence that 
isolates, blames, and shames survivors of sexual violence. In 2014, thirty Duke student-survivors of sexual violence volunteered to be photographed holding posters 
with quotations said by their perpetrators, family, friends, and/or themselves. The images have been displayed at the Bryan Center and the chapel. 
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At the culmination of Duke’s Take Back the Night march in 2005, 
nearly 150 people gathered on the steps of Duke Chapel to share stories about sexual 
assault. Such community-wide, public events were important, one participant noted, 
“because sexual assault is a silent crime.” 

Nearly a decade later, sexual-assault survivors and their supporters aren't staying 
silent about what takes place on their college campuses. Nationally, they have launched 
grassroots networks and social-media campaigns such as Know Your IX and End Rape 
on Campus. The topic has sparked intense interest from both Republicans and 
Democrats in Congress, and the White House has created a Task Force to Protect 
Students From Sexual Assault with the charge to help “stop sexual assault, support 
those who have survived it, and bring perpetrators to justice.” And the Department 
of Education’s Office for Civil Rights is investigating dozens of Title IX complaints 
filed by students against their college or university for allegedly mishandling cases. 


NO AYRE 


Public perception about campus sexual 
assaults runs the gamut. There are those 
who believe addressing the problem is long 
overdue and that campuses have largely 
ignored or been hostile toward students who 
have been assaulted. There are those, too, 
who question national statistics about the 
prevalence of sexual assault (one in five 
women, according to the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention), who argue that 
women—because it’s mostly women— 
report being raped or sexually assaulted 
because they regret or can’t remember 
drunken hook-ups, and that innocent men 
are being swept up in “rape hysteria.” Men 
accused of rape or sexual assault who are 
found not responsible are beginning to 





Breaking Out Project images by Antoinette Hayford, Julia Dunn, Naa Adoley 


How administrators and students are 
working to stop sexual assault 


nders ..... 


countersue universities for depriving them 
of due-process rights (their ranks include a 
former Duke student). 

Many observers also question why, since 
rape is a crime, universities are conducting 
investigations that seemingly should be the 
sole purview of law enforcement. (The short 
answer? They're legally obligated to do so.) 

While some universities have only recently 
begun to pay attention to the evolving 
political, legal, and sociocultural implications 
of campus sexual assault, Duke has been 
working for years to design and enhance a 
multifaceted approach to a complex issue. 

Here’s an in-depth look at how the 
administration and students are taking on 
the issue. 
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Planning a strategy 


THIS PAST SUMMER, Senator Claire 
McCaskill of Missouri introduced the 
Campus Safety and Accountability Act, 


She notes that owing to differences in institutional means, some schools are hard- 
pressed to implement and adhere to all these regulations quickly. “Duke has been 
fortunate that it’s been able to devote the resources to addressing the issue, and it’s 
had leadership that made this a priority, even before it became a topic of national at- 
tention.” 

Bernard says that she and her higher-education 
colleagues also encourage government regulators 
to recognize the importance of addressing myriad 
factors that contribute to the problem. “When sex- 
ual assaults occur, we need to have fair systems in 
place to make sure that students are accountable 
for their behaviors,” she says. “Equally important 
is protecting the rights of those accused of sexual 
misconduct. But far better would be for these be- 
haviors not to happen in the first place. Many of 
us feel that the greatest return on investment 


bipartisan legislation that would man- 
date additional resources for survivors, 
training for on-campus personnel, and 


“Duke has been fortunate 
that it's been able to 
devote the resources to 
addressing the issue, 
and it’s had leadership 
that made this a priority, 
even before it became 


the administration of annual student sur- 
veys about sexual violence. It would in- 
crease campus accountability and coor- 
dination with local law enforcement. It 
also recommends harsher penalties for 
violations of the Clery Act ($150,000 
per violation, up from $35,000). 

Ata press conference announcing the 
legislation, McCaskill said, “There's two 
ways to handle it: You can circle the 


wagons, deny it, and fight it. Or you can q topic of national would be in the area of prevention, education, and 
join forces, and say, “Thank you for the aes cultural transformation. We're educators; that’s 
heads-up; we need help in this area.’ ” attention. what we're supposed to do.” 


Duke’s general counsel, Pamela 
Bernard, is among a group of higher- 
education Title IX experts, administra- 
tors, and lawyers who have been advis- 
ing McCaskill’s staff, members of the 
White House Task Force to Protect Stu- 
dents From Sexual Assault, and the De- 
partment of Education and its Office 
of Civil Rights. 

“One of the first things we've said is, 
‘Kudos to you for tackling this difficult 
issue,” says Bernard. “We all want to 


IT'S THE LAW 


Colleges and universities are legally obligated to follow an evolving set of requirements for reporting 
and addressing incidents of sexual assault. These include the Clery Act, which requires universities 
to track and report crime statistics; Title 1X, which broadly addresses gender equity, including the 
right to pursue education in an environment free of harassment; and the Campus Sexual Violence 
Elimination Act (a provision of the Violence Against Women Reauthorization Act), which includes 
stipulations related to reporting, victims’ rights, disciplinary proceedings, and campus-wide 
prevention education programs. Requirements of these various laws include, but are not limited to: 


reduce sexual violence and sexual mis- e Crime reporting that occurs on or near campus, including a breakdown of sex crimes into the 
conduct on our campuses. At the same categories of sexual assault, rape, stalking, domestic violence, and dating violence; 

time, we're working to help people out- ¢ Making accommodations for both the accused and the accuser, including issuing no-contact 
side of higher education understand orders, and/or changing housing, class, and athletic schedules; 

that there isn't a one-size-fits-all solu- e Protecting anyone involved in the process, including witnesses, from retaliation, either from 
tion. Institutions are large and small, school officials or the accused; 

public and private, commuter and res- e Promptly and equitably investigating and resolving sexual-assault complaints. 


idential in nature.” 


Student 


OSC forwards to Office of Gender Violence Pre- 
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Allegation 


The student complainant or third party reports 
incident of sexual assault to. Office of 
Student Conduct (OSC) or 5) a university 
employee, who informs OSC and provides 
names of the parties involved, if known. 


Privileged employees (e.g.. medical 
providers, therapists, clergy) are exempt 
from reporting to OSC. 
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vention & Intervention (GVPI) in the Women’s 
Center a copy of the report. GVPI reaches out to 
the complainant to provide confidential support. 
A student who declines to meet with OSC may 
still meet with GVPI staff. ? 5 


OSC sends the student complainant a letter 
requesting to meet and outlines resources for 
support, including the option to file a 

report with the appropriate law- 

enforcement agency. 


The student complainant accepts or declines 
request to meet with OSC staff. If the student 
meets with staff, the student is informed of 
disciplinary option through the university. The 
student may participate in the disciplinary 
process or decline to do so. If the student 
declines to participate but sufficient informa- 
tion is available to investigate or initiate some 
intervention with an accused student, that 
will occur, keeping the complainant's request 
for confidentiality to the extent possible. 

The campus environment is evaluated 

when appropriate. 





In September, California became the first state to pass a law 
requiring mutual affirmative consent between college students 
before they have sex. The “Yes Means Yes” approach is the 
latest evolution effort to help clarify and define what it means to 
give consent. Duke's sexual misconduct policy states: 
must include “clear actions or words’ and represent 
“an informed decision made freely and actively by all 
parties.” Parties can’t rely solely on nonverbal 
communication. Consent may not be inferred from 
silence, passivity, or lack of active resistance. 
Conduct is considered if no clear verbal or 
nonverbal consent is given. 







being 
“incapacitated due to alcohol or other drugs, scared, 


physically forced, passed out, asleep, unconscious, 
intimidated, coerced, mentally or physically impaired, 
beaten, threatened, isolated, or confined.” 


In the last decade, Duke's policies to prevent and investigate 
incidents of sexual misconduct inform—and are informed 
hy—the work of multiple campus offices. These include: 


, Which includes the Women’s Center; 
Fraternity and Sorority Life; the Wellness Center; 
Counseling and Psychological Services; and the offices 
of student conduct, case management, Gender Violence 
Prevention and Intervention, and housing, dining, and 
residential life; 

, which oversees Title IX program and 

compliance efforts; 

_ Which 
work closely with politicians and policymakers on 
legislation and regulations that affect higher education; 

_ Which has a 
criminal-investigations team specially trained to work 
with both survivors and those accused of sexual assault 
to make them aware of their legal rights and options 
and investigates cases when the victim requests it. 


Duke is also part of a county-wide 

that meets monthly and includes representatives from 
the Durham police department, sheriff's office, district 
attorney's office, the Durham Crisis Response Center, and 
SANE (Sexual Assault Nurse Examiners), a network of 
registered nurses specially trained to provide care to 
sexual-assault survivors. 
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Weighing options 


IN THE FIRST WEEKS of the fall semester, the Women’s Center expe- 
rienced a significant jump in the number of students seeking information 
about sexual misconduct and assault. Some of these were students who 
had been following the national discussions about campus sexual assault 
and wanted to talk about something that had happened to them months 
or years earlier. Others were students who wanted to learn what their 
options were for reporting a violation of the sexual-misconduct policy. 
Amy Cleckler, the Women’s Center's gender-violence prevention and 
services coordinator, says the confidential nature of those conversations 
allows students to understand their options without making an official 
report. (Io encourage reporting, Women’s Center staff, clergy, medical 
providers, and CAPS therapists are excluded by policy from having to re- 
port sexual assaults. All other Duke employees who learn about a sexual 
assault are expected to report it to the Office of Student Conduct.) 
“Nearly all of the students who come to us are really struggling with 
whether or not to report what happened to them,” she says. In 2013-14, 
189 students made appointments to talk about an incident of sexual mis- 
conduct theyd experienced (some of these happened in high school or 


A“no contact” directive may be put into A independent investigation may be 
The student asks OSC to proceed with place between the complainant and the conducted and a report of findings 


investigation. accused. Additional interim measures submitted. 
may be considered. 
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away from Duke), but only a handful decided 
to file an official university or police report. 
Associate Dean of Students Stephen Bryan, 
who oversees Duke’s Office of Student Con- 
duct, says his office does receive reports that a 


student has assaulted more than one person 


and/or that an assault took place as a result of 


a premeditated plan to target someone. While 
such serial predatory behavior is rare, there are 
individuals on Duke's campus (and all cam- 
puses) who are situational opportunists, taking 
advantage of someone who is falling-down 
drunk or passed out. 

Bryan says that a more typical pattern in- 
volves alcohol and casual sex. Students drink 
before they go out, head to a party or a bar 
where they continue drinking, get together 
with someone they know well or in passing, 
go back to a dorm or apartment. And some 
kind of sexual encounter takes place. In these 
situations, the lack of clarity about expectations 
and boundaries can lead to misunderstandings 
or worse. In the majority of sexual misconduct 
cases reported to Bryan’s office, the parties in- 


volved generally agree about the particulars of 


what took place, but disagree about whether 
everything was consensual. 

“One student told me he was worried he 
had done something wrong when the woman 
told him the next morning that she couldn't 
remember what happened,” says Bryan. “There 
have also been a number of cases where the 
people involved had had no sexual experience 
and didn't know how to negotiate a conversa- 
tion about intimate activity.” 

When Bryan's office receives a report of a 
sexual-misconduct incident, he conducts a pre- 
liminary review of each case and talks to stu- 
dents involved (both accused and accuser). 
When a case warrants additional investigation, 
he enlists the services of an independent in- 
vestigator. (Duke is among a handful of insti- 
tutions that have started using outside, inde- 
pendent investigators.) This person, who 
requested anonymity owing to the sensitive 
nature of the cases she sees, collects information 


A determination will be made by OSC 
whether sufficient information exists 


from the person filing the complaint, the person accused of misconduct, and 
any witnesses. “Every case is different, because the nature of the relationship 
and students’ ability to give consent varies. Most of the cases I see are in that 
gray area where you have two people who are saying completely different 
things. And sometimes both of their stories are plausible, and there is no 
physical evidence. My job is to be impartial in gathering facts. I'm not a 
human lie-detector, so | have to look for evidence and clues about whether or 
not someone is telling the truth, such as in discrepancies in their story.” 

If there’s sufficient evidence to pursue a complaint, the Office of Student 
Conduct may resolve it administratively if a respondent accepts responsibility 
and the sanction, or it may go to a disciplinary panel hearing. When considering 
cases, the panel weighs a “preponderance of evidence” standard. If a student is 
found responsible, the panel’s decision must be unanimous for sanctions to be 
considered. If the panel decides that the accused student's behavior warrants 
expulsion (the sanction of first consideration) or suspension, the vote for im- 
posing that sanction also must be unanimous. 

Six cases were investigated last year, and five went to a disciplinary hearing 
(one is still pending resolution). Three students were found not responsible; 
of the two found responsible, one was suspended and one was expelled. 





At the discretion of OSC, a 
three-person specially 
trained panel will consider 


to move forward with a hearing. 
Within 2-5 business days after the 
panel hearing, the outcome will be 
conveyed individually to the 
respondent and the complainant 
at approximately the same time. 


the case. The respondent 
and the complainant (if the 
complainant chooses to 
participate) participate in 
the hearing. 


At the discretion of OSC, an administrative hear- 
ing may be conducted to resolve the matter. If 
both the complainant and the respondent accept 
resolution, the matter is resolved. If one or both 
do not, a hearing panel is convened. 
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Intervention education 


IN THE WOOD-PANELED MEETING ROOM of the Women’s Center, 


a couple dozen students share some of the misperceptions about rape and sexual 


assault that they hear. 


“Did you see what she was wearing? She was asking for it.” 
“Men can't control themselves sexually.” 

“She went back to his room—what did she expect?” 

“He didn’t mean to; he was just drunk.” 


“She's lying.” 


It’s the first night of a two-part bystander-intervention workshop called PA.C.T. 
(Prevent. Act. Challenge. Teach.). The students who have signed up for the 
training represent a cross-section of the undergraduate population—men and 
women, Greeks and independents, freshmen and seniors. They are here voluntarily 
to learn how to handle situations that arise with 
unfortunate regularity on college campuses. 


As the trained student facilitators guide the 


“Most of us will not be 


conversation through the interactive, two-and- 


a-half-hour session, participants share personal 
encounters that caught them off guard. “I over- 
heard this guy talking loudly about how slutty 
a girl was, and it was just so offensive,’ says 
one. “I was pretty upset, and when I confronted 
him, I said something like, ‘Do you want to 
get laid anytime soon, because you won't with 
that attitude.’ But I really wish I'd had a better 


way to handle that.” 

Based on a curriculum de- 
signed at the University of 
New Hampshire, PA.C.T. tack- 
les topics ranging from rape, 
stalking, and intimate-partner 
violence to intervention tech- 
niques and supporting a friend 
who has been assaulted. “Most 
of us will not be perpetrators 
or victims, but nearly all of us 
will witness inappropriate or 
dangerous behaviors,” says Amy 
Cleckler, the Women’s Center's 
gender-violence prevention and 
services coordinator. “PA.C.T. 
approaches these issues as a 
community problem that re- 
quires a community approach 
to solve.” 

During his sophomore year, 
Kyle Moran, now a senior, and 
his varsity track-and-field team- 
mates took part in PA.C.T. 
training. He's since become a 
trained facilitator. He says that 
while PA.C.T. is primarily a 
bystander-intervention pro- 
gram, it also helps encourage 
students to talk frankly and 
honestly about sex. 


“One of the things we talk 


perpetrators or 
victims, but nearly all 
of us will witness 
Inappropriate or 
dangerous behaviors.” 


Since it was first offered in 2012, 
more than 750 students have gone through the 
training, which includes a pre- and post-course 
survey about attitudes and behaviors, as well as 
a follow-up survey three months later to assess 
long-term impact. Using 
the pre-training survey and the one at three 
months post-training, students reported they 
were: 


more likely to intervene on behalf of strangers 


more likely to walk an acquaintance 
home from a party 


more likely to make sure an acquaintance left a 
party with the same people he or she came with 


more likely to ask someone who was upset 
if he or she were okay or needed help 


more likely to walk an intoxicated stranger 
home from a party 





about in PA.C.T. is healthy relationships 
and the importance of communication. 
Talking about sex doesn't have to be 
this big, awkward thing. We want to 
challenge people to overcome any dis- 
comfort they have talking about it. It 
seems strange to think that people are 
engaging in behaviors they aren't com- 
fortable taking about.” 

Allie Huttler, also a senior, echoes 
Moran's observations about her peers’ 
discomfort talking about sex. As the 
daughter of an ob-gyn, she found that 
many of her friends looked to her for 
information and advice, “asking ques- 
tions | didn’t know how to answer.” 

The wellness advocate for her sorority, 
Huttler reached out to Sheila Broderick, 
a clinical social worker and the Women’s 
Center gender-violence intervention 
services coordinator, to help facilitate a 
conversation about sex and sexuality. 
“One of the things we talked about was 
the importance of the pre-sex conver- 
sation and being clear about what you 
do or don’t want or what you are or 
arent looking for,” says Huttler. “Some 
girls said they didn't feel comfortable 
asking about STDs or asking the guy 
to wear a condom, but Sheila helped us 
realize that we have the power in those 
situations, and it’s our right and respon- 
sibility to ask those questions.” 

Broderick encourages students to un- 
derstand what their own values and 
comfort levels are when it comes to sex 
and sexuality, whether that’s remaining 
a virgin (as many Duke students are), 
practicing celibacy, being in a commit- 
ted monogamous relationship, or en- 
gaging in casual sex. She says miscom- 
munication or lack of communication 
about sex isn't surprising, given young 
people’s limited experience and the 
mixed messages they receive from par- 
ents, peers, and cultural influences. “I 
understand that it can be very uncom- 
fortable, but I would encourage parents 
to talk to their children about sex and 
sexual decision-making before they go 
off to college. If you're only communi- 
cating that sex is dangerous or off-lim- 
its, then they'll be scared and anxious 
about sex, which will make them anx- 
ious to talk about it. And that’s not 
healthy.” @ 
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Duke's Entrepreneurial Spirit 


By Elizabeth Van Brocklin 





Sean Lilly Wilson 





Read stories about the campus-wide Innovation and Entrepreneurship Initiative and meet 
entrepreneurial alumni in Duke Today’s special report: http://bit.ly/YM7Y3Z 





Garden & Gun magazine’s fifth 
annual Made in the South 
named Fullsteam Brewery’s 
Cack-a-lacky Ginger Pale Ale a 
winner in the Drinks category. 
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na September afternoon, the sprawling warehouse 
of Durham's Fullsteam tavern and brewery is warm 
with a rich, smoky aroma. Presently, Fullsteam’s 
Chief Executive Optimist Sean Lilly Wilson M.B.A., 
M.P.P. 00 emerges from a back room with a charm- 
ing smile and a strong handshake. He reveals the 
source of the mysterious autumnal scent: hickory- 
smoked North Carolina-grown barley for Fullsteam’s 
Hogwash porter. The beer offers a taste of Wilson's 
mission to capture the flavor of the South. 

You may have heard of food that is farm-to-table, but what about 
beer that is plow-to-pint? For the last four years, Fullsteam has been 
pioneering plow-to-pint by using ingredients culled from local foragers 
and farmers. 

Beer made with persimmons or pawpaws might sound strange, but 
Wilson says that experimenting with homebrews began long ago. “The 
working thesis is that civilization began with fermentation,” he says. 
“Society formed because of farming, but also because of the Sumerian 
discovery of fermenting grains. It brought people together socially, cul- 
turally, and economically. 

“We hark back to an era when, out of necessity and desire and econ- 
omy, people fermented what they foraged,” he adds. “Now we can do 
it as a celebration.” 

Beer contains four key ingredients: water, yeast, hops, and grains 
(usually malted barley). Sometimes brewers add fruits or spices, called 
adjuncts, for a certain flavor or foaminess. Using adjuncts, Fullsteam 
brewers have created Carver Sweet Potato, a lager made from North 
Carolina sweet potatoes; Working Man’s Lunch, a chocolatey brown 
ale that evokes the classic MoonPie and RC Cola meal; and Cack-a- 
lacky, a zingy ginger pale ale made with local ginger whenever possible. 

The brewery even has experimented with local yeast instead of the 
typical commercial brewer's yeast. Last summer, one of Fullsteam’s 
yeast wranglers got permission to capture yeast from a Chinese purple 
lilac in the Sarah P, Duke Gardens. The yeast was then isolated and 
stored so Fullsteam can use it in the future. 

“We don't do local because it’s trendy,” says Wilson, “but because we 
want the South to retain a unique sense of place.” Brewing purely local 
can be tricky, he says, when one out of five people come into Fullsteam 
thirsty for an India Pale Ale (IPA). IPAs are made from hops that tend 
to grow best on the West Coast, where there’s more summer daylight 
and less humidity. Wilson tries to strike a balance between the unknown 
and the familiar. “You have to be mindful of what the community's in- 
terests are.” 

Wilson’s love for craft beer grew organically over many years. In 
1992, he moved to the Durham area with his wife, Carolyn. Back 
then, beer was just a casual hobby, a pleasant but ordinary beverage he 
picked up by the six-pack from Harris Teeter. That changed the night 
his friend J.P. Cardona M.B.A. ’00 invited him to taste rare beers at 
the Armadillo Grill in the Bryan Center. Wilson’s wonder at the new 
flavors was diluted only when Cardona told him that the beers were 
illegal in North Carolina, owing to a Prohibition-era law that capped 
malt beverages at 6 percent alcohol. 

Wilson thought the restriction was senseless and unjust. “When you 
can get Everclear at the state-run Alcoholic Beverage Control at 90 
percent alcohol or you can get Mad Dog 20/20, but you couldn't get a 
7 percent IPA or Belgian ale, it just made no sense,” he recalls. “The 
culture was here, the people were here, the smarts were here, the 
passion was here, but we had the leftover law that was handcuffing the 
brewers’ creativity.” 

Wilson helped lead a campaign called Pop the Cap, which succeeded 
in lifting the alcohol cap in 2005. North Carolina brewers now had 


Donn Young 


Memorable 
failures: 
At times, 

employees have 
had to dump 
tankfuls of bad 
beer, and 
thousands of 
dollars’ worth 
of potential 
profits with it. 
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Wilson’s advice 
for young 
entrepreneurs: 
Strike a balance 
between ambi- 
tious movement 
and methodical 
patience. Also, 
it’s crucial to 
have a support 
network, because 
starting your 
own business can 
be stressful and 
isolating. “If you 
have a partner, 
they have to be 
along for the 
ride, too,’ Wilson 
says. “My wife 
was, and it made 
all the difference 


in the world.” 
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the freedom to brew a third of the 
world’s beer styles that were previ- 
ously illegal. 

After Pop the Cap, Wilson began 
to think seriously about fashioning 
a career out of craft beer. Not only 
did he love the taste and the com- 
munity, but he also loved the pos- 
sibility. “Beer is an ever-changing 
concept,” he says. “It’s not just a 
fizzy yellow substance.” He adds 
that unlike wine, beer is relatively 
affordable. “It’s delicious, it’s great 
with food, and its a builder of 
community.” 

At the time, craft beer was a fairly 
unexplored market in the South, so 
it was a field ripe for new interpre- 
tation. “There's something here,” 
he thought, “but I don’t know what.” 
He started attending beer dinners 
and tastings across the state, but 
was not being assertive enough. “I 
realized to make this work, I need 
to not be the entrepreneur-in-wait- 
ing,’ he recalls. “I needed to actually 
make this happen.” 

He spent the next three years fi- 
nessing his business plan, securing 
funding from a variety of sources, 
and finding a location—a 1930s- 
era defunct 7-Up bottling plant 
north of downtown. Fullsteam 
opened its doors in 2010. Since 
then, the neighborhood has blos- 
somed with independently owned 
bars, eateries, and a coffee shop. 

As both a tavern and a community 
center, Fullsteam provides a place 
for all kinds of moments, “from 
having a blind date, to singing 
‘Happy Birthday, to coming here 
after a funeral,” Wilson says. “Any- 
body should be able to come through 
those doors and feel like they have 
a home here.” 

Wilson pours a dram of Full- 
steam’s Saint Basil. The beer tastes 
refreshing, floral, bright, like 
Durham in the springtime. Is this 
what he means by Southern beer? 
“We don't know,” he says. “We 
dont have the answer. We're ex- 
ploring this process, and it’s a gradual 
thing.” Capturing the taste of place 
may remain elusive, but Wilson 
feels that may be the point: “If I 
never realize that goal, I've had 
what I hope to be a lifetime of ex- 
ploring what it means. And I’m 
perfectly fine with that.” 
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Evidence of Tnings 


A student documents the scars of others as she grapples with a lifetime of pain. 


By Elizabeth Van Brocklin | Photography by Lauren Henschel 


It’s early October at midterm week’s end, and 
the sculpture studio is hushed save for the 
echoing click of Lauren Henschel’s Canon 5D. 


Moments earlier, the senior had arrived at the studio with 
several friends in tow, all chattering animatedly about last 
weekend’s music festival and their friend’s new car. After 
duct-taping a black sheet over a tall wooden partition, 
Henschel positioned senior Cara Peterson in front of the 
makeshift backdrop. Sitting on the pockmarked concrete 
floor, she traced two peculiar grooves in the backs of Peter- 
son’s bare legs with a piece of ice, drawing them out in 
brighter relief. Henschel then trained the camera’s shiny 
black eye on her subject and began to shoot. 

Located on Central Campus, the sculpture studio is a vast 
repurposed garage bearing the marks of large-scale artistic 
creation: long tables sporting scratch marks of carpentry 
and metal projects, a stainless-steel sink scabbed over with 
colorful blobs of dried paint, and air laced with the earthy 
fragrance of clay and wood. This afternoon, however, Hen- 
schel is interested in the miniscule—namely, the S-shaped 
scars inscribed in the backs of Peterson’s knees. 

“Cara, can you grab your ankles?” asks Henschel, who’s 
dressed in ripped jean shorts and a psychedelic Grateful 
Dead T-shirt. Peterson bends toward the ground. She and 
Henschel have been close friends since they met during 
pre-orientation. 

“| feel like I’m doing school pictures here,” jokes Henschel 
as she snaps more photos. 

“The weirdest school picture ever,” murmurs Peterson. 
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With psoriasis, the skin cells reproduce in overdrive, 
causing patches of red, raised, and flaky skin. “It’s like 
ADHD for your skin. Your body thinks it’s a cut or a 
wound so blood rushes to it, and it turns red,” says 
Henschel. “My body’s essentially attacking itself.” Up to a 
third of people with psoriasis develop psoriatic arthritis. 
While Henschel’s psoriasis is mild, her joint stiffness is 
severe. She knows that a flare-up can result from a change 
in weather, a stressful week of exams, or lack of sleep. She 





What is psoriatic arthritis? 











knows the cost of injecting herself with a weekly chemo 
drug, which lessens the pain but weakens her already- 
fragile immune system so that if someone in the room 
sneezes, she'll catch a cold. Because sickness is so disrup- 
tive to the busy senior’s schedule, she often skips the 
injection and braves the pain. 

The condition hasn't kept her from studying abroad in 
Denmark, being active in her sorority, traveling the East 
Coast to make films, and practicing pilates and yoga. 
















“What’s this project about, Lauren?” 
asks sophomore Kyra Noonan, charged 
VVidal=linallarem=mo)eliit-lale m=] BM lle] almr-lemdal=) 
scars. The serpentine marks are partially 
eclipsed by the hollows of Peterson’s 
knees, making them tricky to illuminate. 

“It’s about the manifestation of pain,” 
replies Henschel. This afternoon, she is 
fe) ale) mele) ¢-]e)alialem eleye |=. alee lcer-| air) 
project she began four years ago, in 
high school. Her past subjects include a 
teenager born with her heart upside 
felon Zam=1are Mm ef-[e1.4N\s- 180 > Mel ia melale-mcie) 
haunted by self-loathing that she ra- 
zored the word “HATE” into the pad 
(o) ml al=}@ncele) amr] ale m-IV{ol0] ale mm aat-lam)Zaless1-) 
knuckles got infected after he was 
ike) geile m Kol o]0] aloia Mu alevole) <-lo Ml g(e-Mo)alual=) 
felgellavemel0l alate m-miag-he-laaliavmal-P4lalep 


“You look very...marble-esque.” 


Peterson’s scars are artifacts of her 
high-school years, when she stopped 
lol=)[ale m=] 0) (-mueme (oma a-mualialemsia(-M[e)Vcle| 
above all else: running. She couldn't jog 
lal=lanr=)\.e)dik=mieali Se) mellinalom(elalemille|siecme)i 
stairs without experiencing intense 
cramps. Doctors performed surgery to re- 
iante){=¥r=1ae)'=140(=\1/21 (0) ol-1e mm pale lsyoi[- Mm oLU] amd al) 
je}gelex-to [0] ¢-mel (eM ale) melom-\-M ©) !-lalal=1o Ma =10=) 6 
Yo)am e141 | MU lat-le)(-mcom qUlamelamelal=\-\ama-lae-)[an 





“Even though it’s been very difficult 
fale) ol=)ialem-|¢)(=mcomelom-telnal-14alialem mle) .-im 
Talo) o)=lialem-]e)(-m com all amant-le(-mi arco dal-]al| 
had to find other sorts of extracurricu- 
lars,” Peterson says. She is now pursuing 
Fike [ol0] o)(-tamaat-j[e) aula o]0] 0) | (om ele) |[en’ar-lare| 
women’s studies, writing a book about 
experiencing college as a young woman, 
Jato mm (-t-le|lalemmaal-Mar-lale)al-]m->.4el-]a\tle)ame) mre} 
(or= Jan) o]U|-ts of-}-1-10 Mi palo) ale) (ole |U[-m ol-laie)anat-|ale(-) 
F] ofo]0) a ¢-[e(--] ale M(e[=1nldia’m dem elaal-\ aero) |[-te[-) 
campuses. 

“Come back this way more,” Henschel 
lol=o1 <o) ale) geial=i-1ue-)alalemal-lanial-lalemialcem| 
runner’s set position. “Also, let me know 
ihmrelaNvad alate cmalelad ale mye] mam -1-18-1e-1e) as) 
wounds healed years ago, so she’s un- 
troubled by the stretches. Henschel, 
however, carries pain with her all the 
time. From the swelling that cocoons her 
iiTaalesm-lale move) al il al=s al-] qn col ol-te Mm wom dala) 
TalU] aa) olal=ssiomi a at-} a exe) ©)",.=) of al=1an al-]ale cio) 
she can’t write, to the sharp, shooting 
claws that tear through her legs during 
class—pain is a savage creature she will 
never entirely escape. 

“Sometimes it feels like someone just 
folelU]qqle met-\an\-a) al iai coma] | mana (e)ialecm-lalem (-14 
it dry,” she says. “I’m just stuck.” 

MM alimela\dl=(ellarem ey-liaM al-im- Mm al-lanl=yn 10) 4b 
Fold (omr=]aualdidicmm-lamel0lue)ianlenlelal-melii-1-i-maal-ls 
strikes both skin and joints. Henschel’s 
foy=]qu(elU|l-]a@n-jae-]|ame) im esse) ai-lulom-laualaials 
mainly attacks her joints and leaves few 
visible traces, so the spectral discomfort 
is hard for outsiders to imagine. While 
the exact cause is unknown, psoriatic 
Feladaldidicm cme) au=\amel-\al-10 [om m(-lalcvoial-) mi omaal=) 
ixelUladam care) \Zamel-1al-1¢-18(e)amlamal-lanr-lanling 
ivom10] i=) an ice)anmdal-Mel[-\-1-\-Hae)al-me) mall 
younger sisters was diagnosed recently. 
There is no cure. 
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A Young Philanthropist 








Growing up, Henschel witnessed her father’s struggle with psoriatic arthri- 
tis. With her family, she organized the nation’s first fundraising walk for the 
disease. The walks eventually spread to more than twenty cities, raising 
money for genetic research. Henschel also created a nonprofit called Pso for 
You to help kids deal with the stigma of psoriasis and psoriatic arthritis. 


After shifting several times, Peterson 
lands on a position Henschel likes. The 
photographer takes a flurry of shots, then 
jumps up from the floor and inserts the 
memory card into her laptop. “This is the 
only way to really know,” she says. Hen- 
schel, Noonan, and Peterson huddle 
around the screen, marveling at the image. 

“You look very...marble-esque,” notes 
Noonan. 

Henschel appears giddy. She explains 
that she'll clean up the image a bit, but 
she prefers to skip color-correction and 
other fancy Photoshop effects. “Docu- 
mentary is really about what’s actually 
there,” she says. 


“Sometimes it feels like someone just poured cement 
into all my joints and let it dry. I’m just stuck.” 


Then she grabs her iPhone and sends a 
text message. “| just sent it to my mom,” 
she says. “Moms know everything.” 

It was Henschel’s mother, Nancy Meis- 
ter 85, who watched her eldest daughter 
confront a barrage of medications, doctor 
visits, and new restrictions when she was 
diagnosed at fifteen. Born and raised in 
Miami, Henschel was “the most active 
child you have ever met,” recalls Meister. 
“She never stopped moving.” But psori- 
atic arthritis forced her to be home- 
schooled and quit track and basketball. 
“It killed me to not be able to play,” Hen- 
schel says. 

“There wasn’t anything | could do to 
make it better,” says Meister. “As a mom, 
that was just the most horrible feeling.” 
However, Meister remembered something 
her father had done for her years ago 
when she was recovering from knee sur- 
gery and unable to play tennis: He gave 
her a camera. Meister offered Henschel 
her old Canon 7D and suggested she take 
some pictures at basketball practice—a 





way to stave off the increasing isolation 
and maybe distract her from the heavy 
ache in her joints. 

Photography “gave me freedom again,” 
Henschel says. “Everyone was always 
telling me that | couldn’t, and now | had 
something where | could.” 

Normally a captive of limitless pain, 
Henschel found that with a camera she 
could frame a scene, give it defined 
boundaries. “There’s just something 
about being able to see the world and 
then capture it for someone, or just for 
yourself, really,” she says. Photography 
also exposed her to a latent talent. “I’ve 
always loved telling stories,” she says. 
“Even if it was just at 
the kitchen table or in 
a group of friends.” 
Henschel began pho- 
tographing her friends 
shooting hoops and 
swimming laps, motions she could no 
longer perform. Then, in twelfth grade, 
she got the idea to photograph people’s 
scars. 

“A lot more people than you think have 
really crazy scars and unbelievable sto- 
ries,” says Henschel, whose amateur pho- 
tography kit included camping flashlights 
and black construction paper. Now, using 
resources provided by Duke’s Center for 
Documentary Studies, she is recording 
audio narratives to accompany the pho- 
tographs. Through the project, she hopes 
to “humanize illness by putting a face on 
disease...so those who don’t suffer can 
begin to understand the pain of those 
who do.” 

After Henschel settles on the final 
image of Peterson’s scars, someone 
bangs on the studio door. It’s sophomore 
Anton Saleh, Henschel’s next subject. He 
removes his shirt to reveal biceps con- 
stellated with the marks of cancer biop- 
sies. “His scars are tiny,” says Henschel, 
“but his story is large.” 
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should have\iwdrh my comfortable shoes. I should 
Nave dayered myselfin sunblock-T should have caffeinated 
myseltinto a state of hypersdiertness. 
So. it goes. I was comnfftted to sustaining myself, without 

pauge, through a typical day at Duke. What is that? If it’s 

anything like this first Thursday in October, it means lots 
of activities to take in, lots of people to interact with, 
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I’m not sure how a psychiatrist 
might interpret the significance of 
ending just where you begin. There 
I was, on the East Campus wall 
trail, a big, gravelly circle, trying to 
keep up with David, a psychiatrist 
with an impressive stride, an expres- 
sive beard, and a long track record 
as a Durhamite. 


7:50 a.m. At the Marketplace, 
Valacey, a Dining Services worker, 
was agreeably checking in Duke- 
Card-bearing freshmen. In her eight 
years on the job, the biggest con- 
stant has been early-morning 
groggy greetings; the biggest change 
has been accommodations around 
food allergies. Welcome to the 
gluten-free toaster. There was Brian, 





who told me he was fresh—if that’s 
the word—from five hours of sleep. 
He was up early to shape a presenta- 
tion in his Focus program: Knowledge 
in Service to Society. His plate over- 
flowing with scrambled eggs, bacon, 
and hash browns, Adam, seated 
nearby, was regenerating after four 
hours of sleep. (Sleeplessness in service 
to knowledge?) Adam was wearing a 
Kenan Ethics T-shirt, earned in a sepa- 
rate setting. A completely ethical 
transaction: Show up at a student ac- 
tivities fair, and get free stuff. 


8:50 a.m. Go West, I told myself, 
and I hopped on the C-1 Express. 
Our driver, William, was beginning 
his shift. It's a lot of vehicle to maneu- 
ver, but William couldn’ recall any 
unfortunate driving incident beyond a 
broken exterior mirror. “These are 
good people,” he said of the students. 
On board we had a gaggle of divinity 
students; they were being faithful (of 
course) in showing up for their morn- 
ing “Introduction to Ordained Lead- 
ership” class. 


9:00 a.M. This would be my intro- 


duction to sports practice, specifically 
the men’s soccer team. Players were 
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looking to a match with Wake For- 
est, and practice was light, with the 
hope of avoiding injury. Even so, 
there was a lot of energy on the 
field: jogging and stretching to 
warm the muscles and elevate the 
heart rate, blasting the ball to mimic 
a free kick, and trying out forma- 
tions for various field positions—de- 
fense, midfield, forward line. 


9:45 a.m. My own heart rate ac- 
celerated at the construction (and 
destruction) site of the West Union 
Building—hard hat along with gog- 
gles, rubber gloves, and a brilliant- 
yellow vest. Accompanied by John 
Hyzak, an onsite assistant project en- 
gineer, I walked through the once 
and future Great Hall and Cam- 
bridge Inn, all of those spaces 
stripped bare, right down to the 
original brickwork. Replacing the 
clay roof will involve hand-mixing 
colors and laying down overlapping 
tiles with precision. At the moment, 
some fifty workers were on-site, 
largely shaping the footprint of the 
new glass-and-steel structure. Above 
them a crane was moving materials 
from a staging area. Quite a crane: 
Its boom extends 201 feet, and it can 
lift more than three tons at its tip. 
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10:30 a.m. You can’t 
construct something with- 
out surveying, right? So it 
seemed perfect to en- 
counter surveying students 
on a (modest) field trip, in 
the E-Quad. They were 
doing something very 
practical with instruments, 

appropriately, in “Practical 
Methods in Civil Engi- 
neering, taught by the 
helpfully hovering David 
Schaad Ph.D. 98. The 
class was learning to use a 
theodolite—students 
struggling to fix a point in 
space spelled that out for 
me. Eventually they'll sur- 
vey and draw up, through 
computer-aided design, a 


quarter-acre on Campus. 








11 a.m. A favorite point 
in Duke’s space is the 
Blomquist Gardens. Cura- 
tor Stefan Bloodworth was 
leading a group tour around 
the timely topic of “The 
Biochemistry of Fall.” He 
talked about the processes 
that contribute to “leaf- 
peeping,” as he referred to 
it—the colorful, autumnal 
allure of Southern forests. 
Using a metaphor rooted in 
factory production and 
cost-effectiveness, he ex- 
plained why trees can “prof 
itably” lose their 
leaves—profitably because it 
bolsters their survival: 


A program called “Food 
Utopias” produced ample, 
if not utopian, offerings of 
turkey sandwiches. This 
was in the West Duke 
Building, reopened fol- 
lowing a ceiling collapse. 
Among the speakers were 
Ben Barker, of Durham's 
famed (and now shut- 
tered) Magnolia Grill, and 
John Evans of the Nordic 
Food Lab in Copenhagen. 
Barker dismissed notions 
of elitism around eating; 
as he put it, we're not 
troubled by the idea that 
just a segment of society 
values the experience of 
opera. Evans argued for 
expanding our vision of 
whats available and what's 
delicious. Could we imag- 
ine employing rather than 
tossing out things like the 


head, guts, and bones of 
fish? 


It was time for a 
different kind of sustenance, a 
musical interlude. The Biddle 
Music Building reverberated 
with practice sessions led by 
Eric Pritchard, a violinist, and 
Fred Raimi, a cellist, both with 
Duke's in-house Ciompi Quar- 
tet. Raimi, who came on board 
in 1974, is the longest-serving 
member. Taking on Bach, 
Raimi played duets with Grace, 
a senior. He demonstrated bow 
pressure and speed, left-hand 
mobility, extension of fingers, 
shifting from one position to 
another. At one point he sug- 
gested that she play less tenta- 
tively, that she should imagine 
herself playing in Baldwin Au- 
ditorium. Pritchard worked 
with Carolyn, a freshman, on a 
Sibelius composition; a 
metronome measured her 
progress through the piece and 
kept her to a strict tempo. 






























Perkins and 
Bostock Libraries. The strict 
tempo here has someone walk 
through these doors on average 
every ten seconds, around the 
clock, all year long. In the ref- 
erence department, someone 
had just inquired about what 
the weather is like in Paris in 
the winter. (I guess you can't 
look that up.) In the von der 
Heyden Pavilion, I ran into 
senior Dan Altman, a former 
Duke Magazine intern. He was 
working on an assignment for 
a creative-writing Course. It 
was a poem about the life cycle 
of a jellyfish. How far along 
had he gotten? “I’m still in the 
larval stage,” he told me. 


lvecall, 

| was only, 

A planula, 
Gelatin speck... 
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5:05 p.m. Jellyfish exist in 
the sea, so I seamlessly surfed 
into Dynamic Oceans,” 
taught by Alexander Glass in 
the Social Sciences Building. 
Today it was all atmospherics, 
thematically speaking. He 
bounded up and down the aisle 
of the lecture room, rather like 
a dynamic land creature, and it 
was a whirlwind of ideas: the 
different layers of the atmos- 
phere, the allure of the aurora 
borealis, the effects of atmos- 
pheric pressure on the body, 
the quest for altitude records in 
vehicles ranging from balloons 
to test planes, the likelihood 
that the Earth will become an- 
other Venus, the influence of 
America’s space program in 
inspiring him into a life of 


SC ience. 


5:05 p.m. 
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4:15 p.m. Off for a ren- 
dezvous with the Media Arts 
+ Sciences Rendezvous, a 
weekly event in Smith Ware- 
house. Nicholas Gessler, a re- 
search associate in Duke’s 
Information Science & Infor- 
mation Studies group, was 
giving a lively talk—complete 
with cool computer graph- 
ics—on artificial life. This is 
the virtuous (and often vir- 
tual) ISIS. In Gessler’s 
courses, students set the initial 
conditions—maybe some cel- 
lular interactions—and watch 
a computer-driven evolution- 
ary process unfold. 


5:45 p.m. My own trajec- 
tory took me to another wing 
of Smith for “The Making 
and Unmaking of Women’s 
Intellectual Reputations,” 
sponsored by Duke’s John 
Hope Franklin Humanities 
Institute. A reception for 
“Kafka, Crusoe, Colonialism, 
and the Logic of Cannibal- 
ism’ had just broken up; the 
cheese and crackers were more 
casual than Kafkaesque, more 
banal than colonial, but I for- 
aged eagerly. “Making and 
Unmaking” kicked off with 
meatballs, baklava, and other 
vaguely Greek edibles. Learn- 
ing can be very satisfying. 
Among the speakers was 
Duke philosophy professor 
Andrew Janiak; he’s research- 


ing Emilie Du Chatelet, a 


French aristocrat who collabo- 


rated with Voltaire and pub- 
lished her own philosophy- 
and Newton-inspired 
thoughts. A paradox, accord- 
ing to Janiak: In her lifetime 
she showed up in learned 
journals and corresponded 
with other philosophers. But 
she later slipped out of the 
philosophy canon. 
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6:00 p Paradoxical or 

not, and like it or not, ac- 

complished students need i) 
social strategies for their job & 
search. In the Social Sci- & 
ences building, Laura Su- @ 
choski ’09, social media 

manager for McKinney, a 


Durham advertising agency, s 
was finishing a Career Cen- i Dp 3 | . 


ter-sponsored presen tation. 


Be mindful of your own My last stop. It was at the faculty 
cm digital footprint, she ad- apartment of the omnipresent and 
2 \\ vised. And build a “relation- perpetually energetic Sue Wasiolek 
%, i ship bank” of professionals °76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. 793, dean 
of whose careers interest YOU of students, in Gilbert-Addoms. 
| 4\ ? and whose advocacy might Wasiolek was doing some TV 
4 i, help you. watching with current and former 
. ae dorm residents—thumbs up for 
a hee |, Party time. An Scandal, thumbs up for the stu- 
‘ t: artful party, at the Nasher dent who, during commercial 
Museum of Art. I skipped breaks, outlined her ambitions 
the $2 ice tea and went for around social entrepreneurship. 
the familiar and free cheese But How to Get Away With Murder 
and crackers. The Nasher was as inert as Wasiolek’s collection 
Student Advisory Board had olf @SBITKE CONG. 


put together a rather clever 
scavenger hunt around the 
Miré exhibition. One exam- 
ple from the hunt: “I have 
one eye but cannot see. 
Which work of art am I?” I 
lingered more than scav- 
enged, particularly in front 
of Mird's Caress of a Bird, a 
sculpture fashioned from an 
ironing board, a tortoise 
shell, and a straw hat. With 
two eyes. 





Outside the dorm, students were 
headed out to make a late night 
an even later night. Not for me. 
After a day (and a night), 

Iwas satisfied with my 
campus immersion. 
Satisfied, but aware that there 
was plenty I had missed out on. 
What did Kafka have to say about 
cannibalism? I wish I knew. = 
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In March 2014, 





bed ~JJ decided to join the race to become 


governor of New York, ne on Felten Democrat Andrew Cuomo, the incumbent. 
Teachout argued that Cuomo had moved away from traditional Democratic values; 
a central theme of her campaign was anti-government corruption, meaning that 
she supports public financing of elections and limits on big corporate donors. It’s an 
issue she also explores in her book Corruption in America, which was published in 
September. Here, a media-eye view of her journey. 


www.dukemagazine 


duke.edu 


She helped create Howard Dean’s 
Internet campaign in 2004, 
which shocked and galvanized 
the Democratic Party and laid 
the groundwork for Barack 
Obama's grassroots victory in 
2008. She is a major scholar of 
campaign-finance law. Her book 
on political corruption...recovers 
an old American ideal of self-gov- 
ernment and shows what’s wrong 
with money in politics today. 
She’s the sort of person who, 
when she walked down to Zuc- 
cotti Park in the fall of 2011 to 
check out the Occupiers, ended up 
embedded in the movement—not 
as a tourist or a bomb-thrower, 
but helping with the hard work 

of setting up an institutional 
structure. 


£ 


—Duke law professor Jedediah Purdy 
in a blog posting 








A strong strain of anti- 
Cuomo sentiment was evi- 
dent at the convention. In 
one area, dubbed by some as 
the “nonbeliever room,’ a 
group of activists created 
pro-Teachout signs endors- 
ing the little-known candi- 
date as a supporter of “the 


99 percent.” 
—A report on the Working 
Families Party convention 


in The Wall Street Journal 


Associated Press 





The Working Families Party decides 
to endorse Cuomo. Tez - 






Associated Press 


“The political system is still corrupt and 
rigged, and Andrew Cuomo is not only 
part of the broken system, he has 
made it worse.... It’s going to be a 
great summer of Democracy—a three- 
month summer of Democracy. If this 
ends up being about people actually 
voting what they want from New York, 
we're going to win.” 


—Teachout quoted in the 
New York Daily News 


Excerpted from 
CORRUPTION IN 
AMERICA: FROM 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S 
SNUFF BOX TO CITIZENS 
UNITED by Zephyr 
Teachout, published by 
Harvard University Press. 
Copyright © 2014 by the 
President and Fellows 

of Harvard College. Used 
by permission. 


In two recent cases—Citizens United and McCutcheon 
v, FEC—Supreme Court justices Anthony Kennedy 
and John Roberts wrote that campaign contribu- 
tions—gifts—given with intent to influence policy 
are not corrupting. As they explained it, corruption 
requires more than intent on the part of the gift giver; 


All rights reserved. jt requires something like an explicit deal between the 
giver and receiver. When they made these pronounce- 
ments, they claimed to be merely following precedent. 
In fact, they were doing what [Daniel Hays] Lowen- 
stein suggested: identifying and circumscribing a 
small subset of activities as corrupt. Their circle was 
particularly small. In the early days of the republic, 
the new Americans took the opposite approach. They 
drew a large circle around gifts that they called cor- 
rupt. They were committed to treating gifts as politi- 
cal threats, even when such treatment violated the law 
of nations and complicated vitally important interna- 
tional negotiations, and certainly when the gifts were 
not accompanied by an explicit deal. 

During and after the Revolutionary War the new 
Americans were driven by a fear of being corrupted 
by foreign powers, and a related fear of adopting the 
Old World’s corrupt habits. The two national powers that dominated the colonies, 
France and Britain, represented two different models of corruption. Britain was 
seen as a failed ideal. It was a corrupted republic, a place where the premise of gov- 
ernment was basically sound but civic virtue—that of the public and public offi- 
cials—was degenerating. On the other hand, France was seen as more essentially 
corrupt, a nation in which there was no true polity, but instead exchanges of luxury 
for power; a nation populated by weak subjects and flattering courtiers. Britain was 
the greater tragedy, because it held the promise of integrity, whereas France was sim- 
ply something of a civic cesspool. John Adams said of France, “there is everything 
here too which can seduce, betray, deceive, corrupt, and debauch.” As Thomas Jef- 
ferson—who adored Paris—wrote in 1801, the year he became president: 


ZEPHYR TEACHOUT 


CORRUPTION 


to Citizens United 





We have a perfect horror at everything like connecting ourselves with the 
politics of Europe. It would indeed be advantageous to us to have neutral rights 
established on a broad ground; but no dependence can be placed in any Euro- 
pean coalition for that. They have so many other bye-interests of greater weight, 
that someone or other will always be bought off. To be entangled with them 
would be a much greater evil than a temporary acquiescence in the false prin- 
ciples which have prevailed. 


This “hatred” of the European political culture and the fear of entanglement led 
to a problem. The new Americans wanted to be part of the international commu- 
nity, respect the laws and customs of nations as a matter of principle, and be re- 
spected as an autonomous new nation. But they also wanted to reject corrupt 
European customs. When it came to internal affairs, this was not a major conflict. 
But when it came to the customs of international diplomacy—like the custom of 
exempting ambassadors from paying duties—they wanted it both ways. 

One of the customs of the international community was the giving and receiving 
of personal presents to ambassadors. Expensive gifts—sometimes called presents du 
roi or presents du congé—functioned as “tokens of esteem, prestige items, and per- 
haps petty bribes,” and were embedded in the culture of international relations. 
Gifts were typically given at the end of diplomatic tours. They were often very ex- 
pensive, and were understood to be a supplement to salaries. In some cases the value 
of gifts constituted a substantial part of the income received by diplomats. The value 
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7/1 9/| A of a gift might reflect the esteem in which a diplomat was held, or the 


importance of the relationship with his nation. 


It's not just a race about corruption; it’s the This practice was hateful to the Americans because it symbolized and 
first shot of what might be a real revolt in the embodied part of a particular culture they rejected. Jewels themselves sig- 
Mamocratic Party’... Teachoueand (runvinc nify luxury. They pointed to an old-world privilege that would not come 


easily to even the richest Americans. In the founders’ minds, luxury rep- 
resented a kind of internal corrosion—even in cases where there was no 
external dependency, a man could be tempted into seeking out things 
for himself, instead of seeking things for a country—he could, in some 
ways, self-corrupt. The diamonds of Franklin’s gift would have seemed 
ostentatious to the founders. [When Benjamin Franklin left Paris in 1785 
after several years representing American interests in France, Louis XVI 


mate and law professor Tim] Wu are not argu 
ing about whether to redistribute wealth, but 
about how opportu 
nity is distributed 
and wealth created in 
the first place. This 


represents a signifi- gave him a portrait of King Louis surrounded by 408 diamonds. ] 

cant break from mod- The Articles of Confederation included this provision: “Nor shall any 

ern party orthodoxy.” person holding any office of profit or trust under the United States, or 
Salon any of them, accept any present, emolument, office or title of any kind.” 





This ban on receiving gifts was perceived as severe and nota little eccen- 
88 E 

tric. The provision was a close copy of a 1651 Dutch rule that their for- 

eign ministers were not allowed to take “any presents, directly or 


yy. 23/1 Z\ indirectly, in any manner or way whatever.” The code was so far outside 


the normal state of affairs that it was ridiculed for its sanctimony. The 


The New York Times publishes an investiga- Dutch political writer [Abraham de] Wicquefort’s analysis of the Dutch 
tive piece that asserts that an ethics com- prohibition against receiving gifts was scathing: “The custom of making 
mission Governor Cuomo established a year a present...is so well established that it is of as great an extent as the law 
earlier was hobbled almost from the outset of nations itself, there is reason to be surprised at the regulation that has 


by demands from the governor’s office. 


: been made on that subject in Holland.” Wicquefort went on to write 
Teachout’s campaign gains ground. 


about how so scrupulously observant they are that they refuse even the 
most trivial presents. He accused his countrymen of silliness for making 
a fuss over the smallest gifts, even a plate of fruit. “I cannot tell,” he writes, 
8 y. 1 ve ] A “whether the authors of this regulation pretended to found a Republick 

of Plato in their fens and marshes,” but “it cannot be denied” that they 
“condemn the sentiments of all the other kings and potentates of the uni- 
verse.” He may have been referring to Plato because Plato had been rather 
severe about gifts. Not only did he recommend dishonor for judges who 


If corruption were an issue that really stuck, 
then ethically questionable candidates in 


places like New York or Illinois would not keep were bribed by flattery, but he thought that public servants who accepted 
getting elected and re-elected. We wouldn't gifts should die: 
live in a world where Buddy Cianci was able to Those who serve their country ought to serve with- 
win a second tenure as mayor of Providence, out receiving gifts, and there ought to be no excusing 
Rhode Island, after a felony conviction and a or approving the saying, “Men should receive gifts as 
prison sentence. (This year, he happens to be the reward of good, but not of evil deeds”; for to know 
running again.) which we are doing, and to stand fast by our knowl- 
6 Naw Yor Times edge, is no easy matter. The safest course is to obey the 


law which says, “Do no service for a bribe,” and let 
him who disobeys, if he be convicted, simply die. 


8 ve 1 1 iy, | Al The American founders did not advocate execution for gift-acceptance, 


but they might have taken Wicquefort’s ridicule as a compli- 
ment— they were interested in establishing their own just re- 
public. But their idealism quickly became difficult in the 
international context. The Europeans were not interested in 
complying with this new, self-imposed ban. During the early 
years of American independence, foreign princes generously 
loaded American emissaries with expensive gifts, and the 
Americans receiving the gifts had to figure out how to respond. 

The first gift problem arose after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed. That was when American politician Silas 
Deane was charged with discovering whether France might be 
willing to aid the Americans with cannons, arms, and military 
clothing for the Revolution. Deane was a Yale graduate, a 
lawyer, a merchant, and politician who was known as “Ticon- 


Cuomo’s effort to kick 
Teachout off the ballot is 
unsuccessful. His cam- 
paign had filed suit, 
claiming that although 
Teachout had moved to 
New York in 2009 to 
teach law at Fordham 
University, she’d spent 
most of her time out of 
state 





Associated Press 
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Teachout and Wu...[are] calling for a 
higher minimum wage, a rollback of 
Cuomo’s tax cuts for the wealthy, an in- 
vestment in infrastructure from public 
transportation to the Internet, and a ban 
on hydrofracking. On education, they call 
for a halt to high-stakes testing and for 
equitable funding in both poor and 
wealthy school districts; they support re- 
turning the right to vote to convicted 
felons and granting driver’s licenses and 
tuition assistance for undocumented im- 
migrants. Perhaps most important in this 
election cycle, when corruption is center 
stage, they are calling for public financing 
of elections to cut back the power of 


wealthy insiders and corporate donors. 
—The Nation 





9/9/14 


New York’s primary day arrives. 
Teachout’s book also is released. 


9/11/14 





Associated Press 


deroga” by some for his strategic role in the successful Ethan Allen cap- 
ture of Fort Ticonderoga. His first effort in France was not so much 
diplomacy as espionage. Under the name “Timothy Jones,” he posed 
as a merchant trying to buy supplies for the rebels. When it became 
clear that France was open to trade with the colonies, he abandoned 
his disguise and established himself as one of the first formally com- 
missioned representatives of the aspiring country. He was soon joined 
by Benjamin Franklin and Arthur Lee. The three men grew to hate 
each other, and the delegation was full of accusations and counterac- 
cusations. Deane accused Lee of disloyalty, Lee thought Franklin was 
corrupt, and Franklin thought Lee was a lunatic. 

Deane’s tenure was troubled from the start, as there were rumors 
about his loyalty. He was accused of using his public position to make 
a private fortune by manipulating the commissions he received on pro- 
cured goods. His financial accounting was questioned, and he was gen- 
erally thought of as ambitious and too tricky by half. Adams found 
him untrustworthy and distasteful. In 1778 Deane was recalled to Con- 
gress, charged with fraudulent account keeping and disloyalty. 

When he left France, Deane received a jeweled snuff box for his 
diplomatic service from the French court. King Louis loved these boxes 
and frequently gave them to foreign ministers. He allegedly called them 
boite 4 portrait instead of snuff boxes: he disliked snuff, but liked the 
form and frequently adorned them with portraits of himself. Deane 
apparently thought the gift would help save his reputation: he offered 
it as proof of the great work he had done for the new country. Accord- 
ing to Arthur Lee’s account, Deane “expected, from the effect of a 
French Fleet, of which he was to claim the sole merit, the brilliancy of 
a diamond snuff box, and complimentary letter,” that he would return 
to the United States with sufficient proof of his loyalties. John Adams 
was dismissive of the use of evidence, remarking that “unthinking men 
may be amused with a golden snuff box.” 

Deane’s acceptance of the snuff box led to Lee accusing him of vio- 
lating one of the core laws of the Confederation. In his papers on the 
matter, Lee wrote: “Deane knew that it was one of the fundamental 
laws of our Union that no person in the service of the United States 
should accept from any king, prince, or minister any present or gratuity 
whatsoever...yet in the face of this fundamental law, Mr. Deane ac- 
cepted of a gold snuff, set with diamonds, from the King of France.” 
The disloyalty and accounting accusations against Deane were never 
proven, as the French did not disclose their accounting. Deane would 
eventually return to France, disgraced but not sentenced. But the ques- 
tion of the appropriate relationship to foreign gifts remained. ™ 


9/12/14 


Zephyr Teachout took only 34 percent of the vote in Tuesday's Dem- 
ocratic primary against New York Governor Andrew Cuomo, but she 
succeeded in bringing her old-fashioned populist platform to the at- 
tention of the media and a broad audience of voters.... It is true that 
Teachout’s argument that a genuinely level playing field is only pos- 
sible with government manning the bulldozer is not one that people 
are used to hearing, and it might not condense neatly into a sound 
bite. On the other hand, her arguments could speak to both progres- 
sive and conservative instincts. 


Ms. Teachout, a legal scholar who 
campaigned in prim suits and pearls, 
belying her ferocious energy, proved 
inspiring enough to cause Governor 
Cuomo embarrassment. 


—The New York Times 


—The Washington Post 
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CRAZY § 


They came to Duke to get out of aS aot skin, to explore unfamiliar deas; and to immerse 
themselves in different points of view. That's what these four years are all about. 


Here in the library, we never get tired of watching students experience the joy of discovery. 
_ You can see it written all over their faces. 







That's not just smart. That's crazy smart. 
_ Spread the joy. Support Duke University Libraries. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
me, SSS eae 
LIBRARIES 


library.duke.edu/crazysmart 


















Alumni Around the World 


“I don't consider myself an activist, 
but I realize how much I’ve benefited 
from the sacrifice of others. So if 
hearing that the CEO of Apple is “Se 
gay can help someone struggling we. 
to come to terms with who he 
or she is, or bring comfort to 
anyone who feels alone, or 
inspire people to insist on 
their equality, then it’s 
worth the trade-off with 
my own privacy. 





—Tim Cook ™..B.A.'88 in an essay in 
Bloomberg Businessweek 


How many 
entrepreneurial 
alumni does Duke 
have? Thousands. 
Meet some of them 
online via a special : 
Duke Today project 1 Sa FE isurericuprsveveeretversvssivenssert? SS Reece eee eer conser ae 
featuring alumni who 
have started compa- 
nies, launched social 
ventures, and pursued 
entrepreneurship in 
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creative ways. Did Being a ag ysician, the 

Duke inspire you to fe Did ap eee Gee ICV ae ere 
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spirit? Share your 
story on Facebook, 
Twitter, and Instagram 
using #LetsGoDo. 














Honor Duke’s Best 


Who are the Duke alumni who deserve 
some extra recognition? Help us honor 
Duke's best by nominating alumni who have 
done extraordinary things for Duke and for 
the world. Go to DukeAlumni.com and fill 
out the nomination form by February 1. 


Park Free 
on Campus 


parking lots after 


hours and on week- 


ends? Swipe your 


Allen, Broad Street, 
Parking Garage IV, 
and Pegram/Carr. 


Did you know that as 
alumni, you have ac- 
cess to several gated 


DUKE IS HERE: 


Duke Alumni card at 
the following lots: 751, 


Number of alumni: 


Young alumni (within ten years of graduating): 


Local alumni events: 


DukeDC: 
Hoops for 
a Cause 


community partnerships. Every year, Duke alumni accompany local 
schoolchildren on PlE-sponsored field trips and provide financial 


support for summer-camp tuition. Want to help? Here’s a 
Hoops Watch no Beltway alum will want to miss: 


What: Duke vs. UNC Hoops Watch 


When: Feb. 18, 2015, 9 p.m. 


Where: Laughing Man Tavern, 1506 G Street NW 


Cost: Drink and food specials are available with the 
purchase of a $3 stamp. All proceeds benefit PIE. 


Get Ready for Reunions: Forever Duke. Forever Friends. 


If you’re in a class year ending with O or 5, it’s time to plan to come 
back to campus to reconnect with classmates and experience Duke 
again. Reunions Weekend is April 17-19, 2015, and you can start now 
by making travel plans, booking your hotel, and letting your friends 
know you’re coming. Go to DukeReunions.com to get started. 


Alumni in D.C. have a tradition of supporting edu- 
cation while cheering on the Blue Devils. During 
Hoops Watch events this season, they are taking 
donations for Partners in Education (PIE), a 
program that works to build school and 
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Pause for a Commercial Break 


ALUMNI CAN GO ONLINE AND TAKE A POPULAR ADVERTISING COURSE, FINALLY. 


or four decades now, William 
“Mack” O’Barr has taught an ad- 
vertising course so popular stu- 
dents routinely are turned away. 

Now they'll get another crack at it. 

The digital version of O’Barr’s “Ad- 
vertising and Society” course debuted 
October 27 through the Coursera on- 
line education platform. He hopes 
word will reach alums who, years and 
perhaps even decades later, would still 
like to hear what he has to say on the 
topic. 

“Coursera draws from a very wide 
range of interested folks, from 
students to working profes- 
sionals to retired people who 
just love learning for its own 
sake,” says O’Barr, who joined 
the cultural anthropology fac- 
ulty in 1969. “I’m sure there are 
likely to be some Duke alums 
who'd like a chance at it as well, 
if they only knew about it.” 

The class is always full when 
he teaches it in White Audito- 
rium—which holds about 100 
people—or the Bryan Film The- 
ater, where 400 can enroll. In 
the past, students have tried to 
negotiate their way in, plead- 
ing that they need it for their 
Markets & Management certifi- 
cate or other programs. 

“Many just said they’d like to 
take it because it sounded fun 
and had been recommended 
by a friend,” he says. 

Duke partnered with Coursera in 
2012 to offer free online courses, and 
dozens of faculty members have sub- 
sequently tested the digital waters, 
some enrolling hundreds of thou- 
sands of students. Many students are 
Duke alumni who have praised their 
alma mater for making a broad vari- 
ety of high-quality courses from pro- 
fessors they remember available for 
free, said Lynne O’Brien, Duke’s asso- 
ciate vice provost for digital and on- 
line education initiatives. 

“| think Professor O’Barr is on to 
something,” O’Brien says. “We've heard 


from a number of alums who say they 
seek out online courses they were 
sorry to miss out on while students 
here on campus.” 

DAA is responding to this desire as 
well. Plans are under way for a series 
of small, somewhat less formal online 
courses created specifically for Duke 
alums, says Jennifer Chambers ‘01, di- 
rector of alumni education. She, too, 
hears from plenty of alumni who lament 
the course they never got to take. 

“It’s the thing they missed—that one 
item they weren’t able to cross off 


4 


their list when they were 
in school here,” says 
Chambers. “| think the 
ability to do it later in life 
is appealing to a lot of 
people.” 

O’Barr believes the 
topic resonates because 
people have such love/hate relation- 
ships with advertising. 

“It can be fun, entertaining, and 
memorable, but also extremely in- 
your-face and annoying,” he says. “We 
rarely treat it seriously and examine 
what it really is, where it comes from, 


Continuing education: 
O’Barr’s online course 
gives alumni access to 
learning, something 
the DAA will contninue 
to pursue. 


and what effects it has on us.” 

While the course content is similar, 
the Coursera delivery will differ greatly, 
O’Barr says. In many ways, the online 
course feels more like a television doc- 
umentary than a classroom lecture, 
he adds. 

And of course, advertising itself has 
changed dramatically, so an alum from 
the 1970s will get a far different expe- 
rience taking O’Barr’s class now than 
he or she would have as an under- 
graduate. 

The TV commercial was king back 
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then, O’Barr says. Today, 
companies aren’t telling 
consumers what they 
need as much as they’re 
building relationships 
with them. 

“You can see this when 
you go to an Apple store 
and deal with sales associates—not 
‘clerks’—who are really knowledgeable,” 
he says. “You can try everything out 
on your own and be a part of the 
whole Apple environment. That’s the 
new kind of advertising.” 

—Eric Ferreri 


More information about the seven-week course is available at coursera.org/course/adsoc 
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He took a write 


ears before he started putting diabolical words in 
Francis Underwood’s mouth, screenwriter Bill 
Kennedy ’07 found himself at a crossroads famil- 
iar to many Duke undergraduates. It was the fall 
of 2005, and Kennedy had nabbed a final-round inter- 
view for an internship at Bear Stearns. But his heart wasn’t 
invested in banking. “T was lying to these people, telling 
them that I loved reading 7e Wall Street Journal,” 
Kennedy recalls. “I had never read The Wall Street Jour- 
nal—| was just faking it.” Kennedy didn’t get the position 
(which was lucky: Bear Stearns went under three years 
later), and Kennedy was forced to reconsider his options. 
Ever since he'd seen Pulp Fiction as a kid, Kennedy had 
wanted to work in film. He didn’t see a path until he took 
creative-writing courses at Duke, including Christina 
Askounis’ personal-essay and short-fiction classes and 
Elisabeth Benfey’s screenwriting seminar—both women 
noted Kennedy’s ear for dialogue and encouraged him to 





“I was lying to these people, ‘telling them that i loved neacding 


turn 


Osment (known for his starring role in The Sixth Sense) 
became attached to the project. Kennedy threw himself 
into his screenwriting aspirations; he'd load up on coffee 
at the end of the workday so he could write through the 
night. “I was still thinking to myself, if this doesn’t work 
out, I’m going to go law school,” he says. “But I didn’t 
want to be in a situation where I was working in the 
business for eight years and hadn't gotten any traction, 
and it was because I hadn't been writing or I hadn't been 
working hard.” 

After more than three years at MRC, Kennedy quit his 
job, but asked his bosses for a meeting with Beau 
Willimon, the creator of House of Cards, which MRC was 
producing for Netflix. He was unemployed for a month 
before getting hired by Willimon as a writer's assistant, 
and he used that time to write a crime-thriller called The 
Fixer. He had to put that screenplay away, however, be- 
cause the hours on the Baltimore set of House of Cards, 


starring Kevin Spacey 
and Robin Wright, 


9» were crazier than any- 
The Wall Street Journal.” ‘hing hed experienced 


pursue writing. In the summer of 
2006, he enrolled in the Duke in 
New York program, where he in- 
terned at The Weinstein Company, 
working ten hours a day without 
pay and reading all the scripts he 
could. After graduating, he took the 
money from writing awards he won 
while at Duke—the Louis Sudler 
Prize in the Arts and top honors at 
the St. Louis Short Story Competi- 
tion—and headed to Los Angeles. 

Kennedy quickly landed a job at 
Media Rights Capital, a top pro- 
duction company behind the films 
Babel and Ted. Kennedy liked his 
bosses, but it was still the arche- 
typal first Hollywood job: soul- 
crushingly long hours of answering 
phones and scheduling meetings. “I was totally killing 
myself,” he says. “One of my bosses came in early and 
saw me sleeping on the couch and thought I was living in 
the office—that gave me a lot of street cred.” 

Kennedy was gunning to become a producer, but he'd 
never stopped writing. On his second day in L.A., he 
met Isaac Feder, a young director who wanted Kennedy 
to write the screenplay for his coming-of-age comedy Sex 
Ed. Over the next three years, Kennedy turned in 
around thirty rewrites, and in 2010, actor Haley Joel 
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Moviemaker: Kennedy, left, with Sex 
Ed director Isaac Feder. 


before. For the second 
season, Kennedy was promoted to 
staff writer, and in December 2013, 
The Fixer was named to the uber- 
prestigious Black List, a survey of 
the buzziest unproduced screen- 
plays chosen by Hollywood insid- 
ers. (Films like Juno and this year’s 
Oscar contender The Imitation 
Game graced the Black List in pre- 
vious years.) 

Now twenty-nine, Kennedy is a 
fully actualized screenwriter—law 
school or investment banking no 
longer loom. He’s writing a studio 
feature called Firestorm for Fox, The 
Fixer is in development, the third 
season of House of Cards is in pro- 
duction, and on November 7— 
after years of stops and starts—Sex 
Ed finally was released in theaters and on demand. 

Yet as accomplished as Kennedy has become through 
his own hard work and talent, he still looks back at the 
sophomore year creative-nonfiction class with Professor 
Askounis that opened the floodgates: “That class was the 
first time I could actually be a writer.” 

-Stephan Lee ’08 
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Lee is a staff writer at Entertainment Weekly, 
covering movies, TV, and books. 
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An Artful Approach to AIDS 


f you were in New York’s Times 

Square on the first of December 

in 1994, you would have seen a 

massive image of the AIDS 

virus attacking a white blood 
cell on the Sony billboard. It was 
World AIDS Day, and the video in- 
stallation, “Day Without Art,” was the 
work of Carl Tandatnick ’78. Via the 
screen, [andatnick posed an eerie 
question: “When is Day Without 
AIDS?” 

Now, a decade later, Tandatnick’s 
exhibition will be featured in the 
Art/AIDS/America 
exhibition at the 
Los Angeles Mu- 
seum of Contempo- 
rary Art opening 
this spring. The ex- 
hibition, curated by 
Jonathan D. Katz 












and Rock Hushka, also will travel to 
the Brooklyn Museum, the Tacoma 
Art Museum, and other venues. 

An artist and anesthesiologist, Tan- 
datnick has created more than ninety 
large-scale photosilkscreen-on-canvas 
paintings of the AIDS virus by magni- 
fying red and white blood cells thou- 
sands of times by electron microscope. 
“Being a physician,” he writes, he 
finds that “the fragile nature of life is 
always foremost in my mind.” 

Tandatnick’s work, which focuses 
primarily on AIDS and mortality, is 
shown in perma- 
nent collections in 
museums all over 
the world. (Duke 
Magazine featured 
his art in our 
March-April 1994 


cover story.) 


Photos courtesy Carl Tandatnick '78 
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B 


ells analytics firm, 
Brooks Bell Inc., 


which she founded in 


foc 


Raleigh in 2003, 
uses on testing and 
optimization for 
companies such as 
Adobe, American 
Eagle Outfitters, 
American Express, 
AOL, and Brooks 
Brothers and is the 


first agency to focus 
exclusively on digital 


Be 


experimentation. 
ll, who majored in 


psychology at Duke, 


also cofounded 
ThinkHouse and 
AQ Raleigh, two 


residential entrepre- 
neurial communities 


in Raleigh that 


support the growing 


52 


Startup ecosystem. 





How are you ForeverDuke? 


Sterly Wilder ’83 in conversation with Brooks Bell ’02 


What do you love 

the most about the 
testing/optimization 
world? 

BB: It’s a multidimensional 
solution to a pretty impor- 
tant problem. What's so 
cool about it is that it 
leverages many psychology 
principles. You have to un- 
derstand your consumer 
and the business of your 
clients to have any idea 
about where to start and 
what to test first. It also re- 
quires a deep understand- 
ing of analytics and how to 
make a change to a large 
enterprise company, but 
not break it. 


Was there a class 

at Duke that has 
informed your work 
today? 

BB: The main course I still 
use every day is statistics, 
which helped give 
insight into how 
studies and experi- 
ments are con- 
structed. Many 
studies are flawed. 
You have to un- 
derstand the limi- 
tations in study 
design. I still use 
that insight when 
evaluating our 
own experiments. 
Being a psychol- 
ogy major gave 
me a broad view 
into consumer behavior. I 
really wish Dan Ariely had 
been there when I was be- 
cause he’s one of my he- 
roes. The insights that 
come out of the behavioral 
economics he teaches are 
the type we use all the 
time. 
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Why did you choose 
Duke? 

BB: My dad went to Duke, 
and so I grew up in Alaska 
watching a lot of Duke bas- 
ketball. | remember looking 
over my shoulder at the TV 
and seeing “The Shot.” | 
thought that was so cool. 

I really thought I was going 
to be in graphic design. | 
got accepted to RISD 
[Rhode Island School of 
Design]. But I realized 
graphic design was just too 
narrow of a field. I thought, 
“I’m going to start over. I’m 
going to explore the world. 
I’m going to explore what 

I can become.” And that’s 
why I choose Duke. 


At Brooks Bell, you 
have an interesting 
approach to the hiring 
process. Tell us about 
that process and why 
it’s important to 

the success of your 
company. 

BB: When I was twenty- 
three, I began my company 
thinking that if you're a 
CEO, you need to act like a 
boss and tell people what to 
do. I’m embarrassed to ver- 
balize that now because it’s 
so wrong. No one was em- 
powered. One of my col- 
leagues insisted we go ona 
retreat and look deep at 
what we were doing. At the 
time, I kind of scoffed at 
that idea: “We're in the 
business of helping AOL! 
What else is there?” But the 
retreat opened up a whole 
new world to me. I realized 
I had hired many of my em- 
ployees for their résumés 


and not for who they are 
as people. My core value is 
to pursue knowledge and 
to be curious. I decided 
going forward I needed to 
hire people who also had 
those fundamental inter- 
ests. I started looking for 
people based on their po- 
tential and our shared core 
values. Today, out of my 
thirty-two employees, only 
one went to an Ivy League 
school. Many of them 
werent even in technology 
before I hired them. It’s re- 
sulted in a superstar team. 


What’s your advice to 
Duke students who 
are considering an 
entrepreneurial 
path? 

BB: Dont try to change 
the world on your first try. 
Often what is successful is 
a niche idea. Focus on 
getting your first paying 
customer. 


Do you come back to 
campus often? 

BB: Whenever I’m invited 
to speak, I make it a prior- 
ity. I really love staying in 
touch with the students. 
The Cube {a selective liv- 
ing dormitory for students 
passionate about entrepre- 
neurship] is my favorite 
group of students to hang 
out with. I’m really grate- 
ful that I live here locally 
and can stay connected to 
the Duke community. As I 
get older, being part of a 
community is more im- 
portant than it’s ever been. 


ClassNotes 


Want to be featured in Class Notes? check out www.dukemagazine.duke.edu for style tips and 


submission guidelines, or e-mail us at dukemag@duke.edu. 


Madeleine Evans Silver- 

stein 62 ieee Double Take: 
Portraits Over Time. She is a pho- 
tographer residing in Miami with 


her husband, Bernie. 
BEB 50th Reunion April 17-19, 2015 


Pamela N. Odell Price 67 was named a 
Florida Super Lawyer. She is an estate and probate 
lawyer with GrayRobinson in Orlando, Fla. 


Patrick D. Coleman ’68 was named a Florida 


Ralph A. Cohen A.M. ’69, Ph.D. ’73 received 
the 2014 Sam Wannamaker Award, the most presti- 
gious prize granted by Shakespeare’s Globe. He is 
cofounder and director of mission at the American 
Shakespeare Center in Staunton, Va. 


Marriages & Commitments 
Johnie L. Joyce Jr. 60, LL.B. ’62 to Patricia Rob- 
bins on July 27, 2013. Residence: Durham. 


45th Reunion April 17-19, 2015 


ville College and the Buffalo and Erie County Pub- 
lic Library. 


Joseph P. Carolan III 72 was named a Super 
Lawyer. He is a shareholder in Winderweedle, 
Haines, Ward & Woodman in Orlando, Fla., where 
he focuses his practice on business law, creditor 
rights, and real-estate transactions. 


Peter E. Broadbent Jr. ’73 was elected board 
chair for the Library of Virginia. He has held three 
board terms by gubernatorial appointment and pre- 





Patrick E. Martin 71 became 
special counsel for Jaeckle Fleisch- 
mann & Mugel in Buffalo, N.Y. He 


serves as primary counsel to D’You- 


viously served as chair in 2003-04. He is a partner 
in Christian & Barton in Richmond, Va., where he 
practices business law, intellectual property law, and 
government relations law. 


Super Lawyer. He is a shareholder in GrayRobin- 
son, practicing labor and employment law in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


10s 


Jonathan C. Kinney’68wasnameda2014 0 —(‘“‘“‘i‘i‘i;™sS™~™~™SOOCC em 
Virginia Super Lawyer. He works for Bean, Kinney 
& Korman in Arlington, Va. 


Read Gls: Note: online! 


Go to dukemagazine.duke.edu to connect with your classmates 
and share your good news. 


Joe A. Rudberg 68 was recognized by The 
Legal 500 US directory of 2014. He is a partner in 
Thompson & Knight, practicing in the interna- 
tional tax field in Dallas. 
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ADUTA WINNER: LEWIS BLAKE 


Lewis Blake [I] A.M. "78, an associate professor of the 


practice of mathematics, is the 2014 winner of the Alumni Distin- 

: . >| = c c c | A A TA 7 | sd 

AOth Reunion April 17-19, 2015 guished ene eielaGiate Teaching Male (ADUTA), which has recog 
nized Duke’s most outstanding undergraduate teachers for 

James R. Schroll 75 was named a the past forty years. 

2014 Virginia Super Lawyer, He is a y : 5 : 
aac hc canes meee 7 a if Blake has taught and studied mathematics at Duke since 

: ‘ “4 1975. After earning honors for his teaching as a graduate 


student assistant, he was offered a temporary appointment 


man in Arlington, Va., and concen 
trates his practice on commercial 
litigation. 

as the supervisor of first-year instruction in the mathemat- 


ics department, a position he retained for twenty-eight 
years. He won the Richard K. Lublin Distinguished Award 
for Teaching Excellence in 1993 and remains one of the 
most consistently praised teachers of math at Duke. 
Blake received the award—which includes a $5,000 


Mark J. Prak ’77, J.D. 80 was in 
ducted into the North Carolina Associ- 
ation of Broadcasters Hall of Fame. He 
also was listed in The Best Lawyers in 
America 2015, He is a partner at 
Brooks Pierce in Raleigh. 





Greta S. Nettleton 79 wrote The 


Ounces Dich A rue Sey Ace ~ Courtesy lewsBiake~— Stijbend and an additional $1,000 to donate to a Duke li- 
the Private Life of a Victorian College Girl. brary of his choice—at the university’s annual Founders’ Day celebra- 
80 | 35th Reunion April 17-19, 2015 tion in September. DAA sponsors ADUTA to help undergraduate 

“IPT t = 4 


students recognize professors who deliver creative and clear teaching, 
Meredith L. Morris Babb 80 


re al = ; foster an environment of intellectual curiosity and personal growth, 
oY | B@& was elected president of the Ameri- ye ae 
a) | 1 ® can Association of University and know students as individuals. 

‘s OW WW Presses. She is director of the 





University Press of Florida. 
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James Cannon Boyce ’87 
has been at the forefront of new media 
since 1995, overseeing successful cam- 
paigns for Product (Red), the Rainfor- 
est Alliance, and Human Rights First, 
among others. Now, he’s using his 
media expertise and vast network of 
international contacts to provide tar- 
geted management consulting for non- 
profits through Good2Go.org. 

“Even nonprofits that are doing re- 
markable work sometimes face chal- 
lenges that prevent them from doing 
more,” says Boyce. “But if you get the 
right people to help the right project 


Reserve. In Myanmar, they are collabo- 
rating with Girl Determined, which of- 
fers leadership training and programs 
for girls twelve to seventeen to end 
cycles of abuse and poverty. Good2Go 
is helping Girl Determined gain non- 
profit status in the U.S. 

“Our goal is to help successful non- 
profits that are doing great things go 
to that next level,” says Boyce. “Our 
work is very specific and changes de- 
pending on the needs of that non- 
profit. The idea is to come in and work 
with them for six months or a year to 
address a core challenge they've identi- 
fied. That can make a huge difference.” 





Fim aet-Batsdolaecteysel-soluptolatesl-Me oll me-tel 


make all the difference.” 

Good2Go’s inaugural projects are in 
Africa, which Boyce first visited as an 
undergraduate. In Kenya, he and his 
organization are working withthe _ 
IW EVe-WN\Elolo} ty sol eset sale relia ce) 
hance ecotourism and expand t 
55,000-acre Maasai Mara Nati 


C. Edward Coffey M.D. ’80 was named 
president and CEO of the Menninger Clinic in 
Houston. He also has faculty appointments at 
Baylor College of Medicine in the Menninger 
psychiatry and behavioral sciences department 
and in the neurology department. He previously 
worked at Henry Ford Behavioral Health 


Services. 


Paul W. Sperduto 80, M.D. 84, A.M. ’87 
was named a fellow of the American Society of 
Radiation Oncology. He practices radiation oncol- 
ogy in Minneapolis and lives with his wife, Jody 
Laursen Sperduto 80, Ph.D. 90, and their 
three children in Wayzata, Minn. He also serves 
on the board of visitors for Duke’s Sanford School 
of Public Policy. 


M. Maitland DeLand HS ’82 wrote The Great 


Katie Kate, a children’s book about type 1 diabetes. 


a 
at 





She is a radiation oncologist and children’s book 
author in Lafayette, La. 


Robert S. Jacobs 84 formed Caird Energy 
with equity partners and will pursue oil and gas 
development opportunities in onshore U.S. 
basins. He has served on the alumni council of the 
Nicholas School of the Environment. 


Richard G. Minor °84 cowrote VAT, a 
guide to electronically supplied services to E.U. 
consumers. 


Elizabeth E. Ball Concordia °85 became 
president and CEO of the University of Colorado 
Health System. Previously, she was head of the 
hospital and community services division at the 
University of Pittsburgh Medical Center. 


April 17-19, 2015 
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Courtesy James Boyce 


Peter B. Heifetz 85, M.S. ’87, Ph.D. 95 was 
promoted to president and CEO at OrPro Thera- 
peutics Inc., a private biotechnology company in 
San Diego that is developing a new inhaled therapy 
for cystic fibrosis and other obstructive pulmonary 
diseases. 


Lawrence J. Lang B.S-_E. ’86 received a 2014 
Distinguished Alumni Award from Duke's Engi- 
neering Alumni Association. He is on the board of 
directors of Violin Memory, a leading provider of 
flash storage arrays. 


Nancy S. Freeman 88 received her board certi- 
fication in tax law from The Florida Bar Board. She 
is a shareholder at Winderweedle, Haines, Ward & 
Woodman in Orlando, Fla., focusing her practice 
on estates and trusts. 


Marc L.E. Vincenz ’88 translated Out of the 
Dust by Swiss poet Klaus Merz. He recently trans- 
lated Grass Grows Greener by Andreas Nesser, Night- 
shifi/An Area of Shadows by Erika Burkart and Ernst 
Halter, and Kissing Nests by Werner Lutz. 


Nelson C. Bellido °89 became managing part- 
ner of Roig Tutan Rosenberg Martin Stoller 
Zumpano & Bellido in its Miami office. He also 
was listed in Florida Trend’s 2014 Florida Legal 


Elite in the area of commercial litigation. 
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J. Clark Reaves °89 was appointed a District 
Court judge in the 12th Judicial District of North 
Carolina. Previously, he was an assistant district at- 
torney in Fayetteville, N.C. 


Marriages & Commitments 

Carolyn Beetham B.S.N. °84 to Richard 
Goldhammer on June 7, 2014. Residence: Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 


Births & Adoptions 
Alexis Rose to Daniel J. Doherty ’88 and 
Sandra Calderon-Doherty on May 11, 2014. 


EX 25th Reunion April 17-19, 2015 


Luis Martinez-Fernandez 

Ph.D. 90 published Revolutionary 
§ Cuba: A History. He is the author 

of seven books and monographs 


on various topics pertaining to the 
history of the Hispanic Caribbean. 


Katie A. Gailes M.B.A. 91 joined the board of 
directors of Leadership Triangle, a nonprofit that 
promotes regionalism across the Triangle. 


Robert E. Gans °91 became senior associate gen- 
eral counsel of employment at NASDAQ OMxX’s 
corporate legal headquarters in Rockville, Md. 
Previously, he was senior principal attorney at 
Computer Sciences Corp. 


Caroline E. Light 91 wrote That Pride of Race 
and Character: The Roots of Jewish Benevolence in the 
Jim Crow South. She is director of undergraduate 
studies in the women, gender, and sexuality studies 
program at Harvard College in Harvard University. 


Andrew S. Dietz M.B.A. 94 wrote The Opening 
Playbook: A Professional Guide to Building Relation- 
ships That Grow Revenue, the first business develop- 
ment book for Generation Y and millennials. 


BEER 20th Reunion april 17-19, 2015 


Bobby Sharma 95, J.D. 98 received the 50 
Outstanding Asian Americans in Business Award 
from the Asian American Business Development 
Center. 


Andrea Caro 98 was named a 2014 Florida 
Super Lawyer in the area of personal injury defense. 
She is a shareholder in Zimmerman Kiser Sutcliffe 
in Orlando, Fla., focusing on casualty and liability 
litigation. 


Russell M. Giass B.S.E. 98 received a 2014 Dis- 
tinguished Alumni Award from Duke's Engineering 
Alumni Association. He is founder and CEO of 
Bizo, a business-to-business marketing platform 
based in San Francisco. 


Marriages & Commitments 


Maria E. Verderber ’91 to Thomas J. O'Leary 
on June 28, 2014. Residence: New Haven, Conn. 
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As CEO of the Michael J. Fox Foun- 
dation, Katie Higgins Hood ’96 
used her business acumen, leader- 
ship experience, and personal pas- 
sion to manage what The New York 
Times called “the most credible voice 
on Parkinson’s research in the 
world.” She’s now bringing those tal- 
ents to bear as CEO of The One Love 
Foundation, an organization dedi- 





cated to ending relationship vio- 


Courtesy Katie Higgins Hood "96 


lence. The organization was created 
in 2010 in honor of Yeardley Love, a University of Virginia 
student who was killed by her ex-boyfriend. 

“One in three women will be in a violent relationship in 
her life, and the sixteen to twenty-four demographic is at 
greatest risk,” says Hood. “We want to get information out 
so that people can recognize the signs—and then help 
themselves and their friends.” To that end, the foundation 
has created a social media campaign—‘See it. Share it. 
Shatter the silence.” (www.joinonelove.org)—that Hood 
and her colleagues encourage supporters to promote by 
posting, tweeting (@joinonelove, #belforchange), and e- 
mailing as widely as possible. Building on this campaign, 
One Love will roll out its first major campus curriculum on 
relationship violence in early 2015, centered on a film 
called Escalation. Hood says that all of the foundation’s 
projects are created with the goal of “educating, empower- 
ing, and activating young people in a movement for social 
change around relationship violence.” 





Call for Nominations for Board of Trustees 

The Duke Alumni Association seeks your help in identifying alumni for nomi- 
nation to the Board of Trustees of Duke University. This ongoing process 
relies on the suggestions from all segments of our broad and diverse alumni 
community. Nominations are reviewed by the Executive Committee of the 
Duke Alumni Association’s board of directors, which then submits a list of 
candidates to the Trustee Committee on Trusteeship. For information or to 
submit names, please contact Sterly L. Wilder ’83, associate vice president, 
alumni affairs, at trusteenominations@daa.duke.edu. 
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Births & Adoptions 

William McClure to Preston T. Dodd 90 and 
Katie Dodd on May 7, 2014. Declan Bernard to 
Brian J. Shortt 99 and Laura Shortt on June 11, 
2014. 


700 | April 17-19, 2015 


Andrew W. Cole Ph.D. ’00 

published The Birth of Theory, 
§ which details Hegel’s discovery of 

the dialectic in medieval philoso- 


phy. He is an English professor 
at Princeton University. 


Jeffrey R. Lam '00 became associate attorney at 
Heller Waldman in Coconut Grove, Fla. He re- 
sides in Palmetto Bay, Fla., with his wife, Brooke, 
and their daughter, Kyla. 


Smita K. Trivedi ‘01 became assistant professor 
of business and society/sustainable business at San 
Francisco State University College of Business. 


Nina L. Flax 02 became a partner in Mayer 
Brown's corporate and securities practice in its 
Palo Alto, Calif., office. Previously, she was with 
the firm in Chicago. 


Henderson M. Jones ‘(02 began medical 
school at the University of Texas Health Science 
Center in San Antonio. 


Andrew C. Martin (02 was ordained an elder at 
the South Carolina Annual Conference of the 
United Methodist Church. He is pastor at 
Lebanon United Methodist Church near Colum- 
bia, S.C. 


Danielle M. Squires 02 was promoted to 
managing director of Wells Fargo’s interest-rate 
risk-management group in Charlotte. Previously, 
she was manager of the southeast region for deriv- 
atives structuring and marketing with Wells Fargo. 


Laura E. Howard McHenry 04 is assistant at- 
torney general in the education/special litigation 
section of the North Carolina Department of 
Justice. 


05 | April 17-19, 2015 


Luol Deng '07 partnered with Save the Children 
to help protect the 2.5 million children affected by 
the growing crisis in his native South Sudan. A 
former refugee and current N.B.A. player, he has 
played for the Chicago Bulls and the Cleveland 


Cavaliers. 


Jay Foard M.B.A. ’09 wrote Run Your Body Like 
a Business, a book of practical advice about healthy 
living. 


Marriages & Commitments 


Smita K. Trivedi ’01 to Akash Jain on Aug. 24, 
2013. Residence: Menlo Park, Calif....Dana B. 
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Himmel ‘(01 to Peter A. Rivizzigno M.S. ‘02 
on June 7, 2014. Residence: Baldwinsville, 

N.Y... Jennifer E. Robinson ‘(2 to Bryan 
Light on May 17, 2014. Residence: Cary, 
N.C....Shelley K. Cockrell 03 to Michael Barry 
on June 7, 2014. Residence: Pittsburgh...Gail A. 
Tabak °()4 and Jason S. Paul on Dec. 14, 2013. 
Residence: New York...Jennifer B. Nelson (05 
to Ryan C. Ray on May 31, 2014. Residence: 
New York...Kathryn E. Somers ’06 to 
Matthew Sabo on June 7, 2014. Residence: 
Rochester, N.Y....Eric A. Tong ’06 to Christina 
Chiou on June 14, 2014. Residence: San Fran- 
cisco...Julia Vieira Da Rosa Riley '07 to Alex 
Martin on May 26, 2013. Residence: San Fran- 
cisco...Kim G. McCallum '08 to Blake W. Adams 
on June 7, 2014. Residence: Boerne, Texas... 
Taylor C. Searles (08 to Erin A. Lewis (09 
on Sept. 21, 2013. Residence: New York. 


Births & Adoptions 

Zachary Ethan to Sara E. Bell-Wechsler 01, 
J.D. 04 and Jay Wechsler on June 16, 2014... 
Mayah Isabel to Philip S. Rotter 01 and Tra- 
cie Henson Rotter (04 on June 13, 2014... 
Keegan Peter to Patricia A. Coad ‘02 and 
Chris Coad on June 27, 2014...Susanna Hope to 
Andrew C. Martin ’02 and Elisabeth Martin 
on June 22, 2014...Chandler Yvonne to Kia M. 
Wright Roberts ‘(2 and Orwane Roberts on 
Feb. 15, 2014...Jacob Stone to Craig J. Saper- 
stein ‘02 and Jennifer Hainsfurther Saper- 
stein 05 on April 15, 2014...Elias Archer to 
Philip J. Bezanson J.D. '04 and Thea Handel- 
man on July 12, 2014...Norah Elizabeth to 
Samuel D. Fleder '04 and Sarah Dees 
Fleder 04 on July 5, 2014...Ella Anne to 
Samuel A. Forehand J.D. '05 and Yasmin 
Forehand on July 4, 2014...Naomi Livia to Sarah 
Ribstein Prins M.S. ’05, J.D. 09 and Andrew 
D. Prins J.D. 09 on March 1, 2014...Madeline 
Victoria to Jeffrey A. Ackermann ’06 and 
Lauren Kellis Ackermann ’06, J.D. 12 on 
May 19, 2014...Gabriel Michael to Vanessa 
Rodriguez Garvey 06 and Chris Garvey on 
May 20, 2014...Quinn Marie to Lauren Troyer 
Saternus ‘06 and Matthew J. Saternus ‘06 
on July 14, 2014...Laila Corinne to Elissa Marre 
McClure A.M. ’09, J.D. 09 and Sean P. 
McClure J.D. 10 on Jan. 5, 2014. 


BOM Sth Reunion April 17-19, 2015 


Patrick P. Jagoda Ph.D. 10 


coedited Comics & Media, a book 
that addresses the place of comics in 
both a contemporary and historical 


context. He is assistant professor of 
English and cinema and media studies at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and he has a forthcoming book 
titled Network Aesthetics. 


Corinne P. Merriman 713 will join Pricewater- 
houseCoopers in Chicago after receiving a master’s 
in accountancy from Owen Graduate School of 
Management at Vanderbilt University. 
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Translation in Texas 
Will Evans A.M. ’12 opens Dallas’ first publishing house. 


While Will Evans was pursuing a master’s in Russian studies at Duke, he 
asked his professor, Carol Apollonio, why it seemed so few works of con- 
temporary literature were translated into English. Apollonio’s response: “If 
you ever want to see a book translated, you have to do it yourself.” 

Evans took her advice to heart and did just that while studying abroad in 
St. Petersburg the following summer. In the process, Evans learned about a 
phenomenon called the “3 percent problem,” which means that only 3 per- 
cent of books published in the U.S. are translated from another language. 
Reading world literature “really opens up our mind about the possibility of 
literature, about the way people read and live and feel and think,” Evans 
says, but “there are all these amazing books that have never been trans- 
lated in English.” 

After graduating in 2012, Evans moved to Dallas and started Deep Vel- 
lum, the only literary publishing house in the 
city. The name is part pun (Deep Ellum is 
Dallas’ artsy neighborhood) and part histor- 
ical throwback (early books were printed on 
vellum, a parchment originally made from 
calfskin). 

Through Deep Vellum, Evans wants to 
promote world literature as well as support 
the craft of translation. Translated into Eng- 
lish from Russian, French, Spanish, German, 
and even Icelandic, the books are available 
in print as well as e-book, and perhaps one 
day, as audiobooks. Evans isn’t picky about 
the format. “| just want people to read great 
literature,” he says. At the moment, Deep 
Vellum is only translating high literary fic- 
tion and creative nonfiction, but poetry, 
plays, and even children’s books may be on 
the horizon. 

Because Duke pointed him toward this 
path, Evans is returning the favor by publishing the translated work of 
Duke professors. Next spring, Deep Vellum will publish French literature 
professor Anne Garréta’s Sphinx, followed by Carol Apollonio’s translation 
of Alisa Ganieva’s The Mountain and the Wall. 


SPHINX 








ANNE GARRETA 


David M. Short °13 will join Pricewaterhouse 
Coopers in Milwaukee after receiving a master’s in 
accountancy from Owen Graduate School of 
Management at Vanderbilt University. 


"11 on July 6, 2013. Residence: Boca Raton, Fla.... 
Andrew E. Bentley ’12 to Erica D. Nagi 12 
on May 3, 2014. Residence: Durham...Jennifer 
L. Shaffer M.D. 12 to Lawrence Ngo on Dec. 
16, 2012. Residence: Durham...Jessica D. 
Hendin ’13 to Bradley W. Moffitt on March 14, 
2013. Residence: Chesterfield, Mo....Allison 
Lozon D.PT. ’13 to Andrew D. Wilder on May 
24, 2014. Residence: Charlotte... Courtney B. 
Sanders M.H.S. ’13 to Gavin Phillips on Oct. 
12, 2013. Residence: Charlotte...Susan D. 
Cohen M.PP. °14 to Brent Foosness on Jan. 18, 
2014. Residence: Durham...Amanda J.R. 


Cherry J. Tran °13 will join Ernst & Young in 
Washington after receiving a master’s in account- 
ancy from Owen Graduate School of Management 
at Vanderbilt University. 


Marriages & Commitments 
Michael S. Els A.M. 10 to Andrea M. Scripa 
"12 on May 10, 2014. Residence: Cambridge, 


Mass....Patrick W. McNamara M.E.M. ’10 to 
Monica M. Varona M.E.M. ’10 on April 26, 
2014. Residence: Kew Gardens, N.Y....Jay K. 
Patel M.B.A. 11 to Ariella J. Stawski M.B.A. 


Griffis 14 to Alexander E. Haas °14 on May 
5, 2014. Residence: Durham...Meghan K. Hill 
M.S.N. 714 to Michael Pattavina on May 31, 
2014. Residence: Braintree, Mass. 
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Miro: The Experience of Seeing is organized by the Seattle Art 
Museum and the Museo Nacional Centro de Arte Reina Sofia. 
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Joan Miré, Femme, oiseau, étoile (Homenatge a Pablo Picasso)(Woman, Bird and Star [Homage to Pablo Picasso)) 


(detail), 1966/1973, Oil on canvas, 96 /s x 66 '%cinches (245 x 170 cm). Museo Nacional Centro de Arte Reina Soffa, This exhibition is supported by an indemnity from the Federal 
Madrid, Spain. © Successi6 Miré / Arists Rights Society (ARS), New York, New York / ADAGP, Paris, France. Council on the Arts and the Humanities. 
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Births & Adoptions 

Laila Corinne to Sean P. 
McClure J.D. 10 and Elissa 
Marre McClure A.M. ’09, 
J.D. 09 on Jan. 5, 2014... 
Olive Ruth to Jack C. 
Lowndes M.Div. ’11 and Jen- 
nifer Lowndes on June 19, 2014. 


INMEMORIAM 


Dorothy Z. Barrow Kennedy 735 of Wilson, 
N.C., on April 11, 2014. She taught at public 
schools in Zebulon, Farmville, and Fremont, N. C. 
She is survived by a son, Kenneth D. Kennedy 
Jr. B.S.E. 64; a daughter, five grandchildren, and 


seven great-grandchildren. 


Margaret A. Martin 37 of New Orleans, on 
April 22, 2014. She worked in corporate and col- 
lege administration in New York and New Jersey. 
Survivors include a daughter, Joan K. Martin 
Lyles ’70, a son, and a grandson. 


Edward Cameron B.S.E.E. ’38 of Cameron, 
N.C.,, on April 23, 2014. He served in the Philip- 
pines during World War IL as a pilot and captain in 
the Army Air Corps. Following his service, he 
owned and operated a heavy equipment company, 
and taught Sunday school for more than 60 years as 
an elder at Cameron Hill Church. Survivors in- 
clude several nieces and nephews. 


Dorothy M. Cornwell 38 of Colfax, N.C., on 
April 23, 2014. After graduating from Duke, she 
lived in Lincolnton, N.C., for 63 years, working as 
a bookkeeper for Cornwell Drugs. She was a long- 
time volunteer at Christian Ministries and local 
hospices. She is survived by two daughters, includ- 
ing Susan Cornwell Hill ’65, three grandchil- 
dren, and seven great-grandchildren. 


Eleanor F. Ruffcorn Montrose 739 of San 
Luis Obispo, Calif., on May 9, 2013. 


Jane E. Horsting Palmer 739 of Somers, 
Conn., on Jan. 15, 2014. She worked as a real-es- 
tate broker for many years, eventually establishing 
her own realty business and winning several Realtor 
of the Year awards. She served on the boards of 
Baystate Medical Center and Baypath College. She 
is survived by a daughter, a son, five grandchildren, 
including Stephanie B. Cameron Corcoran 
90, and 10 great-grandchildren. 


Arthur M. Alpert B.S.C.E. ’41 of San Diego, on 
April 1, 2014. He served in the Navy during World 
War II in the Pacific theater. He later worked as a 
civil engineer before beginning careers in manage- 
ment and banking with family businesses in Galve- 
ston, Texas. He is survived by his wife, Estelle; four 
sons, six grandchildren, and a great-grandson. 
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with Jack Gregory ’18 


Alumni Endowed Undergraduate Scholarship Awardee 


Every year since 1979, the DAA has awarded the Alumni Endowed Under- 
graduate Scholarship, a full-tuition scholarship for the children or grand- 
children of Duke alumni and alumnae. This year’s recipient is Jack 
Gregory '18 of Asheville, North Carolina, the son of John Gregory ’91 
and Kate Welsh Pyron Gregory ’92. 


What appeals to you about Duke? | think it’s all about the teachers, 
the academics, and the students. Everyone here is a scholar in one sense 


of the word or another. The education really permeates the entire campus. 
You can have close relationships with your professors. You can stay up late 
talking about homework problems with your roommate. It’s something | really 


appreciate about Duke. 


How did you find out you were the scholarship awardee? | got an e-mail 
from Michael Gustafston M.E. ’93, Ph.D. 99 [associate professor of the prac- 
tice for electrical and computer engineering], who is in charge of the scholar- 
ship program. | wasn’t really sure what to make of it. | said, “Mom, come look 
at this.” And she read it, and she was like, “That’s a scam. That’s not real.” It 
was this sort of shock at first. As time went by, | realized more and more what 
the scholarship meant, and | got really excited about it. 


What would you like to pursue at Duke? Right now |’m looking at mechan- 
ical engineering. | decided on engineering because my mom’s friend, who is a 
Duke alumna and an engineer, invited me to see her work at a hospital. | was 
really amazed at the things she and her colleagues were able to develop. They 
created a bendable needle that could curve around the eye for noninvasive 
drug injections and head surgeries. A doctor had suggested the idea, and 
they just got on it, and they built it. | thought that’s really something | might 
like to do—to have that use of my creative ability for other people. 


Where did your passion for creating and innovation come from? |'ve al- 
ways been a huge fan of Legos. That was one of the big parts of my child- 
hood. A really fundamental part of being human is creating things. | think 
translating an idea in your head through your hands into something physical 


is really amazing. 


Walter G. Smith B.S.M.E. ’41 of Durham, on 
April 30, 2014. He was a Navy veteran and a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. In 1952, he was appointed a county squire 
by North Carolina Governor W. Kerr Scott. 


Ernest G. Crane Jr. B.S.E. ’42 of North Fal- 
mouth, Mass., on April 5, 2014. He served as a 
lieutenant in the Navy during World War II, and 
later became an executive in the defense industry. 
He served on several committees supporting the 
Navy, for which he received meritorious and distin- 
guished service awards. He is survived by two sons, 
a daughter, and three grandchildren. 


Marjorie Stoothoff Grochola 42 of Tucson, 
Ariz., on Oct. 9, 2013. She is survived by a daugh- 
ter, a son, a sister, four grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Charles E. Jett 42 of Knoxville, Tenn., on 
March 18, 2014. He served in the Army for 28 
years, including in the European theater in World 
War II and during the Korean War. He was a foot- 
ball coach in the Army, as well as at Elizabethton 
High School (Tenn.) for six years. He was responsi- 
ble for initiating high-school ROTC in Florida in 
the 1950s and expanded the Army Reserve program 
in North Carolina. After retiring from the military 
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Left to right: Mohamed Noor, Earl D. McLean Professor and Chair of Biology at Trinity College of Arts & Sciences; 
Gavan Fitzsimons, R. David Thomas Professor of Marketing and Psychology at Fuqua School of Business; 
Marilyn Hockenberry, Bessie Baker Professor of Nursing and Professor of Pediatrics at the School of Nursing; 
James Coleman, John S. Bradway Professor of Law at the School of Law; Cathy Davidson, John Hope Franklin 
Humanities Institute Professor of Interdisciplinary Studies and Ruth F. Devarney Professor of English at Trinity 
College of Arts & Sciences 
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These Duke professors have helped law students exonerate the innocent, 








developed smarter care for children with cancer, and uncovered the secrets 
of our unconscious mind. They've been tapped by the president for national 
education councils, set benchmarks in comparative genomics, and published 
stacks of acclaimed books and scholarly articles. But they are just a few 
among many who captivate classes, mentor future leaders, and produce 
cutting-edge research. To sustain Duke’s momentum long term, we must 
recruit and retain more renowned faculty like them. 


You can help attract exceptional a top-notch education. The professorships across campus. 
leaders to Duke. The Duke Forward campaign's goal is to raise $3.25 Thanks to donors like you, we're 
campaign will help the university billion by June 2017 for strategic more than halfway there. Join us 
hire and retain accomplished and university priorities, including and help move Duke forward. 
innovative faculty to give students more than 100 new endowed 


5 | Make a gift to the area you care about most at dukeforward.duke.edu. 
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m founder of Raleigh Public Record 


is an amazing institution and GLS is truly an asset 
for those of us who can't take two years away from 
work to pursue our academic dreams. 


Charles Duncan (MALS 2015) 


Investigative journalist and 









Graduate Liberal Studies at Duke University offers a master's 
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in 1966, he became chief financial officer for 
Knoxville Orthopedic Clinic. He is survived by a 
son, four grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Douglas R. Maltby °42 of Little Rock, Ark., on 
Noy. 23, 2013. He was a glider pilot in World War 
II and flew in the Holland and Market Garden Al- 
lied invasions. He is survived by his wife, Gloria, 
and three daughters. 


Eugene G. Purcell Jr. 42, M.Div. ’46 of 
Lenoir, N.C., on April 7, 2014. He served as a 
Methodist minister for 18 years and on the faculty 
of Atlantic Christian College in the religion and 
philosophy department for 27 years. After his re- 
tirement, he served interim pastorates in a number 
of cities. The Purcell Bible Conference was estab- 
lished in his honor. He is survived by his wife, 
Betty; two sons, four daughters, 11 grandchildren, 
and 13 great-grandchildren. 


C. Howard Hardesty Jr. ’43 of Vero Beach, 
Fla., on April 27, 2014. He served as an officer in 
the Navy during World War II. After attending 
law school, he cofounded the firm Furbee & 
Hardesty, served as West Virginia state tax com- 
missioner, and acted as general counsel for Con- 
solidation Coal Co. He then held various 
executive positions in its parent company, Conti- 
nental Oil Co. In 1974, he was named president 
of the Eastern Hemisphere petroleum division; in 
1975, he became the company’s vice chair. He 
later became CEO of several corporations that had 
entered bankruptcy prior to his arrival, and he was 
responsible for developing reorganization plans to 
regain solvency. He was a partner at the Washing- 
ton law firm Andrews & Kurth until his retire- 
ment in the mid-1990s. In addition to serving as 
director and chair of the West Virginia University 
Foundation Board, he was director of NCR Corp. 
and Consolidated Natural Corp., and a trustee of 
Duke University. He is survived by a daughter, 
Sarah Hardesty Bray 72; a son, and five 
grandchildren, including Elizabeth Hardesty 
Bray 14. 


Audrey O. Bracken Urling °43 of York, Pa., on 
April 22, 2014. She worked as a lawyer for the 
Army Corps of Engineers in Baltimore and later 
practiced law in several counties in Pennsylvania. 
She was chair of the building committee for the ex- 
pansion of Yorkshire United Methodist Church. 
She is survived by three daughters and two grand- 
children. 


Murray D. Brandt °44 of Durham, on March 
17, 2014. He served in the Marine Corps during 
World War II. He later owned and operated The 
Fashion, an apparel store in Durham, for 30 years. 
He also was employed by the Duke golf course. He 
is survived by a daughter, a son, two brothers, two 
grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Evelyn Cline Roach °44 of Lexington, N.C., on 
May 5, 2014. She spent her career as @ social 
worker for the Davidson County Department of 





Murray D. Brandt ’44 owned and operated The Fashion, 


an apparel store in downtown Durham, for 30 years. 


Social Services, Baptist Children’s Home of 
Thomasville, and Davidson County Mental Health 
Center. She also taught in the Adult Basic Educa- 
tion program. 


William W. Raup 45, A.M. ’52 of Miami 
Shores, Fla., on Oct. 15, 2012. He served in the Pa- 
cific during World War II as a lieutenant in the 
Navy. After graduate studies at the University of 
Texas and Georgetown, he joined the State Depart- 
ment as a Latin American specialist, serving posts in 
Chile and Nicaragua and later in Mali, Afghanistan, 
and Morocco. He then settled in Miami and taught 
at Barry University. He is survived by his wife, 
Susanne Perrin Raup °44; a son, and a sister, 
Margaret “Peg” Raup Frampton 40. 


Arthur R. Thompson ’45 of Morganton, N.C., 
on April 28, 2014. He served in the Marine Corps 
during World War II before working for the N.C. 
Department of Transportation as an engineer for 43 
years. He is survived by two sons, three grandchil- 
dren, and five great-grandchildren. 


Edward A. Jiracek °46 of Lake View, Iowa, on 
April 15, 2014. He served in the Marine Corps 
during World War II and was the retired vice presi- 
dent of Farmers Mutual Insurance Co. He is sur- 
vived by three daughters, a brother, two sisters, four 
grandchildren, and a great-grandson. 


Charlotte E. Thompson Cooley 47 of Char- 
lotte, on April 29, 2014. She taught math in public 
schools in Richmond, Va., and was actively in- 
volved with the Piedmont Girl Scout Council. She 
is survived by a daughter, a son, a brother, four 


grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Harold L. DeHoff B.S.M.E. ’47 of Albu- 
querque, N.M., on April 20, 2014. He was an en- 
sign in the Navy Reserve and worked for a shipyard 
in Newport News, Va., for the duration of his ca- 
reer. He is survived by his wife, Betty Joy; two sons, 
four grandchildren, and a great-granddaughter. 


William T. Henry B.S.C.E. ’47 of Falls Church, 
Va., on Dec. 12, 2013. He served in the Navy and 
the Navy Civil Engineer Corps. He is survived by 

five sons, four daughters, a brother, and 16 grand- 


children. 


Richard J. Holzwarth 47 of Winter Park, 
Colo., on Feb. 24, 2014. He served in the Navy 
during World War I and the Korean War. He later 
founded Eastern Hills Clinical Laboratories in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and served as president of the 
American Association of Bio-Analysts and as treas- 
urer of East Grand Fire District. He is survived by 
his wife, Mil; three children, and two grandsons. 


Margaret R. Lehman McCarthy ’47 of Belle- 
vue, Wash., on May 30, 2012. Survivors include a 
son. 


David K. Taylor Jr. ’47, J.D. ’49 of Washington, 
on April 25, 2014. He served in the Army during 


the Korean War and was later commissioned as a 
first lieutenant in the Judge Advocate General's 
Corps. He participated in U.S. negotiations with 
various NATO countries before leaving the Army 
to work in the law and business sectors. He spent 
most of his career with Mobil in executive domestic 
and international positions, including assistant to 
the president, president and managing director of 
Mobil Oil Portuguesa, and administrative manager 


of the Iranian Oil Consortium. He retired from 
Mobil after 32 years and returned to Washington to 
teach at Georgetown University School of Foreign 
Service. He is survived by his wife, Maria; two 
daughters, and six grandchildren. 


Thomas A. McClees B.S.C.E. ’48 of Elm City, 
N.C., on May 8, 2014. He served in the Army Air 
Corps and was awarded the Distinguished Flying 
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Cross, six Air Medals, and the Presidential Unit Ci- 
tation. He worked as a construction engineer and 
managed his family’s farms until his retirement. He 
also served as commissioner of the town of Elm 
City, chair of the Elm City Board of Education, 
and trustee of Wilson County Technical Institute. 
He was a board member of the Community Chest, 
the Wilson Memorial Hospital, the American Red 
Cross, and the BB&T local board. He is survived 
by a daughter, a son, and a brother. 


Arthur Miller ’48 of Bronxville, N.Y., on May 4, 
2014. He served in the Air Force during World War 
Il and later founded Miller Real Estate. He is sur- 
vived by two daughters, including Dianne B. 
Miller ’73; a son, and five grandchildren. 


Annie Sue Pickard °48 of Durham, on May 9, 
2014. She worked in the insurance department of 
Duke Hospital and in the investment business be- 
fore retiring as office manager of Davis and Loehr 
Medical Offices. Survivors include two brothers. 


Barbara S. Hunt Carr R.N. ’49 of Houston, on 
Feb. 3, 2014. She is survived by a daughter, two 
sons, and five grandchildren. 


David S. Johnson HS °55 of Portland, Ore., on 
April 12, 2014. He served in the Army during the 
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Korean War and was chief of pathology at Good 
Samaritan Hospital until his retirement. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Shirley; a son, a daughter, 10 
grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Elaine Elkins Kaufman Ph.D. ’49 of 
Bethesda, Md., on Dec. 1, 2013. She is 
survived by a son, two daughters, and three 
grandchildren. 


Edwin H. Poulnot III 49 of Charleston, S.C., 
on April 9, 2014. After serving in the Navy during 
World War II, he worked for the family depart- 
ment store Kerrison Dry Goods Co., later becom- 
ing its president and CEO. He also served as the 
president of the Merchants Housing Corp. and 
the Charleston Industrial Corp. and as director of 
the Chamber of Commerce, YMCA, Historic 
Charleston Foundation, National Retail Mer- 
chants Association, and Charleston Symphony. He 
is survived by his wife, Joan; a daughter, Dale C. 
Poulnot '77; two sons, including David L. 
Poulnot ’80; and eight grandchildren. 


Quentin G. Swiger °49 of Glenview, Ill., on 
Feb, 2, 2014. He served in the Army during 
World War II. He later worked for the IRS and 
Texaco Corp. as a lawyer and retired as associate 
foreign tax counsel at Amoco Corp. He is survived 
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David K. Taylor "47, J.D. ’49 participated in U.S. 


negotiations with various NATO countries as a first 
lieutenant in the Judge Advocate General’s Corps. 


by his wife, Elinor; three sons, a grandson, and a 
nephew, Ernest C. Swiger Jr. 69, Ph.D. ’75. 


Kelly J. Wilson Jr. 49, B.D. ’51 of Henry, Va., 
on Dec. 18, 2013. He is survived by four children, 
including Rebecca Wilson Dolch 74. 


Edith E. Satchwell Bonfanti ’50 of Newport 
News, Va., on April 19, 2014. She taught for many 
years in Fairfax County, Va., before opening a retail 
shop in Sanibel, Fla. She is survived by a daughter, a 
son, two sisters, a brother, and two granddaughters. 


Margaret G. Walters Carroll A.M. ’50 of 
Chestertown, Md., on April 25, 2014. She taught 
at high schools in Maryland for 30 years. Survivors 
include a brother. 


Wilbur T. Hooven III B.S.M.E. ’50 of Boston, 
on June 24, 2013. He served in the Army during 
World War II. He founded his own company, 
Hooven Metal Treating, and worked in the aero- 
space and high-technology fields. He is survived by 
his wife, Elizabeth; three sons, a daughter, 12 
grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Joan A. Burns Litty °50 of Pittsfield, Mass., on 
April 23, 2014. She was an elementary-school and 
substitute teacher before working at a department 
store and travel agency. She served on the board of 
the Pittsfield Girls’ Club. She is survived by her 
husband, Bill; three sons, two daughters, and six 
grandchildren. 


Dermont J. Reid B.D. ’50 of Richmond, Va., 
on April 20, 2014. After serving in the Air Force, 
he served as a Methodist minister in a number of 
churches in North Carolina, Kansas, and Virginia. 
He is survived by his wife, Tennie; a daughter, two 
granddaughters, and three great-grandchildren. 


Robert G. Bensinger ’51 of Rochester, N.Y., on 
Dec. 1, 2013. He is survived by his wife, Joan; two 
sons, a daughter, a brother, and two grandchildren. 


John E. Enander ’51 of Jacksonville, Fla., on 
March 30, 2014. 


Louise Elliot Reed °51, R.N. ’52 of Lynchburg, 
Va., on May 6, 2014. She is survived by four 
daughters, two brothers, six grandchildren, and 
four great-grandchildren. 


Hollis W. Plimpton Jr. ’52 of Peterborough, 
N.H., on June 18, 2013. He is survived by his wife, 
Margaret Lucas Plimpton 54; two daughters, 
and a son. 


Fred K. Schwarz ’52 of St. Louis, on April 13, 
2014. He served as an executive with General Steel 
Industries, American Zinc Co., Ralston Purina, and 
Olin Co. He also volunteered with the St. Louis 
Hearing and Speech Center, the Boy Scouts of 
America, and Tower Grove Park. He is survived by 
his wife, Judith; two daughters, three sons, a sister, 
six grandchildren, and his former wife, Emily. 





John H. Foss A.M. 53 of New Bern, N.C., on 
May 6, 2014. He served in the Coast Guard Auxil- 


iary and wrote the rules for the intercollegiate 


Rodeo Association. He is survived by his wife, Jean. 


Gerard E. D. Kehlor B.S.M.E. ’53 of No- 
blesville, Ind., on April 10, 2014. In addition to 
serving in the Army, he was director of contract ad- 
ministration for the Department of Defense for 30 


Ny | 


in 





years. He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; two 
daughters, two sons, and 13 grandchildren. 


Franklin C. Niblock Jr. M.D. 53 of Concord, 
N.C., on May 7, 2014. He served in the Army for 
several years before attending Davidson College and 
Duke Medical School. After receiving his medical de- 
gree, he returned to his hometown of Concord to 
practice pediatrics for 40 years. In his retirement, he 





THERE’S NO PLACE 
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{ WE’VE CHECKED. } 


No other retirement community comes close to Carolina 


Meadows. Not in lifestyle, not in service—and not in price. That’s 


because with our exclusive Equity Advantage™, we refund our 


residents’ initial investment, or more. And if it’s amenities 


you’re looking for, look no further. There are elegant homes, 


world-class health clinics and exceptional educational, cultural 


and wellness programs, just to name a few. 
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served a term on the Cabarrus County Board of 
Commissioners. He is survived by his wife, Mary 
Louise; two sons, including Mare C. Niblock ’82; 
a daughter, a sister, 15 grandchildren, and eight 


great-grandchildren. 


William H. Sperry A.M. ‘53 of Spartanburg, 
S.C., on April 30, 2014. He spent 39 years as an 
educator, coach, counselor, and adviser at The Gov- 
ernors Academy in Byfield, Mass. He is survived by 
a son, a daughter, and two grandchildren. 


Mary G. Godard Anderson 54 of Kennesaw, 
Ga., on March 26, 2014. She taught English part- 
time at Georgia State University and music at St. 
Anne’s Episcopal Day School. She is survived by 
three sons, a brother, a sister, and many grandchil- 


dren and great-grandchildren. 


Roberta L. Uretsky Daniel 154 of Augusta, 
Ga., on May 12, 2013. She worked as a manager 
for Lane Bryant and as a financial controller for 
I-Bonz Steak House. She was co-owner of Daniel’s 
Den along with her husband. Survivors include a 
daughter and two grandsons. 


David St. Pierre “Pete” DuBose Jr. B.S.C.E. 
54 of Durham, on April 19, 2014. He taught alge- 
bra at San Antonio College and worked for the 
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Southwest Research Institute. He is survived by 
three daughters, two sons, a brother, a sister, and 1] 


grandchildren. 


Annette V. Willcox Gillespie A.M. 54 of 
Debary, Fla., on April 1, 2014. She taught mathe- 
matics at Stetson University for over 20 years. She is 
survived by her husband, Edgar B. Gillespie 
A.M. °55, Ph.D. ’66; two daughters, a son, a sister, 
and five grandchildren, 


William N. Maddox Jr. °54 of Stuart, Fla., on 
April 11, 2014. He was commissioned as a lieu- 
tenant junior grade in the Navy and later worked 
for General Electric for 10 years before starting a 
construction company. He developed and built In- 
dian River Plantation. He also served on the boards 
of Martin Memorial Hospital and First National 
Bank in Stuart. He is survived by his wife, Joan; a 
son, two daughters, a sister, and four grandchildren. 


Claude S. Phillips Jr. Ph.D. 54 of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., on April 17, 2014. He joined the faculty at 
Western Michigan University in 1957 and retired 
in 1988 as professor emeritus in political science. 
He was the founding director of the university’s In- 
stitute of International and Area Studies and 
helped establish a new degree in political science: 
the master of development administration. At 





Western Michigan, he also developed programs in 
African studies and the non-Western world and 
won the university's Distinguished Service Award 
in 1984. During his tenure, he managed a Peace 
Corps training program for Nigeria, studied in 
India on a Fulbright scholarship, and conducted 
research in Nigeria that resulted in several book 
and journal publications. He is survived by his 
wife, Nancy; a son, a daughter, a stepdaughter, a 
stepson, two sisters, nine grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren, 


Lee G. Veasey Jr. 54 of Durham, on May 17, 
2013. 


Jerry H. Barger ’55 of Salisbury, N.C., on May 
3, 2014. A former Duke quarterback, he was the 
1954 ACC Player of the Year and leader of the Blue 
Devil team that won the Orange Bowl the same 
season. He was named to Duke's all-time football 
team and inducted into the Duke Hall of Fame and 
the Salisbury Rowan Hall of Fame. Drafted by the 
Chicago Bears in 1955, he passed up a career in the 
NEL to serve in the Air Force, obtaining the rank of 
captain. He is survived by his wife, Claudette; two 
daughters, and seven grandchildren. 


Amy N. Frye Elam B.S.N. 55 of Charlotte, on 
May 7, 2014. She had a long career as a registered 





or 


Joan K. Glascock Ph.D. ’80 was a research chemist 
for 20 years and helped develop multiple patents. 


nurse. She is survived by three sons, a daughter, and a 
grandson. 


Robert D. Kehoe °55 of Princeton Junction, 
N.J., on April 17, 2014. He served in the Army be- 
fore working as a salesman for CCL Industries until 
his retirement. He is survived by three daughters, a 
son, and six grandchildren. 


Bowden W. Ward Jr. B.S.M.E. ’56 of 
Seabrook, Md., on March 25, 2014. He retired 
from NASA in 1996 after a career as an aerospace 
engineer. He is survived by his wife, Mary; a son, 
Bowden W. Ward III B.S.E. 90; a daughter, 


two sisters, and five grandchildren. 


John T. Houston ’57 of Boulder Creek, Calif., 
on April 11, 2014. After early careers as a federal 
bank examiner and accountant, he became a pilot 
for United Airlines. Based out of San Francisco, he 
flew United planes for 32 years, including his last 
four as a 747-400 captain on international flights 
across the Pacific. He is survived by his wife, Carol; 
a son, and a sister. 


David |. Huffman °57 of Ravenna, Ohio, on 
April 7, 2014. He attended Ohio State Medical 
School in 1962 and completed his residency at the 
University of lowa. He relocated to the West 
Coast to open an ear, nose, and throat practice in 
California, which he moved to Washington in 
1979. He is survived by his wife, Lois L. Pe- 
tersen Huffman °58; three daughters, and a 
brother. 


Gertie N. Morris M.Ed. ’57 of Euless, Texas, 
on April 9, 2014. She taught advanced mathemat- 
ics at Mirabeau B. Lamar High School. Survivors 
include two cousins. 


Alice Bruton Beidler °58 of Erwin, N.C., on 
April 5, 2014. She was a founding member of 
Harnett Regional Theatre in Dunn, N.C., and 
was involved with her church as choir and musical 
director. She also worked as secretary and treasurer 
of several local high schools and was the Student 
Information Management System coordinator for 
Harnett County until her retirement. She is sur- 
vived by a daughter, a son, three sisters, including 
Morning Bruton Lopp ’61 and Bobbi Bru- 
ton Hunter ’62; three grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Richard L. Denison J.D. ’58 of Sarasota, Fla., 
on April 1, 2014. Survivors include his wife, 
Frances. 


Robert G. Hitchings M.E. 58 of Manassas, Va., 
on May 5, 2014. After working on the Manhattan 
Project during World War II, he became a professor 
at N.C. State University and was a founding mem- 
ber of its pulp and paper science and technology di- 
vision. He was honored several times as an Alumni 
Distinguished Professor and a Distinguished Class- 
room Teacher during his 33-year teaching career. 
He is survived by a son, a daughter, four grandchil- 
dren, and five great-grandchildren. 


Alfred S. Holcomb 58 of Chapel Hill, on 
April 13, 2014. He served as a lieutenant in the 
Navy before becoming co-owner and executive 
vice president of Pine State Knitwear. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Dolly; a daughter, a son, two 
stepdaughters, a brother, Hugh L. Holcomb Jr. 
’56; five grandchildren, two stepgrandchildren, 
and two great-grandchildren. 


David T. Tierney °58 of Hampstead, N.C., 
on April 25, 2014. He spent 22 years in the Ma- 


Classifieds 


rine Corps and served several tours of duty in 
Vietnam, flying 225 missions in his A-4 attack 
aircraft. He is survived by his wife, Pat, and two 


daughters. 


Donald D. Abernethy M.Ed. ’59 of 
Lincolnton, N.C., on May 5, 2014. He served in 
the Korean War before attending Lenoir-Rhyne 
University and Duke. He then began a long career 
in public education, beginning with stints as 
principal of two high schools. He later served as 
director of student teaching at Pembroke State 
University and superintendent of the Hoke 
County school system. As superintendent, he 

led one of the first integrations of a public school 
system in North Carolina. He is survived by 

his wife, Iris; four sons, a daughter, five sisters, 

a brother, nine grandchildren, and two great- 


grandchildren. 


John W. Phoenix °59 of Leesburg, Fla., 
on March 18, 2013. He was a Marine Corps 


veteran. 


George Weber III B.S.M.E. 59 of St. Louis, on 
March 21, 2014. He worked for Standard Oil be- 
fore joining the family business, Weber Chevrolet. 
He eventually managed a dealership and served in 
leadership positions at Weber. He is survived by 
three daughters, a son, two sisters, and 14 grand- 


children. 


Roy H. Blomquist ’60 of Rock Hall, Md., on 
March 28, 2014. He served as an officer in the U.S. 
Public Health Service in Mobile, Ala., before re- 
opening his father’s dental practice in Richardson 
Park, Del. He is survived by his wife, Sally; three 
daughters, a son, seven grandchildren, and a great- 


grandchild. 


Looking for ways to reach an exclusive clientele? Advertise with 
Duke Magazine and access more than 120,000 potential clients in the Duke 
family. For rates, requirements, deadlines, and all other questions, check out 
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ACCOMMODATIONS 


FIGURE EIGHT ISLAND 3 SOUND FRONT 
HOMES 5 BEDROOMS BOATDOCK, ALL 
LINENS, WIFI, BIKES, ETC INCLUDED. 
$3,900 to $5,300 WEEKLY Plus Taxes 910-470- 
4099 or bunbachman@aol.com 


ST.MAARTEN: The Plateau House. Private 4 
bedroom alumni family home. Stunning view of 
St. Barth’s. Gorgeous beaches, shopping, gourmet 
dining. Duke discount. www.villaplateau.com. 


Paris Marais Luxury rental in center of Paris. Close 
proximity Picasso Museum, Centre Pompidou and 
other historical sites as well as gourmet shops of 
Rue de Bretagne. See owner's website at 
www.parischapon.com 
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RETRO 


A dean of distinction 


There was no one quite like Samuel Fox Mordecai, the first leader of the law school. | By Valerie Gillispie 





ne hundred and ten years ago, Samuel Fox Morde- 
cai was named the first dean of Trinity Law School. 
Until his death in 1927, he earned a reputation as 
a brilliant scholar, but also as an eccentric: a man whose 
language was blushingly colorful and whose love of ani- 

mals—especially dogs—made him unforgettable. 
Mordecai was born in 1852. The descendant of one of 
the first Jewish immigrants to North Carolina (the Morde- 
cai House in Raleigh is a family home), he was raised Epis- 
copalian and attended the University of Virginia. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1875 and practiced law in Raleigh 
from 1875 to 1904, while also raising nine children with 
his wife, Bettie Grimes Mordecai. In 1904, after a success- 
i ful stint as a lecturer at Wake Forest, Mordecai moved with 
his family to Durham to become the dean of the nascent 

law school. 

Se ni Mordecai was astonishingly well read, fluent in numer- 
; an me ous languages, and a prolific writer. Many law students had 
a never encountered a figure quite like him. Years later, noted 
legal scholar Sidney S. Alderman wrote, “His students will 
unanimously agree that he was the greatest natural teacher 
, under whose influence they have ever come. He had a 
ae. trenchant quality, an inexorably cutting quality, of mind. 
ee . : It slashed through all superficies, all pedan- 

pe Best friend: . ; ; oan 
é tic veneer, all sophomoric vapidity, all the 
% : NOMGITEs SIGS a -d crust of formalism, tradition 
Ee aCCUMAINI AEC crust 0 sm, é 
. ee preconceived ideas, and cant.” He could be 
bracingly sarcastic. PH. Crawford, a stu- 
Bucriegs, dent of Mordecai’s in 1926, recalled that 
“on one occasion he told a student, ‘Your 
knowledge of the law has reached that level of ignorance be- 
yond which there is no possibility of further descent.’ ” De- 
spite the cutting words, students must have noticed a 
twinkle in his eye, for he was universally remembered as a 

warm figure. 
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ANIMAL KINGDOM 





is reported in the local newspap 


Pompey Ducklegs wasn’t the only 
beloved animal at Duke. Our 
history is full of dogs, cats, 
squirrels—and lemurs, of course. 





Circa 1910: President Kilgo poses 
with his dog. 
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A visitor to his home noted, “The whole house is unique. 
A visit to it is an adventure not comparable to anything in 
the world. At the entrance, one encounters books and strange 
collections of riding whips, horseshoes, and other odds and 
ends—books! One continues to find books, from the floor 
to the ceiling, throughout the house, and where there is not 
a picture of some kind, there is a stack of books. The wall it- 
self is almost nowhere discernable.” Mordecai’s lavish dinners 
and love of entertaining made his house, on the northeast 
corner of Trinity College (today’s East 
Campus), a hub of activity. 

Toward the end of his life, when his 
health made it difficult to move, Mordecai 
taught from home, gathering students on 
the front porch or in the dining room. 
During these visits, students would encounter some of the 
family dogs, many of whom were adopted strays: Madame, 
Whitey, Irixy, and Pompey Ducklegs (both Senior and Jun- 
ior). Mordecai loved his animals and would scold any stu- 
dents who, crowded into the dining-room “classroom,” 
might step on a dog’s tail. Crawford remembered hearing a 
dog scratch at the dining-room door during one lesson. 
Mordecai asked, in exasperation, 
“Will one of you sons of bitches 
please let that gentleman in?” 

The best known of the bunch, a 
dachshund named Pompey Duck- 
legs Sr., became something of a 
mascot for the law school. (The 
name came from the British novel 
Westward Hol, in which Pompey 
Ducklegs is a buffoonish slave char- 
acter—evidence that, for all his 
brilliance, Mordecai was still a 


product of the Jim Crow South.) 


1963 


Dr. Watt W. 
Eagle of the 
Medical School 





Pompey usually appeared in class photographs, and multiple 
pages of the 1921 Chanticleer were devoted to Pompey. A 
1926 article in The Durham Morning Herald described “Old 
Pomp” as “high toned a tyke as ever buried a bone. He is 
something less than a foot high, and something less than a 
yard long, or very nearly that. His color is a deep red, and 
his walk a cross between a turkey strut and a goose waddle. 
It is much the same as if a huge, long sausage were given legs 
and a tail and endowed with the ability to trot about. In- 


“His students will unanimously agree that he was the greatest 
natural teacher under whose influence they have ever come.” 


deed, his general appearance is not unlike a smooth, long- 
haired alligator, so low is his running gear.” 

The Mordecai dogs, including Pompey, were accustomed 
to the good life and thought nothing of crawling into bed 
with overnight guests. Once, daughter Margaret Mordecai 
Blomquist recalled that, while visiting a neighbor, Pompey 
fell asleep in the neighbor's bed. “ ‘Mr. Mordecai, said the 
alarmed neighbor, ‘you'll have to call your dog. He’s on my 
bed.’ Papa jumped right up and shouted, ‘Come here, Pom- 
pey! Get out of that bed before you get fleas all over you!’ ” 

Remembered by his children for the “candy parties” be- 
fore bedtime and by the Trinity and Duke community for 
his wit and wisdom, Mordecai’s academic legacy is contin- 
ued today through the Mordecai Scholars program in the 
law school, which provides full scholarships for students of 
extraordinary leadership and academic accomplishment. His 
personality has never quite been duplicated, however. This 
December 10 marks Pompey Ducklegs’ 101st birthday, and 
we will raise a glass to extraordinary Mordecai and his ex- 
traordinary dog. — Gillispie is the university archivist. 






‘ 1983 Chicklette, the 


baby collared lemur, was no 
bigger than your thumb. 


This cat, being fed in a lowered milk 
carton by Dr. Watt W. Eagle, professor 
of otolaryngology, has consumed an esti- 
mated 1,100 cans of dog food, 500 
quarts of milk and numerous frozen fish 
since taking up residence six years ago 
outside the doctor's office window. A 
prolific animal, the cat has had nearly 
100 Kittens. Dr. Eagle and his secretary 
have found homes for all the offspring. 









fed a quad cat ae ¥ ” 


formorethan —* 


six years in the 
Quad dog Boswell receives a valentine. 








1960s using an 
innovative 
method. 
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DEVIL’S OWN 


Kousa dogwood / 
Cornus kousa 

This small deciduous 
tree bears a rasp- 
berry-sized berry. 


Bite through the 
T iG a 1 i M i Ih x tough outer skin to 
eat the inside goo, 
or which tastes like 
Can’t make it to the dining hall? There are snacks aoricate 


sprouting all over campus, if you know what to look for. Where: Bryan Center 
traffic circle 


Queen Anne’s lace / Daucus carota 
This pretty plant is actually a wild 
carrot. Once the lace-like flowers 
wilt and turn green, the soft pods 
taste like juniper or caraway. 
Where: Behind the chapel 

















as 
Es Re S 

Virginia d ayflower 
Commelina virginica 
This herbaceous 2 
plant blooms oncea ~ 
year to reveal a 
flower with two blue 
petals and one 
translucent petal. 
Leaves and seeds 
taste like green 
beans and green 
peas. It’s good raw 
in salads and superb 
cooked in soups. 
Where: 
Outside BioSci 


y i 


Common wood sorrel if 
Oxalis montana 

Owing to its heart-shaped 
leaves, woodsorrel is 
sometimes confused with 
clover. The leaves taste 
like lemonade. : 
Where: All over campus .............. i 


eee Beautyberry / Callicarpa 
This shrub produces 
clusters of tiny purple 
berries. Mashed, boiled, 
and sweetened, the 
berries make tart jams, 


puddings, and pie 
fillings. 
Where: Outside BioSci 
Field garlic / Allium vineale 
Unlike regular old grass, field garlic is hollow and cylindrical FOILED: On our quest for field garlic, we quickly realized 
and smells like onions and garlic. Grows in clumps and it would take knowing the maintenance schedule if we 
imparts a garlicky flavor to meats, soups, spreads, and dips. wanted any of this tasty green at its full height! 


Where: All over campus 


Source: Steve Brill, naturalist and forager; compiled by Elizabeth Van Brocklin 
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Time changes everything, except true 
Blue friendships. Come back to reconnect, 
recapture, and recreate all of your 


special moments at your 
2015 Duke reunion. 
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1955, 1960, 1965, 1970, 1975, 1980, 
1985, 1990, 1995, 2000, 2005, 2010 
and the Half Century Club 
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It's the little things and the big things, the day-to-day 
and the momentous. It’s the individual moments that all add 








up to an experience like no other. As lifelong members of the 






Duke community, these are the things we remember that 






make Duke so special. And you can help them endure. 







Every Annual Fund gift adds up to the collective experience 
our students and faculty feel today. 
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